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(Re)building a new Jerusalem] 

1 The formation of the new Education adults to study. But that is where the too likely to be stigmatized us a 
Alliance under the uuspices of the arguments start. Some argue lobby for the preservation of public 
Trades Union Congress but (wrongly) that such progress cannot sector and/or professional privilege, 
pnmnri tl no 1ft nther nroanimtinne hp mnrie hv ihp short cut nf reflation The second o round for scepticism 


event for higher education. Of (rightly?) that such progress can only to the first. It is simply that the tide 
[course, it would be unfair to suggest be made if it goes hand-in-hand with of public opinion in 1981 seems 
that up until (he present (here had a reassessment of the value of large either to be flowing against social 
been bureaucratic institutions (and the reform or at the best is sluggish and 

no effective resistance to the bureaucratic privileges they stagnant, while in the 1940s it was 
Government's attack on both shelter?). All these, and many other, flowing strongly in its favour. Of; 
opportunities and quality within Questions will have to be engaged by course, the often applauded or 
higher education. The UOC, the the new alliance. deplored “swing to the right” is 

CNAA, the vice chancellors' But even these questions, difficult probably much weaker than it often 



ruuiw, rtu i unu nmiiic iwo. rirsi, me itiunnce is trying to powerless in me race or powemu 

separately and singly, have all protect or restore the status quo, a contrary currents. After all, it is the 

resisted in their own ways these much less radical and probably less efforts of campaigns such as the 

damaging policies of decline. stirring task than the agitation for Education Alliance which make or 

But the formation of (he reform undertaken by the alliance of break public opinion. 

Crflimafinn A llinnr«a ■ In o c /tffnr n nmn (Ua ID.I/L, lTdnt«! !■ lUn nnvf In 


rne very least, me existence ot convinced a tuny democratic society XL? 
such a common front will act as a needs", the new alliance is as much ^Lnf.pT.f n °hJ U 

brake on any special sectional looking back to a golden age as ° Th “ P r J y f ! he 

pleading. At the best it may provide forward to a new Jerusalem. s. The confusmn 

a focus for a campaign for higher It is almost inevitable that this ° f amb,tl0us so “ al 

education that transcends the simply should be the perspective of the P ro S. rammes * the 

defensive and restorative and goes alliance. The immediate priority, S® “[“S 1 nt - A „: ™ th H ° V ,V~ 
over to the offensive by emphasizing after all, is to stop things getting bure . a ycratic services and the 
the primitive development of British worse, not to make them better. su ^P iai01 ) professional privilege, 
higher education in terms of access There would be little point in the insecurity bred by the end of 

and opportunity (and liberality?) and elaborating a vision of the future P ostwar boom and fed by the 

the pressing need for improvement, when the present was crumbling all P ^f ei ^ n !^ C ;P, 0n ’ are , a . flutbea |! c 

The creation of the new alliance is around. Also the author of the cuts, ■ m “ u ® ntia * currents in public 
a deliberate attempt by the TUC and the Government, is an external and ?P iaion today. Certainly, the climate 
its partners to revive flic spirit of un easily identified enemy. The IS ve J y P 1,,cb lessfnvourable than it 
curlier alliance between trade unions obstacles to the realization of a more was .T? nn *. ,h , e ,9 . 40s ' wh,ch with the 
a °d . IcjMna -.groups ■ in ihe l§4Us liberal, system ot education for the ;.CL nVa y^s when 

which - playfcd hn Important pan- hi' toturfrin rontrast. are often to be Lloyd Georgewas Ouhcellor before 
building up the rational consensus in found in the conservative attitudes of * F,rst ,7°™ W ar havc the 
favour of educational reform which many members of the very » r ? n S e , st claim t0 be regarded as 
underpinned the 1944 Education organizations represented in the Bntains J most radical twentieth 
Act. But it wilt be difficult for the alliance. After all, the restrictive ccnlury decade 

re Peat the success of character of much of British What the Education Alliance must 
the old one almost 40 years ago. education is as much the product of try to do is not simply to defend 
The reason for this scepticism, of the values of the teaching profession, existing institutions ^ ^ and the 

rtjAr Sc- ®5a3&Ris 

kvk *2" s? as “tans 

"i « ■ « « policies, and n™ 8 on CESS Xivdy TtVf V" 
i!!h ^ ar '° ^ 'il H 16 ^verting its rank-and-file members alliance will only succeed if It U nt 

Forcing concessions on mobility 

I The issue Of StllHftnl mnKIUtv Kao aliu. !. a s ...... ... ** 


(‘Many universities will bwinj 
mediate implementation of UGC. 
commendations for student imi 
this autumn by insisting upon A 
students acquiring the exact 
specified in their conditional 

- The Times) 

The Undergraduate Adttia? 

oa 

Septerabflk 

Dear Michael, 

May I formally congratulate n 
on the results you obtained bn 
recent advanced-level GCE am 
tions. These were first class. In ih 
three subjects for which you nt 
entered - History, English, a 
French - you obtained two A ink 
and one B grade. A spied 
achievement, which I am sunp 
will agree is- as much a credit (o ys 
family and teachers as it is to pi 
own application and inteHigem. 

I am now writing to yon ja e& 
nexion with your application fo i 
place in the history deuxtont X 
this university. You will reflate 
that when you initially appWit 
asked you to visit us for.teafr 
view. At that interview 
prospective tutors were . 
impressed to make you aaeph* , 
conditional offer of three Ci 

Wlinl I now wish in -fed® 
clear is that it was exactfy (nr« v 
which was meant. That it, not £ 
iold approximation, such as 
and a B. _. 

I You see, what they uy to aefix' 

in the history departnenl u * 
balance of ability, a sort of i(ft» 
tual cross-section of students- a* 
they very much had yon 
down ns of just nbove averege ®^ 

- that is three C*s. Now IbyjJ 

come along witli two A s an? * 
you will appreciate that you 
don’t fit in. ..la* 

Unfortunately then we wUl of . 
able to offer you a place 
know this will be a disappear? 


Know nils Will UO o 

to you but I hope you will .tryjp 
next year and will P crha PL!?gi 
more successful in mwcowg^.. 
somewhat lower expectation ,, 
the department holds ot y»- 


a. »;;• 
I ifj> * M ; 
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Best wishes. 


tu ^uinuiuuweaitn neaas or wouta not heln thp rnmmit ' I • — me us- 

government at an opportune time tees if thev^ werej iblf velo P , u n 8 natl0ns of the Common- 

*nd*« d - Without the stimulus of a issue S the Govemment ThJ ¥h a ^ h H t0 ^ at P^ v ? lhn * in Britain - 
debate in such an exalted forum, the total of students from atSSnd TEh I? e educa,l °? m!nisters nrny hove 
Government could have been for- drop LSblv iSt vS? SA *2" t0 , wait and see haw 

given for believing that its policy on shoSld be 2 fof corSn hA seriousiy higher fces Woqld damage 
overseas students p fees was now se- exatroeratPH nrSSiJEl' cern '., but mobility from the Third World, but 
cure, a vtry minor poK.JTre™ S3SffiSK?“S2 h«da of govereman. will wan. 


0 . pie 

AdmissioDS i 


| dent bodies ,' read Eon to.htll-cost fees v wimarn podd, cftjef piemented. Congratulations, These 

Worn Ihftn matSdy PredliS - i ’■ ^ that sqme of the most did results. Unfortunately, JWjB 

LjWy, iho miestiori .proused llitlc v put>': tbld I' ^cerned^naUpns are also among they do not quite fit *e 

rile sympathy and ministers* promises : a rt6nth ago , Britain s ihost valuable . Common- conditional offer whidi ..JPM 


: Be sympathy and ministers* 'promises .hIr JSS^SV a S? nth a 8° ■ BrUaia ’ s 4 ^pSt valuable Common- 

of carpful mbmtonng follovyed by v , Rgu { es h ad been better than wealth trading partners ihoUld not 

corrective action If necessary were 'SEJSSi*!? n ° revi ® w of Mjcy was escape Mrs Thatcher’s notice. Presi- 


. Labour s_ hands .jvere not lentirely . m her oq his recent visit to London and 

[clean where foreigtv students wore lnly ■ . u “ t ac, ioh she will find Malaysia another vc- 

concerhed, so the Government has woura result, ’. hement critic. 

l!S!,K ,he heed to. mate more than. ■ k seems, therefore, that the Mek 5“- impact on the poorer 

^ AmJl,.2 n ? SSl0 c S i bourne xonfereuce provides the only aationa which should be brought 

M ,L wo ^ Se,ect Committees hope of elkatinR further. worthvSflJ" , 'SS n *® the conference. WhUe -it 

Cove rnmeattpt ask .. onjcesslons for the fbrreeabfe future another two years for the 

for its policy, pressure of. business ; ?f9® sllr ® groups 'rightly attach the 1 effects of the policy to be feit in 

•!m* iES^SS^ T t ^ r - fr 9ra- following • hj|he^i- importahee to the^dfebatfc tqtal number of averseas stu- 

up the Mints .made, and summarily ' b rief though -it' may be once rivij .^® nl8 ‘ com, P8 to Britain the most 
dbmis^a )afct yeir, ; A. halfhearted .servant? hive tftasficd pj S 
allempt to keep track of events was - agreement for the prime mmistS?. badly , hit already?^ GovemS 

Meeting fllil, atTvSS' SH 

. Extras prediction, 


Dear George, 

I see that you were MinjWII 
obtaining the f°Uo^in|_ 
grades in your recent. exafliua^ i 
Geography A - ; 

Economics B : 

English C _ 

did^r&sji 

from the English depart** 1 
university, namely; ■ 
Geography B . 

Economics A 

English C bat* J 

In the arcumstaiKteS^ ^^ 
alternative but to wltg* ^ K .i 
cent offer; I knowj^^tf 
disappointment to YBa.-ym 

appreriate that we haw 

academic standards, pefhip* . j 

be luckier next year. 

Best wishes, -'r- 


Dear Marlin, . tBi wj{ 
I see that you obtaug ^ 
grades' in . yourreoen* u ^ 
examinations. This ^Ljonal ft 
set along side the c ° # 
which you received^® & • 
studies department of . [JJJ ^ 6 
Now Vou may feel m.ty 
little . pedantic but . ’ : 
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m student oonorfonio, 

Brunei 53 face 44,000 wUl be hit by savage cuts 

rtr*#ll;r 1^W7 Ij 1 A by David Jobbins ^ r .„. .... 


sack by Easter 


by Ngaio Crequer 

A confidential report at Brunei Uni- 
veisily recommends the abolition of 
112 non-academic posts in Decem- 
ber, and 53 academic posts in April 
next year, overwhelmingly by com- 
pukoiy redundancy. 

Although most universities are 
bow drawing up plans for redundan- 
cy, to comply with the University 
Gnats Committee deadline of Janu- 
ary 1981, Brunei is the first to say 
exactly how many should go, and 
which departments should lose staff. 

1( the report is accepted by senate 
and council later this month, it 
would mean that notices to staff 
would have to go out immediately. 
Bk proposals, which the report ft- 
setf describes as “savage" assume 
(hat academic staff would be paid 
interim compensation of £15,000 and 
ron-academw staff £7,500. 

. The report, Brunei University: A 
ifraagy for the triennium 1981/4 was 


PttpaM by a joint senate/councif 
wrtaog party chaired by Brunei's 
Mwtae (tancellor Professor R. E. 

lusys, “It tems necessary to de- 
y^ .np rgsion of academic and 
P° sts until 30 
W iS82 to minimise disruption of 
SKjg«- We have taken 31 

au« Sr 981 a j the date s cver- 
EX^^Mademic staff -since to 

teanm£Shf r ^ m “*‘ on Bnd so 
'eqiure additional savings." 


The report does not name staff to 
be made redundant, except by im- W 

plication. It recommends the “exci- J 

s,bn ’ of language teaching, with the 

abolition of al! six staff. Mathematics • '■ aBBm . 

wouW lose 3 out of 39 academic ^ 

staff, applied sciences 10 out of 54, “ V ; '' ‘SmKm 

technology 4 out of 88, social scien- v*-v. ' v - . : -i 

ces 11 out of 61, education/design ' 

technology 8 out of 39, and the rest V. . 
from administrative staff, The non- :i V ■ ; i k 
academic staff posts are spread ■ ' 

across the board. A 

The report says, “In the absence ; flH| 

of an agreed position, the assump- r MmB 

non has been made that the unions 

will acquiesce in the proposals, sav- Clive Jenkln's (top) and Laurie San- 
age as they undoubtedly are. If this per: critical of the cuts. P 

assumption proves to be optimistic, 
there is a near-certainty of even 
more redundancy." 

Replying to the view that the uni- 
versity should oppose the UGC cuts 
the report states. “We regard ‘fight- 
ing the cuts' as wasted effort (which, 
incidentally, would require no cour- 
age whatever). The (grant) alloca- 
tions cannot be altered without 
undermining the UGC which, de- 
spite its alleged faults, is a great deal 
more acceptable than a mere govern- 
ment department." 

if the university is to break even 
over the next three years, the report 
states, all those staff who are to 
leave must have done so by Easter, 

1982 at the latest and some in De- 
cember. it specifically rejects the use 


than 44,1X10 young people will 
be denied university places in 1983/ 
84 as a result of the "savage" cuts. 
Mr Laurie Sapper, general secretary 
of the Association of University 
Teachers told the TUC in Blackpool 
this week. 

In asking our fellow trade union- 
ists to unite with us we are not fight- 
ing the narrow issues of jobs for 
university staff but the keeping open 

ui; ucal,onal opportunities for our 
children and young people." he said. 

Congress unanimously carried the 
composite resolution moved by the 
A UT attacking the cuts and instruct- 
ing the General Council to pursue 
the "deplorable” major cut-backs in 
the engineering, technological and 
science departments of universities 
which had provided essential support 
for British industry with the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, it also 
firmly rejected government plans for 
the control of public sector higher 
education which eliminate local au- 
thority involvement in management 
and funding of polytechnics. 

Mr Sapper claimed that behind the 
cuts was a conscious attempt by ihe 
Government to force universities 
back to elitism octing as nurseries for 
the Establishment. Tie believed the 


cut down so that the universities will 
go back to being nurseries for the 
Establishment.” 

Chairman of the TUC education 
commute. Mr Clive Jenkins, singled 
out (he attack on higher education 
for special mention. 

“This Government has cut stu- 
dents' places arid imposed upon and 
supported the UGC in a vicious 
nttack on some of the major tech- 
nological universities as a means of 
reducing public spending." 

illustrating the “short-sightedness" 
oi the Government approach, he 
said that in 1979 Japan had produced 
/ 1.167 engineering graduates, com- 
pared with Britain’s 6.897: in medi- 
cine and biochemistry Japan pro- 
duced 2U.QU0. compared with this 
country s 5.(100, 

"It is easy to see one of the reasons 


tor Japan's success. They are radical- 
ly expanding and developing higher 
education. We nre slashing. 

"This Government of amateur 


m iniinuui 

surgeons is carrying out a botched 
frontal lobatomy on the British 
people.". 

President of the AUT, Mr John 
Reilly, welcomed the TUCs con- 
tinued opposition to full cost fees for 
overseas students. 

“We deplore this discriminatory 

Xinrf nivifllvp nnlimi urU.'nL * *« •: 


7 ":-- — - yw tuw liffro MJawniBlIIJHlUrY 

Government reared that wider and divisive policy which /s treating 
opportunities in the universities in overseas students as a commodity 
the last 20 years meant that people blatantly favours the rich, and is set- 


conflnucd on back page 


ELS feta 


would be learning not just how soci- 
ety worked “but how to change it for 
the better". 

Mr Sapper said: “The cuts have 
been applied so (hat higher educa- 
tion should restrict itself to providing 
fodder for industry and numbers on 
the arts and humanities side being 


ting home against overseas stu- 
dents." 

Congress also demanded a coor- 


Congress also demanded a coor- 
dinated system of education, training 
pnd work experience for the whole 
lo-fo-19 age group. 

Leader, back page 



SERC gives birth to a new science New cloud 


Muir on 

Pga^espeare’s 

bonnets, 14 


hy Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

A mnjor new initiative has been 
launched by the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council to estab- 
lish ii new science - molecular elec- 
tronics - for joint Industry-university 
exploitation. 

Molecular electronics, in which 
Britain is considered the world lead- 
er, invoves methods for depositing 
thin films, one molecule thick, on 
solids and could revolutionize tech- 
nology in future years. In the short 
term, it could provide new techni- 
ques for microelectronics industries, 
while in the long term it could be 
used to link humim protein and simi- 
lar; materials . directly to electronic 
devices. These could then be used to 
test drugs in the laboratory or moni- 
tor functions within the body. 

Now the SERC has set up a work- 


ing party, under the chairmanship of wUl allow Britain to keep its precious 
Professor Gareth Roberts, of advantage in the field. 

Durham University's department of “What is particularly exciting ab- 
applicd physics and electronics, but this work, is that Britain is so far 
which will propose four or five sped- advanced of other countries. Only 
fie projects to be jointly undertaken Germany has made any progress and 
by university and industrial research we are still well ahead or them", 
teams. Professor Roberts said. 

The group, which meets this week Over the next few months the 
at Abingdon, is to make detailed working party, which is made up of i 
proposals for these projects over the one representative of each of the 15 


mZTJc fie! 1 “ p 115 preciw,s for smokers 


next years and combine the wt _ 

biologists, physicists, chemists and holding regional meetings to attract 
engineers. Major Companies that new academics to the field. In par- 
have already shown interest in the ticular Professor Roberts believed 

pDDr - i .... . 


new academics to the field. In par- 


SERC programme include GEC, chemistry researchers were still not 
Unilever, Plessey and ICL. aware of the true potential of single 

The main aim of SERC in laun- molecular films, 
ching the initiative is to make r sure. : Special regional meetings and in- 


c 



ching the initiative is to make r sure. : Special regional meetings and in- 

sirigle mpleoqiar. fijpwr known ■.?«»■;. dustrfal Msfts will. afro be carried out 

Langmuir Blodgett 'fitms Aftor their -and in September next year, a major 
developers - are' developed in a way international conference on the sub- 
that ties industry and universities as ject will be held at Durham Uni- 
dosely as possible from the start and versity. 


Cuba helps students outpriced by Britain 



g gSffi V 

}»®Scfe 

■jf FVfessor of 

y ® studies at 

he Bjf s c !i°li° n have his 

■Scletito Research 
t*mnd three- 
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bv John O’Leary 
Students from developing countries 
who, can no longer afford to study in 
Britain are now being offered places 
in Cuba as well as in Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 

The island is stepping up its aid to 
Third World nations, particularly in 
Africa, offering hundreds of scho- 
larship. It has taken some foreign 
students, mainly for technical and 
agricultural courses, for several years 
but is increasing its. effort as some of 
the traditional providers cut back. 

Professor Isaac Ojok. Uganda s 
minister of education, said In Lon- 
don this week that Cuba had offered 
200 scholarships for students made 
orphans by General Idi Amin's reg- 
ime. The places, which are to pe 
accepted, will bring to 250 the num- 
ber of students on higher education 
courses in Cuba. 


Other African countries have also eluding the United States because 
been offered increased numbers of the chances of success there were 
scholarship places to be used either considered too slim, 
on the island or hi their own coun- ; A | thnaioh , nmp p 1Irn „„ on 

m. A n! d,o „t a b s rw«T™.rrd 


on the island or hi their own coun- ; A ., hoiloh mm . Pl , mM1111 ■ „ 

£iSt£%35 FiMflll 

? aS X«Z e ^s CPUnt^e • , mW y J* 60 foHiiooming' from Britain, 6 Pro^ 

for science courses, fpccnr hint ic muiinn . 


Offers contrast with the £ ssor °i ok > 5 meeting officials nt the 

‘ EsCnbra “i * 


students for British courses starting ‘ 

next month, and the Ugandan gov- With, the Ugandan shilling dr&sti- 
ernment is In the process of review- tally devalued, it is unlikely rhnt the 
ing its policy oil whether to send its government m Kampala will send 
own Sponsored students here in view more than a handful of students to 


of the high level of fees. , wmuii. amiuugn some 33 places 

Professor Ojok was in London on have been made available in Britain 
a tour of five capitals, attempting, to by the European Development 
secure new agreements for eduqa- Fund, numbers here wiU have drop- 
tional aid to Uganda. He is not in- ped dramatically in two years. 


Britain. Although some 35 


Government warnings on cigarette 
packets could soon be supplemented 
by ? sl 8 n ~ a radiation risk 
symbol i For smoking, it seems, turns 
your lungs radioactive, although the 
danger from the particles produced 
by uranium traces in tobacco is re- 
latively, slight. 

Now a new technique, . developed 
by Dr Denis Henshaw of Bristol Unl- 
verslly’s physics department, is to be 
used to monitor the general level pf 
various forms If radioactivity In the 
population. 

The method, which was revealed at 
a special conference at the university 
. , we £}f' involves (he use of thin 

plastic, films, insensitive to light but 
sensitive to radioactivity and results 
from (he general survey will tbcn bo 
| compared with findings from those 
who smoke, 1' ! . 

And the results could put a whole 
new meaning to seeing that friendly 
glow of (he cigarette in a moire sinis- 
ter light. . . . 
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Problems not new, 
says DES report 
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Union urges more BEd recruitnit 

I by Ngaio Crequer cerned that the BEd should remain (hlrv (■•lu-wtlo 1 


by John O’Leary 


TL . - . - . „ “luiiflEi. UI IKIlvl wal 

ihe first product of a niaior Depart- different const! tuencii 
mem of Education and Science re- the past. Previous his 
search project to be published this centra ted on policy a 
ween rinds that controversies over The paper is the fir 
the purpose of higher education are he published as pnrt 
as old as most of the institutions project Higher Edu 
themselves. lives. Expectations ai 

A 100-page paper , Expectations of R eS po nse ; being diret 
Higher education: Some Historical sor Maurice Kogan. 
&Tl7’ D . b LP r u H ^° ? Silver, pnn- government at Srun 


Pointers, by Dr Harold Silver, prin- 
cipal of Bulniershe College of Higher 
Education, concludes that discussions 
of the content, structures and status 
of the system reflect more than a 
century of debate. 

“As the field of higher education 
lias broadened and ueconte more 
complex, perceptions of hierarchies 
within higher education have become 
more important in making choices 
and judgments." writes Dr Silver. 
"Practically-orientated courses have 
nol traditionally in this country 
achieved the public status of more 
‘academic* , mare ‘liberal* courses. 

"The universities have preserved 
an image of providing leadership in 
the professions, in the economy, in 
Government, in spite of the develop- 
ment outside their frontiers of new 
high-level institutions, and of courses 
of preparation for employment in 
these fields." 

Dr Silver churls the expectations 
_ students, parents, employers, 
politicians and acedcmics since the 
nineteenth century. But he found 
that his survey was hampered by a 


4 C ft# Ir Jl ft> Positive action must be taken to im- 

MT prove BEd recruitment because of 

... . the unplanned swing towards PGCE 

shortage of interest from all the teacher training entry, says the 
different constituencies concerned in Na'lonn! Union of Teachers, 
the past. Previous histories have con- In a policy statement on teacher 
centrated on policy alone. education, published today the union 

1 lie paper is the first of a series to says it is alarmed at Ihe ’developing 
be published as part of the research imbalance between members taking 
project Higher Education: Obj'ec-. B.Ed and Postgraduate Certificate of 
tives. Expectations and Institutional Education courses. 

Response, being directed by Profes- Four years ago it was assumed that 
sor Maurice Koran. professor of the ratio of teacher trainin' 


cerned that the BEd should remain dnrv schools h*.,, 
the major route into primary for die ! n „Y "T ’ 
teachmg. The professional (raining »l hy teachers in* ip? W °5 
primary teachers can best be pro- [fair ,>w n orsdi ffe«Dib 

vided by Ihe four-year concurrent Th,, mit t . 

imnortam . inal w 


s . or of the rnlio of teacher training places 

government at Brunei University, would be 3-1 in favour of the BEd, 
The project was commissioned last but (he difference in length of 

r?ii rv$ the DES at a cosl of courses between the two has meant 
x.iii,uuu. parity of output: 

. ro ois foreword,. Professor Kogan cruitina would inc 
otes the paper as evidence that war d 5 the PGCE. 
throughout its history, higher educa- "In particular i 

tion in Britain has not been backed ! 

by a simple and unambiguous view * 

of its purpose. Institutions founded 1 #11011 H 
at the end of the nineteenth century 
and beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tunes, for example, did not remain LdllllOl 
narrowly instrumental and local in 
their curriculum or aims. rnn nhn 

“Many of the criticisms that might CIICi 

be made of higher education now are bv charloffp R« 
also pan of a longstanding concern * Charlotte Ba 
about mismatch between curricula The Open Tech pn 
and the immediate needs of society,” be seen as a chi 
he writes. traditional teachii 

However, Dr Silver finds that National Associate 
both the constituencies involved and Further and H 
their expectations are likely to warned this week, 
change swiftly in the remainder of In a critical stati 
this century. _ Manpower Service: 

Expectatioiis of Higher Education union says that t 
Project Paper /, Some Historical superficial attract! 

Pointers. I Tech is irs nrncnnr 


'V--.. • 


Planning schools ‘not 
practical enough’ 


by Pnul Flarlicr 

PiamiiiiK schools have failed to instill 


• - 

• ; a.J .'rt'J \ 

! , 111- K't'; ■ ■ 

i; M ■ 

illicit ; 
iWi! , 
Ips l ; 

'iiSkliliVi ■' 
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it was claimed at a major conference 
of town planners today, 

Mr William Mckee, director of de- 


. „ parity of output: low level BEd re- 

h .V* ™«word,. Professor Kogan cruiting would increase the swing te- 
stes the paper as evidence that war d 5 the PGCE. 

! SM£ h ffa l S&£a5 _ " la ^ alar lha aai °" > 

■ by a simple and unambiguous view /"v 1 • 

of its puroosc. Institutions founded 1 11)611 I PA 1*111 11 
at the end of the nineteenth century lllllg 

and beginning of the twentieth cen- 

tunes, for example, did not remain L<H1110 1 DC Oil 

narrowly instrumental and local in 

their curriculum or aims. fk|p phoon* 

“Many of the criticisms that might 
be made of higher education now are Uy, o 

also pan of a longstanding concern y Charlotte Barry 
about mismatch between curricula The Open Tech programme must not 
and the immediate needs of society,” be seen as a cheap alternative to 
he writes. traditional teaching methods, the 

However, Dr Silver finds that National Association of Teachers in 
both the constituencies involved and Further and Higher Education 
tneir expectations are likely to warned this week, 
change swiftly in the remainder of In a critical statement sent to the 

r U- L r-j Manpower Services Commission the 

Lx/vctatiotis oj Higher Education union says that the apparent and 
Project Paper 1, Some Historical superficial attraction of an Open 
Poi nters. Tech is its prospective cheapness. 

I ~ “ .. “Yet it is not a cheap medium/ 1 

hnnlc Nafthe says, “The preparatory costs 

n u cits not f , eB f ch n deme[it “ * c an b e 

. out of ali proportion to those incur- 
red m conventional teaching 
OI lPn methods. The ratio of 40 hours pre- 

paratory work to a one hour unit is 
.... . nol uncommon." 

poliiiciuns m the operation of the Another major concern is that the 
/ binning process nml fnwn planners proposals for mi Open Tech have 

J F ,,,cir iuad^uaiVS^ the i 

SSSKlBJrSSlt'M q--. ‘ 


BEd course which provides the 
necessiuy breadth of education and 
training required hy those intending 
to tench children in their early 
years." 

The NUT snys it believes it would 
be detrimental to the profession ns a 
whole and to (he school system if ail 
secondary teachers were 'to (nullify 
via the PGCE and primary tcadteis 
through the BEd. 

“This would in effect creai ■ a two- 
tier profession which might well re- 
duce understanding and co-opcrnlion 
between teachers working with dif- 
ferent age groups. It is essential (hnt 
staff in primary, middle mid seeon- 






_He quoted approvingly from The 

planner, are morally ' ^ hlfd“°in 10 a “ e f‘ illo 8>«' 

low esteem. 6 Wy ■ ■ “ oMlnndn^^r "^ ltSl U . SUa V Kt ^ 

^,Mekee .old .he annual SM n, mc r ffJSSf Wha ’ 

KSiufeiX a |f2 UlUre ’>P lan "‘"8 should 

•••iefesss 


r . i. . r ' bhu training. 

gfEiSSi FaiTed 
jfeffiSaSS studen 


Mr John Hanson has beeomme prln- 
clpal of Southampton College of 
Higher Education after two years as 
vice-principal to Mr A. Buckley, who 
has retired. He joined the college in 
April 1979 from the Polytechnic of 
Wales and has previous experience In 
local government. 
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come effective in the local govern- schooTr Ior , tne ie S h 10 Provide access to education 

menl decislon- taking arena." He said than a h ac ; ^ j anything other and training for excluded omunt 

skiiis devei °p- Sofa’s 


rjt 

schools to provide anithlL* Lh£ acc «s to education 


ment control. u D j 7;,.." ■■■« »wniu icaurers mainly for those whn«» 

BSJtfsr- as ft: » Am 
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rianniae students needed three 

£R r M i,ls v how ; too P erate ^ 

light of the political machine, how to 


mose iving m remote areas. It re- 
jets that the proposals will provide 
mainly for those whose needs are 

Cl "T 11 met ” P a rticularly 
those who already have jobs. * 

It is also concerned that the pro- 


students get 
remedial 
tuition offer 

computer studies course was offered 
this week by the Polytechnic of Cen- 
tral London. 

* tl J dent union complained to 


important issue 

and length of nil BEd coiuSJ? 

y Ssff* - ,0 

ould "Hie o nc y ear popp 

ifnll Kd ld . ^ rC,ained •fcw 
if nil had degrees which include en 

nS , n .^kct' and where 
here academic subjects would £ 
relevant to the school cu 

Z p , G f CE courses fi 

rc- tended from one to two yeanL 
■t*?h other graduates. ““SWi 

hlU .[ ai a,ld In-service BEd detn*, 
l hnt pohey statement issued bTi 
:o»- National Union 0 j T eaSea/ 1 

H News in brief 

I Rose’s thorn 
removed J 

Allegations of academic censui 
against Professor Richard Rom.J { 
lessor of politics at Strathclyde fc ^ 
versity, have been dismissed by 6 \ 
American Political Science Abo* : 
tion. • 

But the association’s ConuMj ! 

. on Professional Ethics, Rights m f 
Freedoms found that the prowta i 
followed in the preparatiM of 4 
book Presidents and Prime Aftam : 
which was jointly edited by Profaa > 
Rose, were regrettable in somn- i 
spccts. 

Complaints had been lodged b 
Mr John Helmer that a chapter co& : 
missioned for the book hid lea 
suppressed. Although the coaMa : 
judged thnt the editors were put) ■ 
responsible for the misundejsuij v; 
which arose, they were wtlsiv 1,- 
rights to reject the chapter 1 

of" ^ 

“ Jobs crusade i 
ho , . , 
in The college lecturers’ wm a ii 
of back the Jobs for Youth Cmpa? f 
in by sponsoring a young 

Iravcl on the Jobs Express, IMWj f- 
carrying unemployed young 
— from Newcastle to Lon®* 0 [> 
November. , . . 

The executive of the NsttesJ » 
sociatlon of Teachers In Further t* . 
Higher Education Is also tesp**** * 
further five young people who " 
attending the mass deraoflslrsw 
and other uclivllios in London a® . 
end of the 375 Jobs CrtBtrfetsjJ 
journey around the country s Mi* 
cities. , . 

Organizers of the 

... HDoealcd for soonsors at £1KJ * r 


appealed for sponsors at £1M * ® 
I Fur the scheme, organized umet 
umbrella of the TUC. 

Looking eastward 
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Mr Mckee said: "PlanninB edu- vMr S“ S * "f said, with final the further education avst^ ttS 
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nnhnl* I cni un, °n complained to — =» — • , „ 

Ln aSli?!?' Dr 9°i n Adam - The Saudi Arabian govenrtg^ 
on the hSJ? 0Ut , ° f I 6 scents give todny £15,000 to the Ugjj 
wur S ?em«SSS ^H ,0n . al d, P Ioina of Stirling library to htybfljg 
Serf t d » ? Uh / clua . r P a8S - 11 Penodicafs dfl Islamic W j 
fbe^mirS Ini t k a* conlinult y on culture. The cheque will be J 
were m hH^i d lnade< l uate Caching sented by a representative 
Nnw° nM a T,L.-.. Saudi Ministry of High® EAo« 


W expert shows signs of rigger 

Science Conrespohdqht 4,000 miles;^ ^m’okiljj 1 1 S 0 ‘dgHettes* ' and ' '®° * 1 S 

? 

population and even scientist find !fI.felV cl l- COuId P°«ibIy De made of wlth a^iM a ' P' nt : . ,,d ng 


cnSXn.T s“ ,B proposals re- topics at the universuy 
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lb of peaqul Kutr 1 a pfictet- beer n? ^ ed ' next year ‘ bu * °ne who failed the Council, Is to be the ^ 
ssibly tie. made pf ^ oot be Unilever Research. 

vhicn contain * . smoker qt 3p a ; dav: flowed back. his anootatment on Octopp ' 
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ESt&r Yo * Uni™ ra ,i,; 1 ; e ,rt ;; 

Oenornl, Occident . Stntisiics 1 are 
often meaningless to the gfeWeraV jePLhii i 
population and even scientist find {nouidv 
them hard to understand somettmea, bo\Vcrfct ^<w 
Professor T ; A. Klct*.. fl division ; terc 

safety advisor for ICf, told the BA's P "Another wa 
mathematics section. .L, 

Instead he proposed three new ware Removed 

UWVC rtf nnuniai.. .1.1.' .kiila.!-. IVlUUVCO 


JSPtpl “■¥ W J35 i. TE- *?«■» * next saS 

Another waV of descfibihB riskit t^ ■ 1 - , : dissatislfied with .the’- i 


Unilever head 

Sir Geoffrey ABo. jML'SS 
the Science and Enginetfu^ ^ 
Council, Is to be the ^ 
Unilever Research. H* 'J® i d 
his appointment on 
he completes Ihe term °* "" “ 
job. ; 
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sateiy auvtser for icr, lold the BA's "Ariitl.er ■ ", r i redlatloh; ^ l : ur 'ne St}XrfV na L W were' stiU- Job. 

mathematics section. tti cnmle °^- ! 5S ^ rib * n B risk? ^ Id. -. By uslne th^i- j t- aissatisifledwitn theputcomfe be- , 

Instead he proposed three new LKSjj 1 Jrfj- source* pf death' fiiUy wtfmVdfhMffi Si Wotdd^ be r» 1 

w «ys ot presenting risk statistics eve? Iyed ^ : Pic^r^p^th^^aSivUies thc llnJ^ U | bS SteilCe fo J' st udenls P on Brunei SpCCl 21 

which would he p people understand except ■ r . t . he one cause .of., : realIv hDrm/i^«^uI^? wtijch were remedlal^ courses. • * aruitHS 

the relative ■ (^351. gajnri • UniveretJ 

everyday activities. Firsllv Professor tiding a motor cycle -'.our tnonev n^H' then, spefid that a total of 31 stuo 
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Brunei special 

Brunei University bM*2{5 
that a total of 31 st , ud *f^ na foefl 

its special undergraduate 


the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 1 .9.81 


Poly considers plan 
for Cyprus annexe 





****** 


by Charlotte Barry 
A novel bid to provide degree 
courses in Cyprus is being considered 
by North-East London Polytechnic in 
an attempt to counteract the effects 
of Britain’s high overseas fees. 

The polytechnic's Cyprus annexe 
would be attached to the islnnd’s 
privately funded Higher College of 
Technology in Nicosia. Courses 
would be validated by NELP and 
lead to a degree awarded by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards. 

Details of the proposals are laid 
out in a discussion paper prepared 
by Mr Colin Milner, NELP's assis- 
tant director. The polytechnic 
already has close links with the 
Higher College in providing advice, 
course validation, external examiners 
and annual consultancy visits by 
senior staff. 

Every year 12,000 students leave 
Cypres to study abroad - most go to 
Greece, but 20 per cent travel to 
Britain and seven per cent to the 
Eastern bloc. About 1,000 remain on 
the island to study in the six public- 
funded technical and teacher training 
colleges and the Higher College. 

Plans for a University of Cyprus, 
supported by UNESCO, have consis- 
tently failed because of the division 
between the Greek and Turkish 
communities. The Cypriot govern- 
ment has made approaches to uni- 
versities in Britain in an attempt to 


persuade them to award their own 
degrees on the island, but negotia- 
tions with Leeds and Buckingham 
fire believed to have broken down 
due to a lack of funds. 

Now NELP is offering to help bv 
providing a limited range of degree 
courses, probably business studies 
and surveying, taught by polytechnic 
staff in the Higher College. Mr Mil- 
ner believes that setting up the 
annexe could provide a valuable use 
for surplus or potentially redundant 
staff and also lead to new career and 
research prospects. 

“If the same staff taught the same 
syllabus and were subject to the 
same examining and validating proc- 
edures and the same resource sup- 
port requirements, it is difficult to 
see why such a course should not be 
taught in Cyprus or indeed anywhere 
else in the world,” his paper says. 

Fees would be lower than those 
charged to overseas students in Bri- 
tain, and students would save the 
cost of subsistance and living costs 
abroad. 

The CNAA pointed out this week 
that its charter does not allow it to 
award degrees outside Britain . 
although it already advises institu- 
tions in Hong Kong. Dr Edwin Kerr, 
chief officer of the CNAA, said that 
it would only consider providing a 
similar consultancy service in Cyprus j 
after a specific request for assistance I 
from the island’s government. 
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A policeman came up trumps this 
year when he organized the meet- 
ing of the Educational Centres 
Association at Chelsea College, 
London. For delegates jived half 
the night away to the sound of 
Sutton College of Liberal Arts 


Jazzing up the agenda 


jazz band. 

The band is led by college prin- 
cipal Mr Peter Batten, a semi- 
professional jazz player who set 
up the band of college tutors and 
associates a year ago. 

For the tenth year running the 


conference of adult education 
principals, tutors and students 
was organized by Constable 
Bruce Perry of Richmond, who 
was student representative on'the 
Advisory Council for Adult and 
Continuing Education. 


UGC drops mathematics report Student union Protect adult 

kl, D...I t71_ll ..... A- A « . -« 


by Paul Flather 

The University Grants Committee is 
to take no turther action over a 
controversial report on the future 
demand and deployment of 
tnafiremttkt lecturers in universities. 

The report has attracted a sign if i- 
mt body of comments in recent 
monUis, many criticizing strongly a 
recommendation that lecturers aged 
-- to 45 should be compulsorily re- 
tired to deal with a projected fall in 
student demand over the next 15 
yean. 

.J UGC spokesman said this week 
at the exercise had been very use- 
' r W l to 8 ether with with 
fofU?!? w ® be ta *® n int0 account 
io any future decisions by the UGC. 

report » re W n ° plans 10 act on this ' 

ii^wi^' C lk Ule rP GC wotdd be work- 
wlh the Department of Educa- 


tion and Science to get better statis- 
tical data on expected future uni- 
versity placings linked to population 
changes. 

He said the report had highlighted 
the serious problems caused by the 
bulge in the 35 to 45 age group. This 
reflected the boom in recruitment in 
the 1960s and had occurred in most 
subjects. 

Without some action here there 
would be no promotion for young 
lecturers. He admitted in retrospec- 
tive the report should have included 
data on the age structure of 
mathematics lecturers. 

The report. Whither Mathematics , 
was written by ProFessor Douglas 
Jones, professdr of mathematics at 
Dundee University, in his role as 
chairman of the UGC mathematical 
sciences committee, and circulated 
widely for comment. 

The report concludes the best way 
to cope with projected 36 per cent 


fall in mathematically trained stu- 
dents entering universities between 
1983 and 1997 was the “compulsory 
retirement of the members of the 
35-45 group." It admits opposition 
would come from many quarters. 

The Association of University 
Teachers immediately sent out a let- 
ter to nil mathematics departments 
urging them to criticize the report. It 


threatened 


University freedom attacked 

uanectoM .fr##dpm of the One of the major problems of the 

Kcountahilihr J“ eir , flC ^ °f public Government's model for a national 
week bv th^rho? 8 * au ” c bod this body was its lack of flexibility to 
• t . he Inner reflect local and regional needs, she 
Mr Ann said. There was also concern about 

cemferenrp r«f7k„ r to i d . annual capital assets held by the local au- 
^unties RpLL. , ° nd ? n Qtlt * Home thorities, such as building and equip- 
m York £f a Advisory Council ment, for which they should receive 
P°lytecbnics p ,. ns to , transfer compensation. 

central sn Jr rn ™ e , 8es local “What js being proposed begs so 
to an undenni^ji 1 " 16 ? 1 , w ? uld resuIt many questions and is going to be so 
bilily to the! of their respond- organizationally impossible to effect 
•A| edSSJSrrt - ,hat lt is 8°‘ n S to throw higher 

10 have a institutions have education into turmoil and -'cause 

co^crahfertamx^,; she daimjl 


00 coramunliw- ^ ra considerable damage, she claimed. 

torfep6ndent| v y frri?®fu can 1 op £ rate Mi Harold Farnsworth, principal 
f°untry by acwS!II» • rest of . tho of Brighton Technical College, said 
tog it in t . mo . ne y and us- that the polytechnics should be re- 
fai universltie# fr “ manner moved from local authorities and put 

Neve that the ' ath ® Past I under , central control with the uni- 

much ftSS 6 “niversihes have too versifies. 

•ability SS ,hh? n t d t0 ,° Uttle acc °un- Mr John Bevan. ILEA*s director 
Ufcni u takind i S w by the Govern- of education, told the conference in 
• Mr WaS 8 “ e t0 them no w-'’ a formal address that the only long- 
ue of th* r s P ea kb>g during term solution to the rational plan- 
Govemmeht ** ®Prmal debates on ning of higher education was to i set 


linking with the 


ISe e rs’ leader fails to get TUC seat 

Std° C !fJi° n - 0 6 f^MchpL tll i ? N c tUi0 " al of lhe tiro brigades union, Mr Terry 
Higher j faSSP®** ln Further p a rrv 
mSP" i faHedt,v2 I0,v< Mr Peter ^ ' 4 . 

on the Six candidates were chasing the 
WiaUed acJ^S m 1s Week - five seats. Four sitting OWjJ 
1 -699.000 Council, members retained.' their 
he Vacant SBat seats, and the vacancy was filjed by 
^.^ r ^nerff' t y S r Br 9 u P left by Mr Parry’s successor. Mr Ken 
fom, °r leader Cameron. -with 9^56,000 votes. ■ ■ 


did not explain why it picked on one 
age group, did not explain the effects 
on teaching and research, and did 
not consider the cost and means of 
forcing such retirements, said the 
■ AUT. 

Critical comments came from' 
Queen's University, Belfast, Edin- 
burgh and East Anglia among 
others. Dr Atam Vetta, . senior lec- 
turer in statistics at Oxford 
Polytechnic, sent in a 15-page report 
' Hither Mathematics, challenging the 
statistical basis and doom and gloom 
of the report. 

Information 
service gets 
go-ahead 

The Government is to go ahead with 
an information service on credit 
transfer in education, Dr Rhodes 
Boyson, Under-Secretary for Higher 
Education, told a careers conference - 
this week. 

Dr Boyson, speaking at the Asso- 
ciation of Graduate Careers Advis- 
ory Services' conference In Sheffield, 
said that the service would aim at ; 
providing information on. educational 
opportunities for 70,000' students a 
year. A “pilot operational phase" 1 
was under consideration now. 

“This information oh the 'wide di- ! 
versity of courses, is apparently so ‘ 
difficult to track down under the 
present system that frequently the , 
effort is just not made.*’ Dr Boyson 
said. “The value of such a service 
would be likely to grow with the ( 
increasing demand of continuing 
education in all its forms and with 
the development of more modular 
courses.*" ■ 

The announcement broadly follows 
the timetable laid down in the Toyne 
Report on credit transfer, published 
in December 1979. The report antici- 
pated at least 18,000 inquiries per 
vear for an information service which 
would cost abouj £250,000 to estab- 
lish. - • ••** 


The freedom of student unions to — 

spend their £25m share of public I A|*V IT 
funds under new financing rules in *7 

future years was challenged at Sussex r Q1 
University this week, ^fL n Jif h ° n *LS 

Draft proposals by a university budo^f ^n n*5 
sub-group include one which wifi n.ofi n c,,?,? rn . n S 
drastically reduce student union pow- weelc lh 

er and hand over control of facilities, vr" - . 

such as sports clubs and bars, to the Centres AsScia 
university council. 

n_,L 4 §_ 4 * i |. ■ x p London that sorr 

Both the National Union of Stu- s jH er this maw 
dents and the Sussex student union s j on ^ i OCfl j aut j 
attacked the proposals saying they 
were an early warning of how uni- a i ot Q r adu t. e 
versifies and college could use the redSce their on 
new rules to destroy the traditional .. B t ^ r P 
autonomy of student unions. vidfoc th2 bare ? 

Under the rules, which come into think^there shnuli 
operation this month, student unions JSS Mre/rSS 
are rejtarded os another department JS^tlSI * * 

of a university or college with funds M M 

allocate d in competilio, 1 wilh ,11 other w “.jSkILg d“ 

g terns. slon which also i 

The Sussex University group look- Whitehead, Labo 
mg into the detailed operation of the North and Opposi 
rules came up with three models of further and highe 
how the student union might work. MPs agreed that 
The models will be discussed by the duly placed on (i 
council during the next year. provide adult edu 

Under model A there would be amendments to tl 
some reforms but the principle of the Act. 
block grant would remain; model B Mr Whitehead s 
provides for joint-management of jng quickly towai 
clubs, ihe book shop and travel situation where 
bureau; and model C would leave forces are being 
control wilh the university. whole fi eld of adi 

‘Brunei 534’ face sack 


spending says 
Tory MP 

Local authorities should be required 
to spend a set amount of theft 
budget.' on adult education, Mr 
Robin Squires the Tory MP, said this 
week. 

Mr Squires told the Education 
Centres Association conference in 
London that some peope might con- 
sider this move an intolerable Inva- 
sion of local authority .freedom. 

"I also realize that those providing 
a lot of adult education may then, 
reduce their provision," he said. 
“But as some local authority are pro- 
viding the bare minimum or less, I 
think there should be a stated mini- 
mum percentage spent on adult 
education.*' 

Mr Squires, MP for Hornchurch, 
was speaking during a panel discus- 
sion which also included Mr Philip 
Whitehead, Labour MP for Derby 
North and Opposition spokesman on 
further and higher education. Both 
MPs agreed that there should be a 


Mrs agreed that there should be a 
duty placed on local authorities to 
provide adult education in planned 
amendments to the 1944 Education 


Mr Whitehead said: “We are mov- 
ing quickly towards the pernicious 
situation where so-called market 
forces are being applied across the 
whole field of adult education.” 


Continued from front page 

of natural wastage to achieve savings 
as ineffective. TTie aim is to achieve 
savings of £0.6m in 1981/82, £1.4ni in 
1982/83 and £2.0m in 1983/84. 

The report says that no central 
university funds should be provided 
for Brunei’s five research institutes 
except for salaries up to the sever- 
ance dates, and compensation pay- 
ments. 

Departments will need to be 
“ruthless” about not preserving 
courses with minimal intake uf low 
quality students “and about asking 
members to retire from full-time ser- 
vice even though their output is still 
positive and indeed competent. 

The report proposes the abolition 
of th£ past of full-time student coun- 
sellor and warns (hat Ihe students 
union will have to make significant 
savings and that the university will 
have to ensure proper control of 
expenditure. 

Thd report was quickly condemned 
by academics. A spokesman for the 
Standing committee of the Associa- 


tion of scientific. Technical and Man- 
agerial Staffs national advisory com- 
mittee expressed “considerable 
alarm” at the recommendations. 
“Such recommendations have been 
made on an ad hoc basis without 
serious consideration of either the 
academic implications of the propos- 
es or a thorough investigation of the 
financial alternatives. 

The Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals is to meet later 
this month to decide whether to 
agree a common policy on the ques- 
tion of redundancies. In particular 
they will discuss whether to agree to 
offer the same compensation pay- 
men Is tq lecturers proposed for re- 
dundancy. The UGC wants to know 
by the end of January what numbers 
are Involved. 

The UGC and Government arc 
still talking about how much money 
will be available to pay for redun- 
dancies, . and this hinges on how 
much compensation i$ . offered to 
people in local- government and the 
civil; service who are made redun- 
dant: 
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Poly control plan wins support 

fnfrm*. ™ * Edl | ca . t '5 )n , Authorities to create a and colleges should be strengthened 

DS stoeS tL f ?nnJ??^^ ent 0I °: centra,bod y “nder the control of local rather than diminished, 
of rolvtMhni!^ COn * ro J hls , w .oold P*™ ™d “When resourcesare tight, it is more 

from * rife ^ h »5 S r 0m t „w a" Polytechnics and colleges crucial than ever for instftm ions to be 

/Sdenfi aiSST f ° na n, °“ n ‘ rn « h, !? h " educa «'on courses. alert to possible slippage of standards 

Tlic council n | nn t Model ® 's based on DES plans to and to be allowed to deploy the total 

set up remove the 30 polytechnics and 60 resources available to them in as 

planmne and fundinp of°n»hh> j S? ,!e ^ es . into a new sector flexible a way as possible so as to 

higher education fnifs Se by c< | ntrfll ^verntnem maxi ? li ? e their academic effective- 

SidhjS. Paper w,uch was pub ' n h ?W s A ^ m s?i e , e ^ « 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEA^ 


-•-mum jy 

New calls for changesj 
overseas fees policy 

by John O’Leary crc . 

ik neves, while ttxe v 

Pressure groups have begun a new pEn'lLSf Si a .SP *" d Ft& 


L- i" ° — v*j »iu uuv awwiui 

higher education in its initial response 
to the Green Paper which was pub- 
lished in July. 

It says it will produce a “more 
considered" response to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science consuf- 
tatitve paper after a special meeting on 
October 13. 

The Green Paper contained two 

« tara»<:. u 1 _ 1 _ r ■ , 


S %5* ™ S a 9? mm . Itte . e . The council stresses that the national 

me inaa s initial response sug- body should have enough academic 
gests 3 preference for Model B by credibility to inspire outside confi- 
scating that lessons can be learned from deuce and must be able to enter on 
the systems in Scotland and Northern equal terms into discussions with the 
Ireland. University Grants Committee. 

wel1 ■» the 


respond. A White Paper will then be 
published and legislation is expected to 
be introduced in the 1 982-83 Par- 
liamentaiy session. 

Model A is based on proposals 
devised by the Council for Local 


rd va„ 0 Secre r ry ,C c n f S«™' ,8h ' he H“ d 3l “LTd'rt 

is T h e iSMS,,. rolc of 3s bo“L““7« nat; 

■ 6 0vernin 8 bodies in the polytechnics advanced work was concerned. 
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« by Jolin O’Leary 

‘I Pressure groups have begun a new 
s round of campaigning for changes in 

0 Government policy on overseas stu- 

- dent fees in anticipation of the debate 
on the subject by Commonwealth 

1 prime ministers this month in Mel- 

- bourne. 

' Three organizations have made sub- 
, missions either to Lord Carrington, the 
Foreign Secretary, or to all participants 
\ ,n the conference. All three make 
strong pleas for new measures to 
promote student mobility within the 
Commonwealth, one concentrating 
entirely on the threatened introduction 
of health charges for foreign students 
in Britain. 

The Council for Education in the 
Commonwealth, taking up the theme 
followed by the consultative group of 
academics and administrators whose 
report will form the basis of discussion 
in Melbourne, calls for a coordinated 
programme for developments in higher 
education across the Commonwealth. 

“The urgent need for n Pan- 
Commonwealth measure to counteract 
increasing barriers to student mobility 
cannot be too strongly represented/' 
the Council s submission says. The 
programme would have the task of 
strengthening existing institutions and 
could establish regional centres of 
excellence, ns proposed by the As- 
sociation of Commonwealth Univer- 
sities. 

Fee remission and fee support 
schemes should also be extended for 
deserving categories of students, the 


Plan should be widened and i ^ 

iSssSpSs 

Ov«sc«7t7uen!''^S^°Sf 

sssjtrissS 

BT" usine hcsi,h B ®8 

“In financial terms the ne »^ 

b^ons if they come imo eK 

put a further burden on& 
sponsors, including governnSf? 
insurance and/or for mS* 
and will effectively cut the mLt 
of awards available under CoS 
wealth schemes or the BriS 
programme," UKCOSA *2? 
suggests an agreement Si 
Commonwealth countries to 3 
reciprocal arrangements fortivoi 
of health facilities. Q l 

e JH^ UKiK t Commi ssionoiifof' 
seas Students has written direcu,,. 
Lord Carrington, appealing fix ii 5 
vision of policy before the MeJbcm r 
conference. Special mention isma&i - 
privately sponsored students, who m '■ 
not benefit from inier-govemnHj i 
agreements. f 

“>Ve believe that the present £ 
policy, insofar as it adversely afe ' 
deyelopmg Commonwealth asm 
whilst favouring the rich EHCnatsa 
is morally uiiucccpiable," the Co» i 
sion says. “If significant amendran • 
arc not forthcoming, thedarnagetooa 
relationships with CommonwiH * 
fnends may prove irreversible." [. 


& 0U P of Vietnamese reftigee teachers 

!!** cameras aflcr completing a three-week 
reorientation course In JJognar Regis, evn/ur/mz thr 
complexities of the English schoof system B 

favg COttMdercd teaching hEain in Enfant! 


and It is hoped that up to lTwilf be able to take a 

snejidin br d8i 7 g i COnrSe ,m P rovln 8 *helr English and 
B P j r °? s 0,1 ^ffachinciif to schools. Since 

be .helnlnn tn . rnmi.o ♦ j* ^ lWillld 


Careers advisers call for cash 
contributions from industry 


hy Paul Flather 
Graduate cnrcei 


— — r— m securing teaching lobs. 

Tones l,i<| M e„dNUScl„*d ( h„p 


by David Jobbins in ^ sl ^ !tudenls « > cjifnci.lt time thi „ k 

W“ ine wi,h lhi ‘ a 

easw ,tu< * en| union SfSHSm“«! | !i» SSs 


■be .helping p r “7 : '^ c " reHS ^visers have 

US closed shnn 


mis week to help them esennp 1 
double bind of declining budgets and 
rapidly increasing workload caused 
by the recession. 

The Association of Graduate 


think thie ,c 1 . ^ llle Association of Graduate statf ns wc »* says. 

3ur approach to^Ji vid uaf ri S h n Ad rV ‘ Ces (A S cas ) has A ocas plan to spend £7,200 < 

iberties." ^ n ® bts and fn n !J etler \i to companies active developing a new computer apto 

The conference, attended hv nn a® J ecru i tn,ent market te ^ to find which students would I 

delegates from 60 institutions 12l ™-. ds JP- fi . nanw a more " Ultablc . for careens in com* 


thusiusm, hut lack financial muss 
lo curry out the necessary uA 
“Careers services arc uwferpH- 
pressure than ever bewfe « stixkt 
rind it harder to got jobs, yd almost d 
(careers) services liave suffered rethc- 
lions in budgets - and in somecaa 
staff ns well/’ it says. 

Aocas plan to spend £7,200 ra 
developing a new computer aputuoe 

tact In fin.) Bin.lanle iBiDild b( 


with a raneS linfi J e orsftn,zotion In rejecting the private niembfrc’ The conference attanriPd ion ■«22i® l #5 e f ecrult ment market tc ^ to find which students would 
compulsory 6 studen cnd 10 P^^chGonaervaSveMPMrNicho- dele 8 ate s from 60 institutions 3 ^ also eSfcien?^^ fun f ds < f°A nancc a more suitable for careers in 

bership. y td nion mem ~ I 0S Winter ton had tried to introduce a F eed «« coastitutionSl chandeS d cost ' effec tive service. current booni area forcradu4tejobi 

Theexistino'cu«t* m J enrher this year, both sides ofthe a ‘ me . d at rescuing FCS from the® The total packnge includes setting un £12 *pjW new opportunities program 

as “ahhfiPrpni^' Hu ...U, J/“ s _“ n . de . mned Commons had shown thev publicity it earned afler°iaRi F e ,. w computer technology to orncraw 'y ou * d ^ 00 H at biotechnology and o 


mt ' . T 7 volwf 118 de,e g Btes bussed for Widal 

~“ ld puse to iste^S f teg l tcs { m . U8t > ^ and| 1 mformation' bank!**™’ 

outresfcareb Into a workable voluntary lnr« , j eS i’ 0 » T ^ lse ^hti^sto aparticu- reriresent ^Th S Bt * nsdtudoi, s they c The total cost is expected to reach 

Hil&iv Wv M!nis,e « >o JS55£Si^ ■ . pmadme teSSfl^BSLIL^SK " Ith «'ra 


new computer technology to process T uM look at biotechnology andc 
information about employee a ndiobf f llDre oxj)loration as possible m 
a new opportunities programme a boo,n nroas ' 
trairung scheme for careers advisers. The npneul was launched by \ 
and a careers information bank. Tony Raoan, chairmnnof Agfas^ 
The total cost is exncriPH ™ ,i services’ annual conference- at » 
« u C a ngnter ^5,000 in the first yea? wlth nn extra fie,d Pii ¥ cch oic this week. 
[hfying colleges which ^0,000 needed o£er the neit ^wo earned about a 
tend and closing dates y e ?«: Aacas say the package could be f a , S,g . n of tl,e hflrdship ^ 
for delegates will also P aid for 'f 350 companies give £100 a 8raduates - 
enforced year over three years. In 1980, 1 ,400 ofthe most able)*** 

TI i... * milliard tti nrarlnntoc mgllV LO u ' 


" ■« '"-s week IV. comin .~ » "la. a the ampioyers SJTffE 

Finnic I Slfnrlnnt l 7 r?Tl~i — advisers ca„ contribute lime and™" 

Pi U f! nt b'drainYetnUoSHres^ 

MrsAniBlj PureWaUat Ke e le. ouUining majof^, meetingcalledfv 2“!/ ^ ? li . ng ,n November. . . . 


extent small and unrepre- S™ ^ the P^^hnic, he 

ifOlinc hau. W...U fi. 


Metal fatigue 
discovery 

A new device, which could 
importance in detecting fatig« 

■ £ vr .i_ -llnlairnrUDi! 


teftchers .is spasmodic. . 

Areording to the researchers there is 
n substanhul potential, demand for 

In-service courses for prop aH?a 

tcKhers to work in a multi-ciVlhiral 

J* n . ecd . for su< ?b courses is 
most evident in the experiences qf 
many of the teachers we have inter- 
viewed, faced with the duy today and 
minute by minute problems of working 
in classrooms with children whose 
cultural, community, intellectual and 
linguistic situations are diverse and 
which, they only completely under- 
starul. 


But he claims there is firm bark mo 

Sssjsf?s? . ~ ran 


^ fto 1 has proposed a doublhle o i iha 
quorum. for umhn oat,».i . nB . 


attended by 105 people ^dsavoted ^'^“^c who hav7b« n dc'teld" 

® 1 “No onii ....... ■ ■ beenadobfed. “ WWc h have 


mg structures, is to be aevowp 
Sheffield University. '• m ' tJm 
Backing for the project, whw 1 
tpke two years to construct aw 
mission before experiments 
on It, is to come from the Wj 
E ngineering Research CouncJ^ 
has agreed to give £207,M0 te» 
the construction of the ® 




i a ™1S n ’ D ' ion? 7 ana S 

■and He complains that policy H^ded hv' : gWlyteinfc.-s . He is also to teek a c6n<Hh.M i 

' ' ‘ : ■' ^ ; ‘-i ' ’’'l \ : ' 1 ' ' ki ' ■ VCrl 


JJFj’yp*. Most engineering dfi]*** 

^ ea ,J a J[j n iS frqm stresses because of-be 
n want f n 8 twisting and end pressures wiu 
•*, • ' ' cracks. It is impossible 

return to fatigue behaviour of b] ctall ^ fl(a 
idies free nents and structures from “^Vv 
tions and lected In laboratories that uW . 

simple fttigue testing devices- ; 

itltutional An example of. the use 

eech and fatigue machine, which w^n li 


ratigue macnine. wtuui -■■■ . t 
L iOif high by 4ft square. JJLj 
-• measu re the shear forces D| -j 
■ vertical steel tubes that suppP/f"!. 
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Confere-ce held at Lancaster U ^jT 5 

Boy son unrepentant A ray of hope peeps through clouds 

nVPf* Tnrv nnll PI AG ?S§°blln"d e dTth C e Vffin Pa .te er an eZ h Ji n „„ he n. W?rn , edlh?Seinhi ¥ 1 ’' l™^d a, Ways of enriching the hkh- 

over luiy polities L cd m rir,^ r t r u c i ^n‘Tr'" g f 


A robust defence of the recent cuts libraries if they are going to be kent 
in university spending was given m U p to date with research papeVs 
Lancaster last week by Dr Rhodes throughout the world, [ do not be- 
DAiwnn thf» Government s junior Mpvp a muntni +u<. n ■. - 


Boyson, the Government s junior Ueve a country the size of Britain 
minister responsible for higher can fund 441 or even 45 institutions 

education. He told an international each attempting to provide courses 

that Rritnin mil n nrvl „ii ...l- .. . . 


cuuw«hw**. ... — -- --- -iiwiiipuiig iu pruviae courses 

conference that Britain _ could not m almost all subjects at a world 
afford 45 universities which tried to level." 

provide courses in almost all subjects Dr Boyson, who was speaking at 
at a world level. the fifth international conference 

'The 300,000 students now in our organized by the University of Lan- 
universities is a figure six times as caster’s Institute for Research and 
high as our pre-war number. We also Development in Post-Compulsory 
have 220,000 in polytechnics and col- Education, defended the wav the 
leges of further and higher education UGC had distributed the cuts. Less 
taxing degrees or their equivalent, popular courses were to be rational- 
h* __ , . . .. Eed so that they were available 

“The £3.6ra of public expenditure somewhere in the United Kingdom 
on the universities in 1938 has now but not at every university 
risen to a figure of approximately “The UK is not a large country 
£1.8 billion this year. , and with the exception of Glasgow 

Dr Boyson pointed out that higher and Stathclyde universities, which 
education accounted for 16 per cent tend to recruit locally, and the Welsh 


SiSSSSS 

SrSIr-r™ spjrw'SflS 

mci in iy/8 tew of the scholars and Inevitably, thoueh there was. a 

administrators who flock lo the Lan- deep gap ' in perceptions between Groups who clustered around the 
ff.Sffa ,had n0 !'. ced th .e participants with a direct responsi- grandmasters of higher education 
™ nl ? d , falbenng on the hon- bilily for running hard-pressed insti- ^ e0T y 7 llke . Burton Clark of the 
l mosl had L “pen- rations and the academics engrossed by University of California at Los 
rir. f downpour which the teaching and research. "For me. sur- Angeles - or the analysts of interna- 
inShiP. 1h 8 i, had b . rou 8 hl .? v 'val is the name of the game," said tl .°P al tr f ads '« bigher education pro- 
umversihes throu^iout the world, professor John Horlock. vice- v,s,on - bke the European Cultural 


universities throughout the world. 
Yet instead of huddling for shelter, 
the 150 participants seemed deter- 
mined to find a route back to the 
sunlit uplands of expansion and 
vitality. 

The paradox was embedded in the 
conference theme - survival and re- 
vival - and echoed by Sir Bruce 


. , . T , r~- : UK IUIBIIJ, QI1U LI1C VYCISl 

of the total educational budget and universities of Lampeter and Aberyst- 
1.6 per cent of overall expenditure, wyth where teaching is available in J 

whicl 1 was already claiming some- Welsh, the other universities are iGVlVal atlG 
thing like 44 per cent of the gross national institutions with national re- , _ 


ized so that they were available ' and echoed by Sir Bruce 

somewhere in the United Kingdom Williams's closing speech in which he 
but not at every university. described the mood as “both sombre 

“The UK is not a large country 3nd optimistic”. It was spelled out 
and with the exception of Glasgow ex P llclt ‘y °y Professor Gareth Wil- 
and Stathclyde universities, which rw-if -j . . « p 

tend to recruit locally, and the Welsh I il6 D3 tt I ft lOr 
universities oflamnPTpr anrf AKprunt- s^JKXK. tlv IVJI 


Professor John Horlock. vice- ™ s,on ; ! lI 
chancellor of the Open University. h0undatic 
But the scores of papers presented at s® 6111 ® 1 ! ** 
the workshops ana seminars paid less Yet the 
atteniion to the policy problems of depressin] 
systems and institutions than to the higher ei 
human problems of unleashing creativity 
creativity at a time of entrenchment, them. 1 
So one of the most popular groups John Size 
at the conference was the one look- Carnegie 
ing at teaching and learning which of the sti 
gathers regularly around Edinburgh’s point ara 
Professor Noel Emwistle. Others consensus 


national product. 

Yel the 1970s had seen .a con- 


some- Welsh, the other universities are 
gross national institutions with national re- 
cruitment," he said. 

con- “At the same time as the UGC 


. i j .. . i - ---- ... >-*v wmb Mine as me u\jv_ 

linued reduction in plans for expan- - plans indicate a fall of 3 to 5 per cent 
sion because the increased demand in the number of university students 
for places never matched expec- over three years, their plans also 
rations. The ago participation rate of allow for an increase in the number 
18 year olds in higher education had reading mathematics, physics, busi- 

fallen during the decade from 14.2 — — -‘-.j:— — i — = 

per cent to 12.4 per cent when ample 
places were available. 

By the 1990s the number of 18 


survival 


ness studies, medicine, engineering 
and technical subject, ail of which 
meet a national demand.” 


By the 1990s the number of 18 Dr Boyson said the Government 
year olds would fall by 30 per cent, had not before considered the pos- 
he said. It was against this back- sibility of changing full economic 
ground that the Government had cut fees for all university courses, which 


A conviction that higher education 
had lost its political constituency and 
would not easily rediscover it, 
dominated a panel discussion at the 
opening of the Lancaster conference. 

Professor Gareth Williams, who is 
organizing the current series of 
Leverhulme seminars on higher 
education, warned participants not lo 
concentrate exclusively on the finan- 
cial survival of their institutions. Sur- 
vival alone, without a revival of 
values and ideals, “would be like 


. , , , ’ — vvuiowa, nuivil ’ — — — — i “ ■***■>**. wi 

spending on universities this year would be paid through each student's values and ideals, “would be like 

, 3.5 per cent because of the need local authority grant. winning a battle only to discover that 

5 ^®P“ bl i c expenditure. Over “ This wou | d mean that universities everything one had fought for was 

^ .>^ ndl u 8 °V he and other institutions of hiaher destroyed, he said, 

would fall by about 8 or 


P uDllc expenditure. Over “ This would mean that universities 
unbSi?/^ n ^ nd ' k B ° n 0 the and ot her institutions of higher 
cenr° U d ^ abou t 8 or education had to respond not to the 
4|EI; W „; ( „ nrnutc demands of a government or govem- 

lee lut Grants Commit- ment body or some other body 

rfSLS 01 • d ? n a ,P h fi' however appointed but to the de- 
mine ih P !!f nUSe ? ,? r 3 [ by mands of students. Given the failure 
[he l;L he „ cl ! ts e .^ ua ^ throughout of much manpower planning it is 
would hflvp ua,vers,l y sector. This quite possible such a method would 
Hi e n bKtl a re cipe for en- g e at least successful in meeting 
*Thp iinri/ 0rse ' . . national needs and business needs 

ize the cquSJ 1 / *12S? nal ; wl,icb arc aIwa y s difficul t to fore- 



Foundation's Ladislav Cerych, 
seemed to inhabit a different world. 

Yet there is an all too obvious and 
depressing link between the fates of 
higher education systems and the 
creativity of the academics who staff 
them. Loughborough’s Professor 
John Sizer gloomily quoted from the 
Carnegie reports. “The preservation 
of the status quo may be the only 
point around which one can rally 




, , . “ isupc lu* cn- 

•tthBnienl or worse, 

{Jrt* UQC have acted to rational- 
* ™ , c . ours « and the staffing of 
wanes throughout the country. We 
EL 45 uni yersitles in the United 


destroyed'', he said. 

But Professor John Horlock. vice . /t Ba Br 

chancellor of the Open University, ■‘ /■'•‘WKKtm. . . . 

disagreed. “For me survivaMs the Professor John Horlock (left) and Ronald Dore panel members, 
name of the game,” he said. The r 

average university was faring a cut of 

between 15 and 20 per cent up to early retirement and find new ways 
1984 and most could not understand of funding individual older students. 

fha moil # 1.0 mil. kaon Jir. “D..< ( n . 111 . • 



the way the cuts had been dis- 
tributed by the University Grants 
Committee. 

“This kind of reduction cannot be 


“But for most of us in Western 
Europe that would mean a revolu- 
tion fn higher education. We have to 
ask ourselves whether that is possi- 


, «I1U II1C aLalUng OI cast ,,IW WI iuuuwuvu vpunwi u t uuuLiiua miGUIGi uiui IS puaor 

hall 5 *!? H8h out the country. We Turning to overseas students, Dr absorbed without redundancy. This ble. Personally, I doubt it," he said. 
KSrf UIUV ersities in the United Boyson said the controversial de- is the catastrophe farina nearly all Professor Ronald Dore, from the 
JJTgaom and 396 other institutions ciston to charge economic fees was our universities ” he said. University of Sussex, said that the 

-w-AL 18 can read for degrees, taken after the failure of the pre- Mr Gerry Fowler, deputy director change in the political climate meant 
wim the current cost of research vious government's quota policy, of Preston Polytechnic and former that universities would have to de- 

am ikd uni.... .1 a i. n t 1ft f uhAiir tilnhar arlimafinA mimelir ftiHp what than hiam v^nlln 


wh - i. I j umcr msuiuuons cision 10 cnarge economic recs whs 

“WMm ,? eots can read for degrees, taken after the failure of the pre- 
emiinl/l a cui ? e nt cost of research vious government's quota policy. 
Sk)Sv 1 m ° n die science ai| d tech- . Overseas numbers had trebled in 10 
” sice and also the cost of years, and an indiscriminate subsidy 
TI __ . made no sense at ail. 

Recovery has 
problems too 

MjWe- rMging review of the in- 
predicament of hiaher 
institutions, Sir Bruce Wil- 
Chan^ d r . 0r tbe Technical 
chandnn^ 6 ?* 1 ? and former vlce- 
of } be University of Syd- 

gSn \U^ le thou 8 ht nad b«n 
Son of aifv fPiP® 1 on hi 8 her educa- 
q!c futUre upturn of econ °- 

J 010 recession would 
hon ? n hi 8 her educa- 

B»? l 3 USflr 5 m, 

as U weTi * B ™“ Wllll “ m! 

One ^SS; r In 1970 the Department of Educa- 


Labour higher education minister, 
said that public and political opinion 


ride what they were really for. 
“They will have to justify themselves 



in Britain was alienated from or not in term of what they can do for 
apathetic to higher education. the people in them but’ in terms of 

To regain public confidence it the public benefits they offer". 

In the long run, he said. It might 


would be necessary to change the 


orientation of the system from youth be necessary to separate the roles of 
education to recurrent education; to ,L ~ : — *■ — 1 


meet the needs of industiy better; teaching people from 
cope with the growth of leisure and “screening” mechanism 


university in research and 
ng people from its role as a 
ming" mechanism for jobs. 


The only American speaker, Mr 
Michael O Keefe from the Carnegie 
Foundation, pointed to ‘another 
threat to the universities. In the 
United States employers had become 
so dissatisfied with the products' of 
the education system that they were 
beginning lo oner their own prog- 
rammes, he said. 

A large computer company had 
already obtained accreditation for a 
computer science degree for its 
trainees and the Rand Corporation 
was now able to award doctorates, 
he said. The growing shortage of 
youth could result in private firms 
competing to lure people into em- 
ployment as soon as possible, offer- 
ing education and training - perhaps 
even a degree - as wel! as a secure 
job. 


US planning method greeted with scepticism 


Even in their present straitened cir- goals which the institution aspires lo, 
cumstances Britain's universities and then to rank the goals in order 


ji'KSS 

Sir Bruce Williams 
In 1970 the Department of Educa- 


seem unlikely to adopt any of the of priority. Later, they are asked to 
exotic management techniques which estimate how successful the college is 
are becoming fashionable in the in achieving each goal. 

United States. By comparing the two assess- 

A conference study group devoted . ments, stud Professor Martorana, it 
to institutional -management 1 heard became possible to identify areas of 
papers commending 'the use of in- “goal hiatus" - areas where a goal 
vestment portfolio analysis, ‘‘mang- was highly valued but where aspi- 
nltude estimation scaling" and even radions were not being met. College 
mathematical catastrophe theory to administrators could then channel re- 
helo universities and colleges cope sources into that area, on (he 


On* ^ . In 197U the Department or nuuca- nrnuiHiiuwiu wimhw,* ~ 

»aTtn rT U ^ economic growth lion and Science had expected help universities and colleges cope sources mto that area, on (he 

prod ^ 0 ht some of the extra 850,000 students by 1981782. By 1979 with the new spending crisis. But assumption that staff would be highly 

leisurc^Th " J be form of Increased the DES had reduced its forecast to although some of the. papers were motivated to achieve the goals in 

£ 30 -^Sinc= then the pali*, had *£*** de d s ion makers ,o 


leisure Thu Ia OI mc reasea the ut& naa reaucea us ioroh ^ «««. r-r--- ----- ” - - — - 

forb^ge? o^fevef finLTb”d“ha?ged tS°ine “‘probably the most critical ! reaction moroS \ 

S 3 £ 3 be j£sa 


rc °rSflniWhn ,, “bool for longer; of level funding had changed to one rrooaoiy me 
r 65 Pond Sf votat »onal education to in which university recurrent re- was reserwd for the concept of mag- 
«Sring for th n „ ew . technologies and sources would fall by between 11- and tjitudei 'v^MnrtS* 
-the ^pducahonal^ieeds of 15 per cent over the next three described by Profpsor 5.V. _ Morlo- 

■^■SSS& yeara rana of Pennsylvania State University. 


- sr rem UYCI r ana of Pennsylvania State University, their long-term planning documents. 

•jisst ; d „ D ^zr z ™ srssjr gjssr-fe ss zssz&t™ ■ as* 

SS2 tecMed by re~s T b TS SI i“Jd ^ ^ 

long group, *°Z Sribufion^f reso u rc« PtefeKor Mar.orana's tted, was 

•£r?S“ a favourafSi^? y ve ^ 2? d a , 00 would result He said the basis of his technique vigorously challenged, hcnyever. Mr 


to- ought to use this approach to update 
ty. their long-term planning documents, 
;n- Good planning should be kobI- 


sani ■ ralba t hive Ml #k 8e ,n . mvcBimeni in W as to use the subjective opinions of Rob Culhbert, a member of tho 

.^ession;", he sald UMd the pre ' ul e , * <:C o erBte ‘L at it was ex- academics and administrators, rather Further Education Staff College at 

r ^ S,r 1 ?°^^"?^ lltihitfons to 55ari objective measurements of per- Coombe Lodge, said that thecon- 
T? 15 ® lii hioh«^ .j!/ a .. * be . SChbe of tremely difficult for IBM P* . . in rMlarmlne whether a cant of Boats was a hepiiilrno one. 


“If it is difficult to establish 
criteria for success why bother?” he 
asked. “You will just be following a 
will-of-the-wisp. The search tor 
criteria is often just a way of legiti- 
mating decisions which have already . 
been made." 

Professor Graeme Moodie, from 
the University of York, asked 
whether the whole business of goal- 
setting and goal inventories was not 
just “a very expensive management 
tool for manipulating the university". 
And Dr Gunther ICIoss, of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Techoioey, suld that in 
many countries goals were deter- 
mined at a political level and not 
within higher education institutions 
themselves. 

Mr Cuthbert’s own paper to the 
study group, however, was scarcely 
less fanciful. He argued that the pro- 
cess of policy-making which Lea to 
"catastrophic' 1 decisions to close de- 
partments or institutions of higher • 
education could be predicted or at 
least analysed by using mathematical 

A three-dimensional model of. Mr 
Cuthbert's theory,, complete with 
“fold curves”, “control space", 
"cusps” and "bifurcation sets* 1 , was 


their productivity. 


aper to provide a way of 
arid therefore alfevi- 1 
catastrophic effects; of 
Is in higner education. 
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North American news 
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US ‘must learn from Britain’s errors 7 

from Olga Wojtas education originally proposed by the institutional representation of our appearance and possibility of 

WAWiMnmN Keagan administration, and despite interest in the Federal policy unprincipled decisions being miule. 

— - - * irr; 5 


British Itigher Var '?. U H UnlV T’’ ty ? s , socialions . had Dr Spitzberg maintains there will 
AmericaM reahze^ the ?n,non*,n^ nf Cd m substan L ral recovenes ■" be adequate information about 

hi^CMed^ i ni ng° an ^ct ive IZpon^' -ft* ^ 

political force, and of fjchlinc the ' Kr'ir nritim «-rh r.- i educa, ! on on, y « the « is a strong 
Lposcd downgrading of the impotence of 'the ^un&J 


proposed downgrading of the 
Education Department. 

This is the view of Dr Irving 
Spitzberg, general secretary of the 
influential Association of American 
University Professors. 

iL. tmn- r>_ n •- ■ 


justification from the political 
system, and when we don't receive 
it, we can use either the silence or 
the illogicality of response us 
political weapons in the fight for 
greater resources and justice in the 


Higher 
funding 
needed to 
save 

universities 


- J.' Ine political education secretary backed by an political weapons in the fight for 

1 tbe , un, Y er f ,l J! able and powerful assistant secretary greater resources and justice^ in the Ulll V6t*Clf‘lpo 

3 "'^acyofa period of for postsecondary education. distribution of support . ^UKS 

°L* h ' £S" T„3 n Vi/ g,l ' ,n aS SL- r„„3 f js- 


i s. were minimal . i . 

In the 1970s, Dr Spitzberg was a 'The major strength of the 2® "E 1 ?T n,ze our vi e jlant « 

sr— 

Smm by'lhe Federa" Go«nimem. d jK'hilies’ 83 "heel' ^°Neftralitv Dr Spit2b f tg SU ®' SB tbot lhe 

-are sszLsft* sf^F 

state and Federal political processes. 8 Dr Soitzbere warn/ S nltd trad,IQn justification of policy 
“When one compnrcs lhe response by DrTerre? the £mE„ P“J ,,ons <“ k '" b y «* UGC." 
to date of British higher education to education Sretarv to 52 u He add ! ft®*, 10 an outsider 

Ihese massive cuts with even our education denartmZi in?o « tUn V » ° l bserver - th e UGC s apportioning of 
inadequate response to the Reagan educational Sundation ^with hiSh» the CUtS s ^ ms . rea5onable - “What is 
challenge, one can see the virtues of education student JJ h S unreasonable has been the UGCs 
a more self-conscious political administered bv the Treasury "™ iS unwillingness to justify its cuts and 
system." says Dr Spitzberg. c ■ tbe veiy fact ,hat the magnitude of 

Education groups throughout a position a2ha^to^?S"ni? the CU,S thei P elves the Thatcher 
America had been able to nioferaie Brliish ™ll2aaues wh«e wL f° vern T- t *? as not been j ustified in 

■JLi.grc,. extent lhe c U „ in higher be depeKpo^’n'lv 


-I. J.7-1 V ucuucu wiai nigner political onslaught of the Than 
snue an J FMr ■ re,1 J? # , . n . Wlth,n ,he government says Dr Spitzberg. 

b y D re^ K" £ JESS 

«‘ ura |i°" secretary, to turn the 


,r ~ tMuvohiuii lu eaucauon secretary, to turn the 

| b ®5? massive cuts with even our education department into a national 
rVi a l ‘ a e re s P onse to the Reagan educational foundation with higher 
chaHenge. one can see the virtues of education student aid btinc 

system^ra^DiTs^t^frB P ° htKAl fldmlnialered b y the Treasury “coul§ 
y EduMtfof mourn b Sirn,,oh« , p5flce Amencan higher education in 
AmurU u.i u 8 rou l? s . throughout a position annlagous to that of our 
America had been able to moderate British colleagues where we would 
ip a great extent the cuts in hint.,, be depeedemepoean^TweS 



y , , j*wims.a WIILIL 

universities und colleges can he 
successful." 

The AAUP will continue to work 
to strengthen the coalition of various 
higher education group-rsu that the 
level of funding front Federal, state 
and private sources will be restored, 
and will guarantee the maintenance 
of quality in higher education, says 
Dr Spitzberg. 

He urges that the Association of 
University Teachers in Britain tries 
to form a coalition with vice 
chancellors and other interested 
parties “to change the political 
environment within which the UGC 
operates and thereby give it greater 
power in fighting to restore an 
acceptable level of funding for 
universities." 


Speakers to disclose 
the art of fund-raising 

SSSSSSS 


iil-5 i>‘ 

mm" 


^Ironaut In training: no more spin-off^ for Stanford? 

Stanford research hit 
by NASA economies 

Rtlisnrrh at Ct- nn e i ... 


dating back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury when Harvard sent three clergy- 
men off to London for money. One 
was hanged, one was never heard of 
again, But the third managed to 
struggle back with £500. 

Now fundraising in the United' 
Males is n major enterprise (higher 
education raised more than $3bn last 
year alpne), and at a seminar in 
London next week the conference of 
University Administrators has called 
in the experts to explain to British 
universities what alternative ways 
there are to raise money in the wake 
ot the Government budget cuts. 

. Among the sneakers will be lead- 
ing members of the Council for the 


1 j IJU1H UK 

day you arrive," says one. “You join 
the club, and you're paying the dues 
for the rest of your life. But it will 


for the rest of your life. Iu it w^ 8C ™ acl,0 ". ls t “ en ' ^ 
take a lonn time m VMnn i!. The universities have wka 

around to grving money to unreerah lb , e rep ,° H rt ' stol j ng J 1 !' 11 ®' s " 
ties if it's Sot part of the ire™ of “f d =n« to tar «t 

, There is still a marked dichotomy drn?°^rPf^ 

between American public ami mi- ff" 1 of - the P ntar, ° ConWan* 
vale institutions. Graduate conlriGu- ^ n,vers,t y, Facu,1 y Asson ^l 
■ lions are much more likely in presti- re PPf t s messa g e 
gious private unlversitips whirii u n ,,_ universities ure at a cn/fcal stsjt n 

■".public JKITX. » in ,he handi d ,hE 


limiting the rnnSofcfc 

nifttcc. “ S ' MCial «"«"»«? 

The Committee on the p*, 
Role of Universities in 

( ?f t: cnl| ShCl1 by ^ he Province's ni^ 
of colleges and universities, Iub^ 
commended increases in 
meet the cost of inflation and!} 

l" 7 „ r wrn W, ! h I n additional “ 
S-7m (£l2m) each year rorrewBa 
university equipment and fumiin 
If tins money is not forthamal 
suys the report, a restructured 
versify system will have to be ht 
duced with one comprehensive o 
versity offering a broad range dig 
quality degree courses, no moreS 
four other universities with i r» 
tneted. range of coutses, and fowj 
five special purpose inslltutkuu. 

There are at present 15 paKti 
funded universities in Ontario. 

"The coinmitte recognizes iki ■ 
action proposed is drastic,” sap if m 
report, which has been scat to Hi * 
William Davis, the premier of Oar- '1 
io. "The current problems of 6^ 
universities are suen, bmreta,fa|{' 
if funding continues at the levdisf * 
gested in the May budget, h bp; 
gent that action is taken.” '/ 
The universities have wetewd ■ 
the report, staring that It givesawz : . 
of confidence to their work 
Professor David Bates tbps- « . 
dent of the Ontario ConfefaMtf i ; , 

1 1 ■ r... .... i _ <^..1 t- 


to public universities there is often 
unwillingness to make donations for 
fear that the state will promptly re 
duce its support. “But you can al 
yS A flll L su Pt ,orf for thc unusual 
S ""w.presi 


Advancement and Support of Educa- dent of ih* now presi ' 

lion, the world’s large^ educatioSal bSL^ pri . vate ? aso Western 
association, one of whose prime con- and J? rmer dean 

cerns is fundraising. P ° n ? "IK p , ublic Univcrai- 


cerns is fendr^tog P niI *e con- 
CASF W Hic a a «? that 


o p ~’ t T ■ p . Qlc ^ uso western 
Ul ?* vere,t y and former dean 
^W e u- mg at the public Univcrsi- 
Tel1 thc aIumni with 
in, ° « 3 u P er 


if! : ' 


i"' _R*Search at Stanford University’s nailem« , . -"ft cami 

medical centre which has drawn on writenn^u^ i* nab ! e to s F e ^ k t0 J ust “sum 

.. 3fcT3i2Sft 1 5S a » Kui 
^, wi11 ^ ' b « - - £ ^-, wi 


. "It came as a revelation to us We ^ iscd J20m for Michl- 

just assumed that gan durui .g ft .five-year cnniDalan for 


m.y 


■ wilicease by The mdofS imnieff 

tea^ Cr ^iJSS’ deCHd e' seven E ^ h bra 
Bionredirai ,nc, “ dl " g . Stanford's was adapt 
ffiSSSS A Ppbrations Team NASA 
fte UnlSd up throughout pressure o. 

civilian * SlLS? 1 * 1 ° 3 ,ry to 501 Vc and “sesse 
22J" p f rob, f i jns “ ln * the vast dition in s 

a dflta «P*«c*ed by the widely use 

BSiT" ^ pace vtoiiwofi 
tttSSr ,hmUgh * ^ BATeam^ 

reB H lt of what < h NASA “ an of fs ba 
i ,, tSSEi dB 8rt e '‘ 1? -^conrtnujng -beltt ??iyWdA, 
:-Jightening H , i flve of Aheife featosiSn 1 ^ S} 

! h8 wJ , i e * n;d “ bande ^ b V December to 

..’TO of the teams have NAS^b bi 

; coptracled but the actual research tbink 
Stanford has had the advantage of ^Jfchnolo, 
, cou^uct/ng iia' own ■ research in the ® tanl 
a H d ^oratories. »ed ■ ‘ t 


reran, 1 IT?""*,'"" be easily reprogl CASE, who ^11 ‘add 
Eraiisti lan * uag “ otW than seminar. “ “ 

wa. ad^ P E?“ re dCTi “’ » b ‘" b 

P^-reSSi^ “ as. i n u, 

grssss. v ssj a sm 

Sdeh, ITT 1 may «e nlu C ,||yT tetweenBri 'hSdl 

on am, L. onam Hamson that anv en hehtenpH h 


just assumed that ^herpetmle'were f "oew^aSd^"™”^ ^ 

CASE, who will address 'Snif back - ..bringing in consul- 


CASF whn Juin ZJa Hrewm ot anything i 

who will address the nii tantr ~Sri — ■«■■■& *«* vuibui- 

semmar. CUA updating the address list 


[ the address list 
But it paid off." 


address a seri« of ^ intemSn»f ° ,0 in pub,ic unvers « le » seem 

AmeHca’ ft. Snd?Jl^ n8 ,0Wards more 

terland ' dZJ 8 r b ^ fair * »y that the 


ment." 

“The alternative to adequate fa 
ing proposed by thc report * c 
thinkable; its consequences kit » 
cess to quality education, and K 
Ontario's research and develop® 
would be extremely serious." 

The Council of Ontario ill* 
versifies, a voluntary assoaanofl ' 
the 15 universities, has urflfl “ 
government to comment swifliy? 
Hie report and to renew 'its con® 
ment to providing the “nan®* " 
sources to maintain and 
Ontario universities' now tmww 
standards of excellence In t»w 

research and community serwe • 
The committee’s report. 

commends that universities 

more part-time courses, 

I in professional continuing ww** 
whore these can be offered in w 
eration with professional «P 
izations. . .... 


er education is that ««, L. “ 6 "; proporttona to the P vt- n » wuianans are sun ui«» ■ 7 r 

Co 15 yeaT™i|«~ h7ra K h . e ‘“J 10 ? f Sovirament fiinLg " ,a,? n 'he universities, says tM 
trying to take me* ^? VC beE u James Rshef, preaidem of ?ASF addln 8 thaI mare course lij 

SSaWawarf SgtS&SS 


anuuju ue mihuc wh»- 
Ontarians to follow courses 
parts of Canada. 


parts or uanaaa. . 

The government should wso 
duce a policy of free ttrajj 
dents in Northern 9 n !fhu». 


laboratories. tlo^nd ThE 


auu. universities - academic aenis ,n narvmu 

and government conSo™ are abs^ attended their local unlve ^L. 
lutely antithetical terms - and the The re P orl expresses, 
of declining enrolments the tho critical shortage 
role of pnvate suppport for educa students in computer ^ e ^L. 
hop has assumed ^n' greater S' ne8S - and some areaS ° aSS 
portance, and svstemmii- fs, n >ira.:J.i enolneerina. and suggests that sp 


with head injuries, magnetic and 0 rcsearc h govefnment r 

measurement devices enabling doc- such as Nl SA° o b 5,S f / sencies : vlted^S cxE 
fort to monitor complex hswt.de.. rotow tranJ^r S 5,t,g? d for tech - works; 
feels without (be danger of chemicals u ^ nQt certain whlrW'NAcx 8,1(1 ®PpHc«fi 
or mechanical probes, and a talking complvtog wlth^ iM? h ^ Some of tb 

wheelchair. The wheelchmr allow! the cutb£fa . ' S reBU,alion afte r difficult It S 

■' ; ~ 1 -Antericdrt .'ii 



However, It warns thartw 
dangers in the gpvffjj" 
vening to expand supply . t 
to perceived manpower ■ 
adding that such a mov e fr] 
contemplated only when m 
tions of demand were . uf* 
arid likely to be enduring- . 
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Overseas news. — „ 


Scholars challenge r uling 

from Benny Morris tin* nvmniim,. — j *•- - 


JERUSALEM 


Archaeologists this week resumed fc ™ ltl! were found, 

their excavations on a disputed site . J er ^; and w °rk at the site 

n the CitV of David’s area of Jeru- J n i 8nsi ® ed l h' s summer despite pro- 
blem after a new victory for the *“**• repeated riots bv ultra- 

in the courts. orthodox demonstrators, which set in 


='cK“3;d“,rE 

“ mm is on '° f ,he ro ^ 

SST ! tXe P Hebrew Uni versity P and medieval Jewish cemetery and that The archaeologists had refused the 
S hrael Exploration Society - that fcbeological excavations would be a education minister s request that they 
W SffmePhad not orooerlv con- desecrati °n of the graves. The Sup- stop digging until the Attorney Gener- 
^*p!J a Trchaeoloeists before fssuing I. eme Rab bmical Council and the a [ delivered his judgment, which 
suited an: gi g Supreme Rabbinical Court later sup- should now serve as a guideline for a 

the OruSr. nnrt*H this iiidtnmnt Dmifnliripnt Hani.inn 


the excavations and that the cxcavn- ^ . „ 

tions would be halted if more human David s u Capit , al - ( c ? n,rar y to 

remains were found unanimous archaeological opinion). 

None were, and work at thp *iu- ■ m ? re rec e ntl y argued that there 
intensified this summer despite Dro- !; 8 danger . that Dr shilo ’ s e *cava- 
tests. repeated riots by uK £"! m L y cban « u P° n a " d destroy 
orthodox demonstrators, which set in SSiJPTSf 0f the H °j Se of David, r Dr 
train moves to stop the dig 0 bas uncovered one side of a 

The Ashkenazi - western Jewish STJf ' r pyra ? lidBl . structure 
chief Rabbi Goren and qonhnrH; w bicn he believes is an important 

(oriental Jewish) Chief Rabbi (Svadfa mu, ? ,c,pa building or possibly the 
Yosef on AuBust IQ t an ? ent citarfel but which Chief 

may be 

ing the area was on the site of a late y 

medieval Jewish cemetery and that The archaeologists had refused the 

archeological excavations would be a education minister's request that they 


the order. 

Mr Hammer, who is a leader of 


ported this judgement. 

Dr Yigal Shilo, who directs the 


Government decision. 

Strong criticism has been voiced 


the National Religious party, was city SvW racaraSm rad the k ^L 01 ^ Z nUc ^ has h* 6 " volced 
“decisively influent, as an obser- in- the ^. baral Pa ^ ^ponent of 

vs nt rehgious Jew” in issuing the s v J Pnme Minister Menahem Begin's 

susoension order "by the stand taken P £fa f ^!t ° r 0 « a \!? k Yadin, Ukud bloc against the role played in 

bvchief Rabbi Shlomo Goren and the Bl jy^‘ n “ l Mazar and Nahman Avi- the affair by the chief rabbis and, 
uand of the chief rabbinate,'' argued 8®^. all declared that th ere was more mutely, against Mr Hammer's 
rhe Biralicants. ?° ® v ‘ dence 10 sh °w that there was a acquiescence to religious pressures. 


the Bmlicants , ® v * aence 10 sn °w inat rnere was a acquiescence to religious pressures, 

(he applicants. Jewish cemetery and that the excava- 

The trouble began when a tractor tions are in sixth to tenth century But various national religious party 
unearthed what seemed to be the layers of soil. The more recent top- figures and the leadership of Agudat 
remains of a human foot. soil was removed decades ago in Ytsrel, the Begin coalition's ultra- 

Digging was suspended until an excavations at the same spot. orthodox component, declared that a 

agreement was reached with the Re- Chief Rabbi Goren who at the flouting of the rabbis and a resumption 
lijrious Affairs Ministry that the start of the controversy denied that of the dig in the area will lead to their 
ministry would station an observer at the City of David was the site of withdrawal from the coalition. 

Zimbabwe University gets Academics 
first black principal plan strike 

from Stephen Taylor The Cameige Corporation has a a 

contributed about £30,000 towards T)V"Ol£ST 
SALISBURY the cost of the conference which will r 
A 50-year-old law professor this be attended by ministers and overseas t r* , 

week became the first black vice- academics. trom Geoff Maslen 

chancellor of the University of Zim- Apart from the opening of two MELBOURNE 

babwe, new faculties, the most significant . . , 

Professor Walter Kamba will be change at the university since inde- Australian University academics are 

installed as principal at an official pendence has been its relationship P laania 8 tn^r first national strike in 

ceremony to be attended by Presi- with the government. protest at a decision by the federal 

dsnt Canaan Banana and Mr Robert It is now the direct responsibility ^ 08 1 r ap en £| neer ng 

Murabe, the prime minister, on of the Ministry of Education having , ea * n University, near 

Momy. However he moved into his previously been an autonomous body ‘ Viemourne - 

new office on September 1, having funded by the Treasury every three The 8,000-membei- Federation of 
wen appointed principal-designate in yeart. Australian University Staff Associ- 

Fcbruajy to succeed Professor John Dr Nick Chideya, the convenor of ations voted at its annual meeting in 
Le 5 is .°n his retirement, the conference and a civil servant, Melbourne to slop work for one day 

Professor Kamba was born in Zim- said that the conference would con- over the closure which is seen by 
pabwe but obtained his first degree centrate on the nature of changes academics as an unwarranted in- 
■t-ape Town. He completed a mas- which should be introduced at the terference in university affairs and 
«n degree at Yale university before university to complement the autonomy. The federation's new 
ping on to research studies at the changes "in Zimbabwe society. president. Dr Adrian Ryan, a Syd- 

u ™f rsi [y of London. Professor Kamba said curricula ney University reader in phar- 

Atter lecturing at the University of should be adapted to local circum- maceutical chemistry, said the deci- 
Dundee he was appointed dean of stances, specifically the subjects of his- sion to take part in the strike would 

!« ii aw facul ‘y * n 1^77 and remained lory, economics and agriculture. be made by each of the member 

Ml t UMt post until returning to Zim- "With the attainment of indepen- associations. 

Thf u y ear - ' dence thc university has taken on new Although the university sector has 

mere .has been widespread discus- responsibilities and must play a cru- been subject to government cuts in 
mdenl n , acade ^ic circles here since ciaf role in the development of the capital and research funding, the fed- 
th pm" i . n A P f fi ,ast year over country and in responding to its eration rates the Deakin closure 

to hi fotofo which Is likely needs/' he says. more important an issue to take ac- 

liam/nf ecled . * n tbe present par- On the delicate question of uni- tlon over because of the dangerous 
■3~*~¥ session by legislation. versity-government relations he adds: precedent and threat it posed to staff 
furthp r debate be taxen n stage “The effectiveness of our contribu- jobs. 

conference X nn 8 l L on wi }} resl . on our ablh '? t0 ^ ve The decision to close down the 

vJhnStt r ° le of the um- the policymakers an objective view. engineering schoo i at Deakin was 
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from Stephen Taylor 

SALISBURY 
A 50-vear-old law professor this 
week became the first black vice- 
chancellor of the University of Zim- 
babwe. 

Professor Walter Kamba will be 
installed as principal at an official 
ceremony to be attended by Presi- 
dent Canaaa Banana and Mr Robert 
Mugabe, (he prime minister, on 
Monday, However he moved into his 
new office on September 1, having 
wen appointed principal-designate in 
Jrbruajy io succeed Professor John 
tSL 00 b k rtdrement. 
rrofessor Kamba was born in Zim- 
babwe but obtained his first degree 
®. 9* ^ (Wn - He completed a mas- 
degree at Yale university before 
8j>ing on to research studies at the 
of ^ 00 . 

n,„j r lecturing at the University of 
liSufb® i was a PPointed dean of 
■ be J a * fac ulty in 1977 and remained 
tuk!l! i^ 05 * ‘Until returning to Zim- 
tk! ast yent * ■ 

f/^ re B flS been widespread dlscus- 
inWflnl n , acadei ™ c circles here since 
thf> e .m“ den . ce . in April Inst year over 
wc umverslty's future which is likely 

[i B _p n ,“ fected In the present par- 
liaraeptary session by legislation. 

fuHh.r ddbate W *H h® toKen a stage 
ne *t week at a threc-dSy 
2fe,on "The role of the uni- 
0 ]a n a o nd Ite future in Zimbabwe" 
ZF°* Professor Kamba’s Installa- 

Court rejects 
P»ty appeal 

Wa »^Coni«t?L Bad i en iI Wflrtte,nberg 
jected u^nnetitutlonal has been re- 

ca»^ i C regional high court. 


The Cameige Corporation has 
contributed about £30,000 towards 
the cost of the conference which will 
be attended by ministers and overseas 
academics. 

Apart from the opening of two 
new faculties, the most significant 
change at the university since inde- 
pendence has been its relationship 
with the government. 

It is now the direct responsibility 
of the Ministry of Education having 
previously been an autonomous body 
funded by the Treasury every three 
years. 

Dr Nick Chideya, the convenor of 
the conference and a civil servant, 
said that the conference would con- 
centrate on the nature of changes 
which should be introduced at the 
university to complement the 
changes "in Zimbabwe society. 

Professor Kamba said curricula 
should be adapted to local circum- 
stances, specifically the subjects of his- 
tory, economics and agriculture. 

"With the attainment of indepen- 


dence thc university has taken on new 
responsibilities and must play a cru- 
cial role in the development of the 


ogkt phrtf7 s . WSfl ™c “d Eci >‘“ 

DemLaP^SSf tbe - Christian 
col|Mes7n p n ^ voled to close 
‘ ^uR i P E i sl j n §? n flnd Ldrrach 
students a?! gating number of 
teachers A nd vacancies for 
^TaL 0 ^ 12 ’ 000 Adepts of 

• Baderi-Wnrt t fl?v now enrolled in 

• 22.000 inl975 er ®’ corapared with 

^^ntee? h a 00 " 811 ^tiQn expressly 
■ °f universlfil. continued existence 

1 BtiUhn h ‘ Ch prpvide d ®8 ree 

riijed that the 

• yni vertities • tu! d J only . to lhe seven 

' the^eAncH? 8 ^ m existence 
,19S3. F ^^totion whs passed in 




country and in responding to its 
needs, he says. 

On the delicate question of uni- 
versity-government relations he adds: 
“The effectiveness of our contribu- 
tion will rest on our ability to give 
the policymakers an objective view. 
For that reason we would expect to 
retain a substantial degree of 
autonomy.” 

South Africa’s 
‘foreign threat’ 

A minor flap has broken out in 
South Africa over a report which 
calls for a limit on the number of 
foreigners allowed to teach at South- 
African universities. 

The report claims there is "an ur- 
gent need to curb student and 
academic militancy," on South Afri- 
can campuses. It alleges that some 
60 per cent of the faculty at the 
University of Gape Town are fore- 
igners, along with similar percen- 
tages at other English-medium ni- 
versities, and that this station 
"affects the security of the country. 

The report, prepared by two right- 
wing academics. Professor Mritland 
Reed, of the University of Natal, 

• * in . « nntto Cl 1 1'fTPH fl _ 


council IMl .. ■ ■ 

members of the council, a mu^to 
racial body set up this year .16 adyise 
parlihmeiit o» coostitimonal and 
legislative issues. 


made last May, although the govern- 
ment has made no effort to jutify it 
on economic or educational grounds. 
To try to prevent a total shutdown of 
the school, Deakin University and 
the Swinburne Institute of Technol- 
ogy have agreed that Swinburne will 
run courses there next year! The 
arrangement has drill to' be approved 
by the tertiary education commission 
and would mean that students would 
do part of their courses at Deakin 
and complete it at Swinburne. 

The federation 'however snys the 
stoppage will stilt go ahead -even if 
the plan is approved. "The principle 
still stands/' Dr Ryan said. 

Meanwhile , overseas students have 
condemned a 10 per cent increase in 
their fees announced in the federal 
government’s budget IhsI month. The 
National Overseas Students’ Service 
said it would be urging leaders of 
Third World countries to pressure 
the Government to change the fees i 
policy when they attend the Com- 
monwealth heads of government 
meeting in Melbourne this month. 

According to NOSS. the fees were 
perpetuating the underdevelopment 
in the Third World. Students from 
lowe • and middle-income families 
were being barred from a tertiary 
education Tn Australia and this was 
preventing the spread of education 
opportunity and income distribution. 
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- THE TIP 

Patricia Santinelli looks at the options open to the BEd degree if it is to survive 

A nasty drop to 
second division 


Dire predictions that the Bachelor of 
Education degree would receive its 
death blow in 1981 following ex- 
tremely poor recruitment last year 
have so far failed to materialize. 

The Advisory Committee for the 
Education and’ Supply of Teachers 
(ACSET), which is to sit down in 
the coining weeks to deliberate as to 
where a 10 per cent cut in both 
routes to initial teacher training must 
fall, made it quite dear in its recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of State 
for Education that the BEd route 
must be preserved. 


finally reduced the BEd, once the 
main route to teacher training, to 
being relegated very much into 
second position since it now recruits 
only one third of all new entrants. 
Applications this month stood at just 
10,945 as compared to 10,965 last 
year. Out of a total of 11,569 ap- 
plications only 5,669 students were 
accepted in colleges and poly- 
technics. 

Institutions argued and still argue, 
and may well be proved right, that 
this was a fluke, created by the first 
year when prospective students had 

Pn srlhjro In nau.lu “ _ 
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Its recommended cut is to achieve to adhere to newly imposed require- 
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oeuei u is not tne u level require- 
meet a total quota of annual vacan- ment but the lack of A levels which 

Sumere Sc vS sbai ? d b y le d to bottom recruitment. 

O OOO ^n lht LTlv i™: ° f “r Th ? P“ bli<: ! “> or in "hich 80 in- 
iu,uuu tn > me early 198us on the stitutions competed for students and 

pKjvecTonc 5 tl0r,S 19, °° 0 ° n ' m ' IT p ? rtic , ular thc ^ polytechnics en- 

p Th? Suttee particularly 5 ,™ s . “ ?£ VT * 

Cert of r ? 1 P 9 st 8[f dunt « versities which jointly have a BEd Teacher trainees get a rough ride. 

Lertmcate of Education intake and target of around 700 rpmniiwt irir . 

SdESd'TwL^V; 0 ^ equally lUa ” y “Effected, showi ng 1 as always BEd® “ "* in this field and that PGCE students 

rS “ r Cnl flS u far as * healthy quotas. Currently there are A„L BEd ‘ , are not sufficiently well equipped 

BEri m^hi 8 nn? h «.^ B 8 C 5 f ,ng ‘S ? 1 mme 20t80 ° students on all BEd the A RFd /hnnfj? a ^ uaient . ls * hat through their first degrees to reach 

[qi, l d not recover from the courses wilh an estimated output in Iraini^ S £ 1 “ S P y b l reduced t0 ,ba discipline. 

Tn„ BEd continued ,o ^ 6 '°°° ffiS 

apSESH MdSSS If-Affij-S? 

teachers. on!y E 4 500 of vJbnm $ ' atem ? n ‘ P ubtlsbcd today in ACSET rerommended al- dc P !e j e its secondary route si * 


u* iu,uw ur niereanouis, output 
would be naturally contained to 
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strongest' nrgumSts fc r h 
course is achieving 
length of pre-service^L ?> 
tween PGCE and BEd 2^ h 
. “]J e problem has 
doubts have been casr? h 
academic status of 

BEd. A four-year Bia Lfe 
more teachers to sain 
and would counter unfair r^tw 18 
ahoui the lack of aademfeS* 
BEd courses,” it said ^ 

Professor Ted Wragg, profe^, 
education at Exeter LTniK^J 
a four-year degree is the foS 
development underlying fl 25 
union that a three-year &d «J 3 
a transitory period. ^ 

Linked to the argument shout . 
four-ycnr degrec is the questions 
whether the BEd is a siiiSbM 
ficauon for training teachen!^ 
Malcolm Lee, president of Nutk 
and a member of the CNAA wS 
mg party examining the future dl 
BEd, says there is a great danurof 
making bogus comparisons wiw 
assessing the BEd. "The BEd S 
other degrees has changed owfc 
years to reflect the expansion tf 
knowledge m the field of educatin' 
he says. ^ 

Tlie DES in its deposition poia 
out that although the BEd acadS 
study is not regarded as equrah 
to the BA or BSc it provideo pettr 
opportunities for relating aesdemk 
work to professional training and dn 


mn uluo,,rcu 10 *ne National Union of Teachers in a “ uu,u Lt “‘“imunea. 

I would Pj?? s,atem ? nt published today in Whtrt ACSET recommended al- 

S existed V rome rom Se BEd S™ ,l P?. iats » the constant the main provision in 

route P e from the BEd adverse publicity given to teacher lhe R ubI « sector which lias concen- 

National application futures to the !T yment and P rt >motion pros- on Primary school, humanities 

J't s-wsaasas 

be on par with 1980 levels and at ^ ecI °"established recruit- ®°l ne as compared to 3,969 

Mdern whfSLoVg^a'uniS S a d £ ^ ProLfoi ^p7cJ to m wd’ OJT 2» S 


_ST r f rns ; ™ has been com- P^mary For maths this is 609 a 
umversilv by S w /c '^ f,, - v P roce ss of compared lo 4«4 and CDT 269 as 

,•22' validation and revahdation of BEd compared to 215. While junior mid- 
l hoeffti 1 ih. '^courses > : ^ v ; ??• cUe/seeondary wbjecia like «ogS- 

>w rpcn.t.- u. recruitmont has also effective- and history are sUghtly down. 

for the 




auiue in&muuons. , .. • 

Ironically the BEd’s low recruit- i w ^« 1 h^f ullr ^ ont ha ! also eff «ctivc- pt 
ment .has had the effect of conceit- instltali ° ns wlth BEd ' 

treling minds wonderfully and 6 It being t a I e u from the im ‘ B 

. seems that in 1981 more arguments PGCE On® b -^ fa,le ? the to 

for and against Its retention were out \ ? ,be othe f Sld e of the « 
forward Dy protagonists not onlv Il v.i bas 8 ?° mflde ^hem more sij 
within the j\CSEl^ membership but fol bS Shiih SUr ® & the,r tit 
^ external contributors inefodina IhS “St-fi h ch m,8ht thu as as 
™ Pe partmeni of Educaiion aiS !^;„^ e al racuse •» some in 

■ «-« "hi* hare T« 


namelv the upsurge in primary 
school children from the middle 
1980s onwards, which may eventually 
deplete its secondary route since ft 
may force the public sector to direct 
an increasing amount of resources to 
the primary BEd. 

. For it « quite likely that institu- 
tions which received their last direc- 
tive on the balance of training in 
1975 - that is if the 1980 DES letter 
is not counted - and have since then 
more or less recruited and trained to 
meet the needs of the market, will 
alter what is currently a 50/50 bal- 
ance between primary and secon- 
dary towards 70/30. 

Another issue which has beset the 


courses 10 end “ me indus, ri a I experience. 

' h,™ m “ , ‘ are 15Mles wl «lch have from tire Nailnnif puse opposition Teachers^n^Fu^ H !i u j ,in 1,10 Owwdl for 

been uppermost in the ten years of amnno thl a, i° 8 Gni p, n of Teachers Education’s physical sclent** Natl onal Academic Awards en- 

• Hara.-aS as asiar-S 

War ^must have seemed quite a rel- n' •* <■' - - ~ — — • 

' ,fica, L n when Mr.Oeof- 1^ VmAVllvm _.- L A • 

Ifasii 4 - territories 
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Higher Education Overwas f SiJL? 1 • th f re,at ionship has been w of State tx^SESf i Sta ? ln P artIcular are 

,_ftat, at least, was^he wav it M He W that * P 


Education ofTeach^taltenaner BMhSh has bes « ‘ ba 

to ACSFT wop _ j 111 “ P a per BEd has been the debate on whether 

hon, particularly to cover -such rau S four ' year de S ree 

as pastoral care, careers advisine and . x , 

industrial experience. > ^ ow . ACSET recommcnda- 

The National Association for move in this 

Teachers in Further and” Higher NatSinT ? T th - t le Council for 
Education’s physical sciences educa- SSStf. ^g deimc Awards en- 
tion section deplored the Jack of In- S2 If de 8 ^ e ln Hie 


• cTTT — . 1 — — — ' nece ssary period oi 
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war .must have seemed quite a rel- ‘ » 

' lHca,r ? n when Mr Qeof- 1^ VlilAm 

fray Tribe was chosen to become the I )|l 1 

&M contraUer of Uic British Coun- ^1 T * 

y' rbal skimBh r ing d ” a d'°^ 1V nira fSle*" unib Vonant and incffecliv, 

h 3W^°» B !E5 d £ petef Tribe kad iong 

r ' rn;.°,&r r i' n ^«2 rz 

Higher Education oWr ^ ^ has ® 

Tliat, at least was fhi* u/a<> .v ®P® a *®d in London. He says that 
j°°kjd from his office in Laaos as fln C ?nri5n < * n Ii 0St sti PP 0r *ers of 

Mr Tribe waited to take -P&f atSSSiLW havr accepted 
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development of professional qurtifa 
in teachers than the PGCE. 

It has been suggested that rwnfi- 
ment might be improved by a class 
of title. The DES, however, posedi 
pertinent question as to where these 
students might be coming Iron oi 
whether they might be formed oat of ; 
those who would normally apply to j 
diversified courses. It also thospti : 
might result in some loss to the BBi ' 
as a course preparation for iinm&j 
teachers if any change of structure 
was more than marginal. 

The CNAA in a note to to rat- 
ing party said that it forearm 
sidcrable problems in the atofo 
ment of the BEd title. Any* 
trospective change would reqwt 
reference to the Pnvy Council, wSsi 
change for the future would require 
consultation with the DES. 

BEd graduates were about as ax- 
cessful as POCEs in obtaining jo« 
in a much more difficult market ' , 
the primary schools. The figure lot 
unemployed BEd teachers was m 
1979 exactly the same as for science 
graduates. 

The next few months are bound to 
be tense for the BEd. It B 
threatened with extinction, w ■ 
does face an uncertain future during 
which it might suffer reduced PJ 
vision, and radical changes in 
content and length. 

North America in its field of op*^ 
tions will mean some , 

purely cultural activity, devetojH * 81 
will remain the primary concern- 
The ODA has undertaken (« IJ 
serve the combined budgets oM* 
IUC and the British Coundh ^ 
education activities for the nexljw 
at least. Although there are s»J 

C *1 * ,L. -IT 1 nslntf « -1 
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University. ™ aro no longer ernment, Mr Tribe is confidMl J 

I his colleagues will . “J J “ a thr ,f at *« the way that some the Council will protect 

^!S B ,?i ffer ’ ai ^ are t and , charge. Mr John Buigh, 
nSSSMSf 1 ^u&’l£ f ffi? tiC iu 0 PP ortun,t l« in 8 ene «ri of the Council, V 
SSS^Sff 11 J 1 C*^* tor-ewunplo.* personal interest in the wg® 

t be&ttej *gu>™ countries bas said that .higher^ 
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mim** 

appirently rewnted. * a ? 0d ffSli*!!?? held wii??S?ifJ! d ShanceUors. It continue the dev^ 


lvs ^■»Wr«:SS£Sii 2 g»M polytechnic 
£■”•5 •■"•roeetirtg, which was held d *p J 1 ™ chancellors. It 

by the tUC, will give the Som l h i! he benefi ^ of assessors 
new body an early opportunity : to. SiPnS 0 ^ c P artme nt of Education 
assess the needs qf unlvertitiw .in- IUcSiJ 0 ^ Whl! * ? id not attend 
l- countries and : to show - ^7 M well os the CW 


continm liL ““ranea m to cess by its cntics. ureo^> — - , 

build un Jn h «,K relatlon8hl P s a, ro«dy ence on the part of several d 
anrf tn ^. 1 , n otber P^ts of the world mg countries previously 
ft ELgSS™®- language bar- th! IUC and th! growini ■fjj 

artivities ln^Srt P h CSent j th ® m8e,ves 83 man Y of thc Institutions J? -i 
anmiies spread beyond the Enrich, its a.H xirenHv simalled the a«?, 
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Wfooul an immediate bid for self- The former Hur^i-naH 
su/fidency he believed that the new. have shoUt? MuSSSSh 
Intcr-Umversity and Polytechnic (he conference, which is 
Council woula be swalloweq up by at the University of East i 
its parent organization and relegated a large group of obsci 
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35 years ago and may bc Den 
new approach. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 11.9.81 

Academics are too often and too tvti 

easily accused of remaining shut up \\/ 

in ivory lowers. TVo weeks ago ?▼ J 

however three leading economics 
nrofessors issued a public statement 
Formally rebutting the Government’s £i£ 

claims that there is no alternative. 

The statement was in the form of a 
nolicy memorandum, the sort a 
Sinister might produce for his de- 
Darrment. It challenged the Govern- 
ment to abandon its present monet- 
ary targets in favour of a policy of 
cautious reflation and currency de- 
valuation. 

Of course if any group is used to 
lhe cut and thrust of public debate it 
is economists. Some might even 
argue that once summoned into the 
corridors of power to give advice 
they appear most reluctant to leave. 

But the statement from the three, 

Professor Sir Bryan Hopkin of Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, formerly 
head of the Government Economic 
Service and chief economic adviser 
to lhe treasury, Professor Marcus 
Miller, of Warwick University, who Th ^ dkcpntee 
has worked as an adviser to the iaree dissenter 
Treasury and Civil Service Select about the merits 
Committee of the House of Com- justification for 
nous, and Professor Brian Red- perhaps most b 
daway, of Cambridge University, now Mr Roger Opic 
an economic adviser to the Con fed- Oxford, who h 
eration of British Industry, is much academic econoi 
more than just another article on failing to straag 
economic policy. (monetarism! at 

For one thing it begins very direct- he thought it de 
!y, almost throwing down a gauntlet: But while the 

■The economic policies of the pre- wide coverage ii 
sent Government have been the easily brushed ai 
principal cause of the recession from- ment. One acai 
which the economy is now suffer- allowed Mrs Thi 
ing." For another it was issued names off her li! 
directly to the media, and recieved a advisers. The m 
veiy good showing. It was written was that the « 
and aimed for high public expo- specify the altemi 
sure. But what exactly motivated the thrown down fre 
ihree to act so directly? Indeed, did sor F. A. Hayek 
they Teel a duty to take so public a that this sort of 
stance in the political arena? be expected from 

Tbe story actuaHy begins in late 0 f British econoi 

a when 364 leading economists, cumbed to the 
Dtt five of the seven men who Keynes when a 1 
have held the coveted post of chief des they had ii 
komiMc adviser to the Government damage they had 
5* roundly attacked daway and Hopk„ 
to WQteUcal basis of Government Keynes 

ISnt PT * 1 The statement d e- Mr William Firth 
flared that present policies would ton was more bn 

2 "“, recession," and that i sts have attacke 
t 2 ^ alternative policies." Mrs Thatcher mu 
PrnfSLi n m L nt was ,nit iated bv Behind the cynic 
K£ g S!A bert Hield and Frank made: economist! 
also f^bntige, which in low esteem L 

of TiU ffi - largest contingent reason is that the 
^ m al*- Hopkin, rightly) disagree, 
list TTim!? ^*titiavvay, all signed thq was the main res 
ado 2, 5° c °™tierable discus- Hahn attempted i 
amoo 8 lha academic com munity that simply atti 

Srnii cash,es ? society frequently 
5% 8 f t a , f “‘- a PproacMng in- 
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When the price of silence 
seems too great to bear 




unemployed as the price of 10 per 
cent cut in M3 (money supply).” 

Professor Miller, aged 39. re- 
garded as a rising star, said that if 
economists concluded that policies 
were not well designed there was a 
need to say so. “Tne Government's 
tax plans are going astray, unem- 
ployment is going up, and inflation 
not coming down. I just feel over- 
whelmed. It is all such a mess." He 
makes two points: that he was sur- 
prised but pleased about the impact 
of the statement; and that its impact 
shows the mould that has covered 
monetary policy is cracking. 

He feels too many people have 
accepted Government economic 
thinking as some form of diktat for too 
long. “If economists don't keep 
attacking monetarism people will feel 
there is nothin a to snv. now is the 
lime to put one’s views.” 

A different and Less direct 
approach, some might argue a less 
overt and more dignified approach is 
one adopted by the so-called Clare 
Group, to which both Miller and 
Reddaway also belong. Is it a better 


Three dteenter,: (led to right) Hop kin, Miller a nd Reddtmay Group, to which both MitferTnd 

about the merits of the exercise. The atane Reddaway also belong. Is it a better 

£. aul Flather looks be- He' is cautious on the duties ot h CadGmiCS f 

ggSK^JiS cr |[ cis mo e f Government ^ j&£ '§ 

economists 1 ” ' eading ^3^“ 

But while the statement received Anything else would not have got “political" gesture it was not of if n *?' Ke y nes,a " s meet regu- 
w!de coverage m the press, it was even 100 signatories. course a party political move. The i ar y • tiiscuss articles which 

easily brushed aside by the Govern- The August statement however points would fiave been equally weS *1™ in the Midland 

5J?Li ^ , ei ? c * said 11 JKK was 8 definite attempt to sketch out niade if Labour had been in power: 
nim« «« Ilr t0 u. r ° t a . P° s,ti . ve alternative. The group’s the focus was the economic model. 

”JJS“ °“J? er bst pf possible future alternative strategy, far more con- He said: “Economists have an 
Tae most tclhng criticism servative than anything being con- obligation to spot lhe key indicators 


Bank Review, ulthough not reflecting 
the bank's own views. 

The group avowedly tries to push 
an economic line falling clearly be- 


direettyto the media, and recieved a advisers. The most telling criticism servative than amrthing being con- obligation^ m spot he kev indoors an eco " omic ,lne fo ,fin * cle "W 

vew ^ood showing. It was written was that the statement did not sidered inside St before^ ^ they oreur ^ anJ to waS w « n lhe poles of monetarism and 
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Do It?, echoing a pamphlet by 
Keynes asking if Lloyd-Georgc could 
do it. An academic and scientific 
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A high interest rate 

Sandra Hempel on the large banks’ ways of wooing the student 
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customers in their own rights but 
they may have control over company 
funds and influence in where they 
are placed. 

Certain groups of students, such as 
those doing law or business studies 
at university, are seen as safer bets 
in the short-term and more valuable 
clients in the long-term than, for 
example, those doing sociology at a 
polytechnic, although no banker will 
admit it officially. 

"The rules are not hard and fast 
though,” said one banker. “Not 
everyone who studies law becomes a 
lawyer and a lot of polytechnic stu- 
dents end up running their own 
businesses'. Equally, people with only 
moderately-paid jobs who look after 
their money and take on a mortgage 
are more valuable to the bank than 
high-earners who fritter their, money 
away.” 

' Students, in common with the rest 
of the population, tend to be loyal to 
their first choice of bank unless 
something goes drastically wrong in 
the relationship. Once a bank has 
got a student it has got him or her 
For life in most cases, provided it 
does npt have the student arrested 
that is. , , . 4s 

The banks first turned their atten- 
tion to the student market about 10 
years ago. TTieir marketing approach 
was fairly basic and the four big 
banks entered into an incentive rat- 
race, each trying to offer students 
more briefcases and biros than the 1 
other. , ... 

They were hurt and surprised to 
find that students opened accounts 
with air four banks, collected the 
free gifts and promptly lei all bul 
one account lapse. 


Barclays, Midland and Nat West 
have since pulled out of the incentive 
war when they derided none of them 
was going to win. Barclays wilh 30 
per cent of the new student market 
ten years ago saw its share slump to 
23 per rent in 1975 and (hen creep 
back up to its present 28 per cent 
when it began to offer what It thinks 
students want. Barclays’ latest fig- 
ures also give Nat West 28 per cent 
of last year's new students. Midland 
27 per rent and Lloyds 16 per cent. 

“There Is a reluctance to get back 
to gimmicks,” said Mr Tony Thur- 
low, personal sector marketing, man- 
ager of Nat West’s domestic banking 
department. “You can probably grab 
the market for a while if you are 
prepared to spend a small fortune 
out it will cost an enormous amount 
just to increase your share slightly. If 
you have 30 per rent of the student 
market you might push It to 32 per 
cent with some amazing offer, but in 
order to get that 2 per cent you have 
to give the deal .to the other 30 per 
cent that you would be getting any- 
way and that becomes expensive,’ 

So biros and briefcases have now 
been replaced by financial packages 
of varous kinds. Barclays calls its 
student deal “The Survival Kit". Stu- 
dents are offered various combina- 
tions of cheap or free overdrafts up 
to limited amounts, no bank charges, 
monthly statements, cash and cheque 
guarantee, cards, budget planning 
charts and heavy emphasis on expert 
advice. 

Barclays and Midland have student 
advisers on or near campuses whose 
brief is to keep an eye on student 
customers. In addition everything is 
done to take the effort out of open- 


ing an account short of giving stu- 
dents free rides in limousines to the 
bank, Barclays and Nat West let 
students go into any branch in the 
run-up to the start of the academic 
year and arrange for an account to 
be opened in -the branch nearest 
their college with cheque book and 
card waiting for them when they 
arrive. 

Over and above all this there are 
still a few individual perks. Lloyds, 
which is the only bank to stay in the 
incentive market, offers new student 
customers the choice of either a half- 
price student rail card or a £5 book 
token plus a 35 per cent discount on 
a subscription to The Economist, 
while the Nat West waives commis- 
sion charges to students on its own 

f 


East Ham, London branch. 

In the second case Judge Sir 
Harold Cnssel said the. bank's policy 
was to get hold of “as many young 
people as possible, flood them with 
cheque books and credit cards, give 
them enough rope and then turn off 
the lap”. The Midland's advertising 
slogan: “Came and talk to the listen- 
ing bank" made it the butt of court- 
room jokes about deaf ears. 

Unlike the other banks, Barclays 
gives students automatic overdrafts 
of up to £100, and a credit card. 
The Midland now offers three 
years’ free banking to all school leav- 
ers regardless of what they are going 
on to do. e 

The current unemployment prob- 
lem among young people is creating 


travellers cheques or foreign cur- 
rency up to £200. 

“It may sound attractive but they 
are not giving much away,” said one 
banker. T, The rail card is only worth 
£5 and the commission on £200 in 
foreign currency is £2." 

All incentives to a group which is 
traditionally short of money present 
moral and practical problems to the 
banks. There is a limit to how far 
they can go in encouraging students 
to use cheques, cash cards and over- 
drafts. The Midland has recently re- 
ceived some bad publicity over its 
treatment of students. In March a 
20-year-old woman was arrested 
when she went to discuss her £300 
overdraft with, the manager of the 
bank's. Barking branch in Essex, 
while in July a judge described the 
Midland's attitude to young custom- 
ers as “disgraceful" when a 25-year- 
old man appeared in court after run- 
ning up a £1,008 overdraft in the 


more problems, however, for those 
running student accounts and for the 
students themselves. The banks’ 
theory is that if they have properly 
mnnaged the account over tne three 
or four years while the student was 
in college then there should be no 
large overdraft to be paid off, if he 
or she is unfortunate enough to be 
taking a place in the dole queue. 

In practice thc sudden realities of 
bank charges and unsubsidised in- 
terest rates can be a heavy extra 
burden for the newly-unemployed. 
“What happens when they leave col- 
lege depends on their record," said q 
spokeswoman for Lloyds. “We try to 
continue to be understanding but it 
does creat difficulties. ” 

To those college leavers lucky 
enough to get their degree or profes- 
sional qualifications and a job, 
however, Barclays is prepared to be 
kind. There are cheap overdrafts ol 
up to £500 towards all the trappings 
of responsible citizenship such ns a 
season ticket, deposit on a flat and 
new clothes with which to start the 
newjob. 

"These are the sort of people who 
are going places,” said Mr Lawson. 
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EXHIBITIONS; continuing 

Centre for the Arts, University of St f • *3 

Andrews. Trades and Treasures: a |^. 0 i#|l alh rlffa^ i 

record of domestic and industrial |M^HV lia ^BP Hiaiia | Vjffl 
customs in Fife in the last century. VVI B MMi 

Until September 13. Common- Rial 
wealth Institute, London. The Festi- 

val of Sri Lanka: cultural heritage 

and contemporary life. __ 

Until' September 13. Gallery of f «wt/\ 11 

Modern Art, Edinburgh. The Avant- 1 I' VV 1 1 

Garde in Europe 1955-1970, the col- • T 1 

lection of the Staedlisches Museum. 

Moenchengladbach. William Brooker, a painter and 

limn ?mt'pmh« ?n Nniirmoi rini. member of the RA. who was until 

* J™ b ‘= d0 " 

of a Baker's Son: drawings from the ^hool 

W. F. Watson bequest. heanng about commitment. The 

...... „„ _ , . word is over-used by educationists; 

Until Seplember 27. Crawford t j, ere ought, he thinks, to be a better 
Centre for the Arts, University of St one , something which suggests a 
Andrews. Beamy, Beasts ana Bail ■ hard edge of intensity. “Passion”, if 
gowns: the photographs of Lady y 0U are no t afraid of it, or perhaps 
Henrietta Gilmour, donated to the “passionate conviction”. Because 
university by her grandson Sir John p ass j on j Si j n the end, what is re- 
Gilmouv. Also, in the smaller gal- n U j r ed of an artist; good painting 
leries, the work of artist Sir William on jy results from a deep ana single - 
Gillies. minded sense of conviction. 

Albert*' Museum^ London^OM and Sr ■£■£? 

sstasvtst't iwaia 


“Knowledge about mixing colours, or techniques 
in glazing won’t make a picture come alive.” So 
says Anthony Eyton, concurring with William 
Brooker in the belief that it is passion, not skill, 
that is essential to the creation of art. SALLY 
FESTING considers the importance to the artist 
of “passionate conviction”. 


O! well-painted passion! 





nenneua uurnuur, uunaicu w iuc “passionate conviction". Because 
university by her grandson Sir John p ass j on j Si j n the end, what is re- 
Gilmouv. Also, in llw smnllci gal- n U j re d of an artist; good painting 
leries, the work of artist Sir William on jy results from a deep ana single - 
Gillies. minded sense of conviction. 

Albert*' Mmsum^ London^OM and bSSt WeT^-* ^3% 
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ana me Art o\ uie Book. enough, the rest slips more or less? 
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and The Art of the Book. 

Until October 11. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. New Glass: 
273 exhibits from the Corning 
Museum of Glass, New York. 

EXHIBITIONS; forthcoming 

From September 14. British 
Museum, London. Egyptian Sculp- 
ture: the new exhibition. A re-design 
of the permanent exhibition, with 
two new side galleries displaying 
small objects - jewellery, bronzes 
and wooden sculptures - not pre- 
viously shown. 

From September 16 to October IH. 
Leicester Museum and Art Gallery. 
‘Photographer « Ptintmaker. pVer 
160 works by IW photographers and 
artists, from 1840 to the present, 
showing the role of processing in the 
creation of artistic photographs. 

Opening November 18. Hayward 
Gallery, London. Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
500 items including photographs, 
drawings, models, paintings, furni- 
ture, objets d’art and personal 
mementos. 

EVENTS 

From October 5 to October 10. 
University erf Essex. Festival of Con - 
temporary Arts, including poetry and. 


enough, the rest slips more or less* 
into place, and learning how to learn ! 
becomes as important as what you ^ 
actually learn in art school. t 

But one should not assume from 
this that Brooker discounts the im- 
portance of the skills themselves, or 
that he means all painting has to be 
fiercely expressionistic. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. He 
is an immensely disciplined painter, 
with traditional attitudes to drawing, 
form, proportion and so on. He 
quite consciously adapts the math- 
ematical conundrums of nature, (he 
Fibonacci sequence and the golden 
proportion to achieve certain aims in 
his pictures.. Yet if the results are 
harmonious ’and ordered on an intel- 
lectual level, in no way do they lack 
excitement. In fact they illustrate 
rather poignantly what he is at pains 
to point out, that there is passionate 
detachment and objectivity as well as 
passionate identification. 

Take a picture like "Still Life in a 
HaTsh Light” - dried up flowers, old 
blue enamel jug - the subjects speci- 
fically chosen because they were 
banal. In his art he uses the same 
ones over and again, a pot, domestic 
rifraf that lies around his home or in 
his office until it demands attention. 
HU paintings reveal a special kind of 
contained serenity bom from scrutiny 
and intense curiosity about the form 
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"Still Life in a Harsh Light" by William Brooker. 
make with space. one actually 


.etude Howard Bremen, Fay Weldon, ana pat 
Geoffrey, Hi\l And Alan Stlliloe. of him. 

October 8 and 9. Mumford “JW* 
Theatre, Cambridge. Tun Sousler’s f CIB | J ni ?j 
\VorId Music , in a new version. I0 ^5 ot 


and pattern .made by what is in Front 
of h m. With fine brush strokes, he 
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imparts to his objects something 
reminiscent of T. S. Eliot’s roses, the 
look of flowers that are looked at. 

There are parallels in the work of 
Euan Uglow whose picture called 
"Passionate Proportion" depicts 
simply a lidded container and the top 
of the table il is standing on. But 
here again these mundane objects 
are minutely scrutinized in an 
attempt to impart order to what is 
random; the picture is not about the 
objects themselves so much as the 
problems of painting them, the ten- 
sions set up in the geometry they 


make with space. 

. Anthony. Byton, winner of this 
year’B Wollaston prize at the Royal 
Academy and a teacher both at the 
Academy and at Camberwell, works 
far more intuitively, fester (he has 
several canvases progressing simul- 
taneously) and more spontaneously. 
With one foot in academic tradition 
and.the other in personal expression- 
ism, his painting has also been allied 
with impressionism. Certainly his 
particular obsessions with place and 
light make his pictures flicker with a 
transient vitality, and their physical 
aliveness makes them, at first glance, 
as different from Brooker’s as chalk 
front cheese . 

But Eyton too is aware of a single- 
minded conviction that this place, 
.this feeling of light, this sensation is 
the only thing that matters. Speaking 
of the force that alternately exhil- 
arates and harasses him, he said, 
“We’re talking about magic”. It is 
magic spun from intense confronta- 
tion between himself and his subject 
that comes, in the end, dose to 
Brooker’s measured scrutiny. He too 
feels much the same about an artist’s 
priorities. 

"Some people say you can teach 
craft and the poetry comes but I 
think if you can stimulate the poetry, 
the craft follows. Rembrandt used 
the wooden end of a brush to paint 
the hqir in an early self-portrait. No 


one actually suggested it, his impro- 
visation came -out of exdtement. 
Any amount of knowledge about 
mixing colours or techniques in glaz- 
ing won't make a picture come alive. 

“I once worried about golden 
proportion, now I measure after I’ve 
got the first stage on canvas, it gives 
additional impetus but it would be 
sterility for me to work [Brooker's] 
way. rd rather arrive at it intuitive- 
ly, I like to get the blast of nature 
first.” 

To what extent can you teach peo- 
ple to be artists7 Is it possible to 
foster this kind of conviction, to en- 
courage intensity? Yes, but only to 
some extent; by discovering which 
art experience from the maze of con- 
flicting influences stimulates a par- 
ticular student, then giving free reign 
to a natural aptitude rather than en- 
forcing requirements. It is unlikely, 
Brooker says, that students who are 
obsessed with geometrical, non- 
figurative art will do themselves jus- 
tice if suddenly required to make a 
life painting from the nude. Only 
when they are encouraged to pursue 
their archetypes in real depth will 
they arrive at work which reveals 
personal preoccupation and convic- 
tion. 

B/ooker and Eyton agree that 
teaching at this level must be indi- 
vidual, the more Individual the 
better. . • 


Trimmings 
from the 
Fringe 

Surviving Edinburgh’s Festival Fringe 
can be a tricky business. With 454 
groups performing this year, the an- 
waiy and naive visitor is likely - 
often at uncomfortably close quaiten 
~ to witness some singularly awful 
productions, from the [aemlv 
amateur to the grotesquely prefer 
tious. 

By following a few simple rules 
however, more hardened festival 
goers can learn how to alleviate 
much of the pain. Carefully readme 
local reviews and seeking the opin- 
ions of as many other Fringe visitors 
are obvious techniques. 

But above all one must study the 
Fringe programme scrupulously, and 
avoid all modern morality tales" 1 
“thought-provoking probes Into the 
present state of human culture"; 
“dream plays”; “fantasies"; “plan 
within plays’’; “games for two play- 
ers” and any group that claims limp, 
abstract insights into the human con- 
dition. 

Sadly, even this is scarcely suffi- 
cient safeguard. This year, the 
National Student Theatre Company 
• cleverly side-stepped the rules with 
one basic manoueuvre. Billed ai an 
examination of various cults "as 
answers to contemporary problems”, 
the company’s Cult proved to be 
nothing of the sort. At the door 
ticket holders were simply handed a 
note warning that the group’s crea- 
tion had not evolved in the way 
anticipated when the Fringe prog- 
ramme was written and that an ea- 
tirely different production was to be 
presented. 

In a few brief scenes, five charac- 
ters - Dad, son, girlfriend, sister, 
and best friend - were revealed in 
their search for any plot, or definite 
reason for their presence on fliue 
Each scene of typical, familial Jtnfe 
was punctuatea with approbate 
quotations (mostly ShakespcareanV 
This scarcely original' approach , fol- 
lowing the style of Steven Berkoffs 
epic East, only highlights just how 
well our classic playrignts understood 
human nature in the first place. 

Yet it would be unfair to com- 
pletely dismiss Cull as tnviaJ or 
worthless. It was performed with im- 
pressive depth and confidence ty 4 
young and talented cast, particularly 
Eileen Ryan and Paul E. Walltog. 

If nothing else, their performances 
served as splendid examples wjjr 
student acting can achieve.. As racweu 
of dramatic technique, their perform- 
ances ought to have been watched uy 
many other student groups, such as 
the Dublin University PleYf”' 
presented Guests of the Naim 
Michael Ford. . , , . . 


Portrait of the artist as an adventurer 


When Napoleon's ' defeat in 1815 
reopened the roads of Europe, the 
British travellers, increasingly found 
on Ihom were! not the old Grand 
Tour . nobility but the prosperous 
middle classes. ' 1 

Prominent among' the. “tourists" 
(as seekers after foreign dimes, cul- 
ture and “the Picturesque" began to 
be called) were a' new generation or 
topographical ar lists; their pictures, 
and especially the engravings which 
they contributed to a rising tide 1 of 
popular travel books, both made 
their own fortunes and greatly en- . 
co u raged the taste for travel from 
which they profiled. Most were 
young - Turner, in his forties, being 
one of the oldest - and many were, 
like him, of modest origins. One of 
the most successful and certainly the 


most intrepid was aq Edinburgh cob- 
bler’s son; David Roberts (1796- 
1864), Inter RA, and the “Artist* 
Adventurer” celebrated in a Scottish 
Arts Council exhibition npw in Pais- 
ley and bound for Dundee and Edin- 
burgh later this year, 

Roberts, who trained os a decora- . 
tor, was already famous as. a theat- 
rical scene-painter In the 1820s. 
When he began to advance his gal- 
lery reputation by travel he was as 
canny as he. was to prove resilient. 


Largely avoiding the well-beaten 
paths of France sad Italy until later 
life, he struck out In 1832 for Spain - 
then barely known - and in 1838 
followed lit the wake of archaeolo- 
gical and biblical interest to Egypt, 
Syria and the Holy Land. The later 
tour gave Us name to the great set of 
lithographs which resulted, beyond 


doubt the finest travel series ever 
produced. 

As this exhibition well shows, 
Roberts was above all a draughts- 
man, architecture being his forte. To 
this Ws theatre training added a bold 
sense of colour and drama - qualities 
not always praised in his own time - 
and also- great speed and skill in 
execution. He turned out hundreds 
of sketches often In grim conditions, 
with astonishing precision and econ- 
omy. The oils and watercolours de- 
veloped from these sometimes lack 
liveliness, but the best Infallibly re- 
peat me pense of stale and proportion 
as wall as the almost photographic 
accuracy -of detail which he could 
seize and retain - right dpwn to the 
graffiti scrawled by travellers on his 
EgypHta niins. If the colourful ffe- 
u res .- peopling' hit :sccnes are soml- 


nukuavi I uiu. f , . . 

Set In the appropriate bleak bna- 
work of the Harry Younger Hdim 
production caught the cniUlng gn® 
ness of this classic 1921 anti-war 
in which Irish captors befriend m 
British hostages before wj* 
ordered to kill them. Although^ 
movingly presented, the 
foundered on the woodenness “J 
performances and on the general^ 
clination of the actors to freeze ^ 
pletely between delivering JWJJl h . 

In the end, it was . - the niS5 
revue which once again ahoflw 
dent groups to show rnejr sj*" 
irreverent, mocking qualities-, 
year’s Cambridge FootbgWj 'jj 
Cellar Taves moved to be one o 


times a wooden concession to 
nineteenth-century taste, there is 
often a striking movement in the 
crowds which points up the soaring 
masonry above or carries on into the 
baroque Moorish or Egyptian decor- 
ations. 

Roberts has Iona been deservedly 
popular and while this exhibition 
does not always show his best work 
it gives a fine variety on which to 
judge his talents. Helen Guiterman’s 
catalogue (with other good contribu- 
tions) draws on long acquaintance 
with' the man, through the pictures 
-tnpmselves and thti richly informative 
fegaCy of his letters anq journals. It 
is high time these were properly pub- 
lished. • ; ^ 

1 Pieter van der Merwe 


could almost be the' motto 


IAJU 2 U OUllvas w . - 

foot-weary Fringe-goer , 
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German student protest over the years: (left to right) Marbui g'68, Heldeiburg '72 and Marburg '81. 
1968 is remembered as a year of 

unprecedented upheaval in the uni- J. F. Roberts examines the changing relationshit 
unities of the Weslern World. For tu-: r «-u 


vemties of the western woua. for 
s while it was also regarded as a 
period of triumphant reform, of new- 
found freedom and purpose both in 


J. F. Roberts examines the changing relationships between German universities and 
their students. He finds that the last decade has been one in which the spirits raised by 
the 1960s have been exorcised. 


academic life and in society general- direct control of the government, the status and financial rewards couragement. by means of grunts, fo 

ly. But today it is increasingly diffi- Gottingen University, in the state of which the Prussian state conferred school leavers ’ to go into higher 

cult to remember exactly what those Hanover, was founded in 1734 with upon them as its own immediate education. Secondly changes in the 

ichievements were; ana still more the principal object of training future employees. administrative structure of univers- 

difficult to point to any that have evil servants in law. It was the first Obviously the distinction between ‘ties such as the newly founded Free 


difficult to point 
actually survived. 


civil servanrs in law. it was tne first Obviously the distinction between ‘ties such as the newly founded Free 
of n series of measures throughout freedom to think and freedom to act University of Berlin gave student 


The student movement in the German countnes which res- is a difficult one to maintain, and the representatives previously unknown 
Wen was more diverse than the hip- *n cted . e ecclesiastical freedoms of history of the German universities chances to participate, 
piedom which preceded and accom- cl0 ^ m 8 . some of s j n ce their reestablishment has been Increasing political radicalism dur- 

panied it, and reflected more closely )j] e,n completely, and tying all of beset by conflict between state an- mg the IVeOs among both students 

particular circumstances in each foeui much closer to the new ndrnin- (borides and unruly academics. In and younger members of staff greatly 

country. In the Anglo-Saxon univer- 'Syative needs of the centralized 1837 seven Cdttingen professor in- accentuated this tendency. New uni- 

cihM fnr Mamni/* and in sorrm* *v- s *ate. i lie culmination of this de- chiding the brothers Grinim (of the versifies were founded under strong 


sities, for example, and to some ex- 
tol in. France, anti-authoritarian de- 


yelopment was the foundation in Fairy Tales) were sacked by the King pressure from student opinion 
loiu or Berlin University, as the of Hanover after they haa protested incorporated fresh concessions t 


minds were directed mainly at the 3, ° r ‘ oeriin university, as tne of Hanover after they had protested incorporated fresh concessions to the 

immediate environment of the stu- oasts or a new educated technocracy publicly at his repudiation of the principle of participation. In inuny 

dents -the petty controls and restric- T,rm| y controlled by the Prussian constitution. When people tried to places constitutions were tried in 

lions of a nighly protective system. st0 J.? 1 , . . . . remonstrate with the king he replied: which the professors no longer had a 

In England especially, properly poli- . , rQ ? . ot biwier education as it “Professors, whores and chores girls majority control of the votes. Three- 

on! attitudes only grew out of the developed m modern Germany ex- can be had for money anywhere." way parity of voles between profes- 

more personal experience of life in P* ain a B reat “ ea * about the balance i n jgyr; R professor Arons in Ber- sors, non-professorial teachers and 
old-fashioned, paternalistic univer- - P ow f er between state and social jj,, lost his right to lecture following students became a major slogan in 

inti. Sex anti drugs were part Institutions, ana tne tendency of this charges that he was a Social Demo- the reforms of the late 1960s. Stu- 

of late-adolescent rebelliousness b0l . ance ’ ol ) c f stru . P ersis, \ oral, and a “Lex Arons’’ passed the dents came to exercise decisive influ- 
directed against the universities’ . . ce 9 tral ls , Mie ‘ n German univer- following year decreed that Social ence in such formerly sacrosanct 
Vuwtal powers, and did not usually ? lties sl / lce the , re ' orm . period has Democratic activities were incom- areas as the appointment of new 

any political significance. ^ een the 9 uest, on of autonomy, patible with holding a teaching post members of staff, examinations, and 


Many students demonstrated Autonomy for a university means the fn a university. finance. Meanwhile the claims of the 

NlrndpeSA cal banners because it ™d°in «o teach and to research in In w3 j Hitler’s ”Lnw tor the re- university as an autonomous agent in 
frn Bod part of “doing your own jjjy construction of the German profes- 'he social economy also increased. 

Jj® Nta than from any intellec- JjJJV' 3 SpJ?f h sional civil serv ‘ ce " ejected from the it goes without saying that in all 
‘Ml conviction. The collapse of left- F £[ S ^ v’SSml™ universities what few political oppo- this the tenor of teaching changed 

Jino student politics after the demise nents - such os Social Democrats - dramatically, away from old and 

i?* 1 W* movement in England D ‘ German education, and m j ght ^ rema i n j n g, well-defined academic subjects to- 


of the university in the social eco- 
nomy, were blocked by increasingly 
stringent regulations emanating from 
the culture ministries. Threats from 
older students to the authority of 
established teaching were counter- 
acted by moves towards the "norma- 
tive study time”. 

Meanwhile outside the walls of (he 
university, but nevertheless imposing 
u drastically effective control, the 
1972 “Radik alone Mass" (dccrcee 
against radicals) abruptly forbade the 
employment by the stale of any per- 
son found to have engaged in ■•un- 
constitutional” activities. “Unconsti- 
tutional” in this context meant a 
wide variety of things such as mem- 
bership of" the (legal) Communist 
Parly, activity in demonstrations, 
suspected contact with terrorists, and 
the like. 

Thus the state has been able to 
ensure that freedoms enjoyed within 
a university can only be enjoyed 
within it. Disruption inside its (out 
walls can be kept inside, and indeed 
suppressed, by a state which controls 
the vital links between the university 
and the rest of society. 

Because German higher education 
is n .vocation-oriented sysrem, and 
because many German professions 


involve employment by the state (for 
example all teachers and the junior 
ranks of lawyers and doctors), the 


Wwd how ephemeral it was. En- 
Jr~ siorionts naturally trust the in- 


dramatically, away from old and 
well-defined academic subjects to- 
wards those which had “relevance”. 


These are just the more conspicu- wards those which had “relevance". 

<toiwr»iT„ j — Tl*. - — . ous indications of a fundamental and an immediate application m the 

"g w iorytsm of their parents and j n(lce( j Q f most Western higher characteristic of the German uni- struggle for a better life. Political 
SJp , education It Is not, however, versity. They have always been cos- analysis was brought into oil subject 

biw t, J ,ern,an coul “ hard 'y altoeelher easy to define the nature seted as theoretical institutions, but areas in order to demonstrate the 

^ been more different. Germany 5 tWi freedom Pre-Reformation severely reprimanded for anv functions and connections which tra- 
CC T lry wh “S !r universities, after all, were not seen attempt to encroach upon the state's ditional teaching had obsecured for 
X* cr ? ‘J 08 , 1 , oxuberant ' nnd t,ie as “free" but as agents of Roman monopoly of practical action. Hence so long. 

«sf I, ib£ Cl ft C m ° St 8 - eep, v In Catholic Interest. And modern Ger- Cheir typical product: the highly edu- T h e state first defined the modern 
toveadilfc un, y. ersUl f s man foundations, such as Gdttlngen, cited . but deeply loyal state function- German university, and had no great 

5* An Sff n h ^^ fr0in l !? s i c ,n were intended in the first instant to ary. Hence also the paradoxical phe- difficulty in restoring the definition 
rrilh (m^f D X0 . n wor ‘ d » “ a hist ° r >' train civil servants for the purposes nomenon of an active and articulate once ,f, e ardour of the students had 
their m3° r “'A c f insec l ucnccs for 0 f the state Historically, freedom opposition outside the universities, cooled. We can see the force of the 
w. mo i em ^uMlon, SJrJid t SEEHhJEi has iK high esteem In which inteUcctual authorities’ control in their handling 

- a. L.f J !_ n»manii , . . I t ,L. min. *_ 


• Manv , . from outside political tnteresi nas » aurnunuos wmiyi m hwh 

oennan universities nre of n0VC r been a conspicuous feature of accomplishment is held in Germany 0 f t h e students from the 1960s on- 
c- ™ ver y “jcient. But in northern university Dractice And yet Wilhelm extends also to those who are W ards. To some extent, it was the 
S « th r e Reform « tio n vonHumboldt! the minister resjponsi- leamwi wittaut befog •^• GnUke, authorities’ doubts about what their 
STbuft-ey func . lj ° ns whlch ble for the foundation of Berlin, re- say, Enriand, modemdermany ha 
Roman «u r o . ^ een canned out by anrded the freedom of academic life as a remarkable tradition of dissident 

churchmen and academics - central to his project scholars who managed to pursue 

SfffSp* facal administration Th? mo dern P slogan of university their profession outside the umvers- own post-war reforms had ushered in 
tarrh were devolved to the ?CrlSd hl look- Hies. One thinks of Feuerbach, that precipitated the student move- 

£^ lnd wWual states. Feudalism ofSdJl PreS Attitude Marx, Heine, Mehring and many men t. In 1966, in order to gain some 

""‘.wen adm ln 8 at ,ne omciai rrussian uuuuuc . control over a arowina and in- 


educational authorities were able to 
neutralise uncooperative universities 
by making it difficult for their gradu- 
ates to find jobs. Even outside state 
employment, most private employers 
are reluctant to accept applicants 
who are known to be under a ban 
from the “Guardians of the Constitu- 
tion" (the "Verfassungsschutz” orga- 
nization). 

As a result of these measures the 
political atmosphere of the J970s has 
not been sweet. It has been a pro- 
longed and painful exorcism of the 
spirits raised by events in the late 
1960s. Exorcism is • perhaps the 
wrong word, because although the 
spirits have been driven from the 
state system, or at least contained in 
isolated ureas such as Bremen, . the 


aspirations generated by a brief ex- 
perience of autonomy still live on. 
So do many of the reproaches level- 


led nl their elders by the protesting 
students. The greatest of those re- 
proaches was that of a continuation 
of bad traditions, a continuity which 
the authorities have themselves dem- 
onstrated convincingly by their 
own actions. It is now more apparent 
than even that the "freedom" de- 
manded by Humboldt for his new 
university in 1810 has never been 
more than highly abstract. 

Universities founded by the state, 
under increasingly direct control 
from the state, nnd supplying a sys- 
tem in which the state occupied all 
key positions, could only be “free" 
In a very attenuated sense. 

Having said that, there, is a posi- 
tive nspect of the system which also 
lives, on. The German respect for 
learning has continued to support 


21 fibh J? 6 Ia ^. 171 ^ Hgion should encourage rCTerence for H^ e ™Lovernment have always able difficulties for the authorities 

-dSnSrTS U,e stat - e 85 a J.T ry b£i a part ol student organization, and even more for the students. 

JSTftS Mc L Pl {2“ 8 ' 5Sr oRte university of a whole. The threat of ex matriculation was 

K?*' .^ffrely. enouch stuHpn!? 3 ^ public behaviour quite ■ similarly, the authority structure the first step in a programme which 

% numbers bf The government wanted nejAw W jth| n the university itself has mir- came t 0 be known as ‘Wcrschulung", 

Off il..- 8 . 01 Professort Still rmm iKb university m J . un w>rc fv — This 


enmiBh — - 1 — Similarly, me auiniwiiY tne nrst step in a programme wnicn 

numbers b? The government wanted nejAw w j|bi n the university itself has mir- came to be known as ‘Ycrschulung", 

S? thp interference from the urdvc ™ l yJ” rored the relation between university or "schooMcation". This programme 

: wa y in which 2' V .?i nUl practical affairs of state, nor ‘he pos- state; | n f e ^f 0 r levels, such as the during the 1970s effectively reversed 

■ a;r , c i.R"." 1 '”’ Ability that the university might .ac- teac bj ng assistants, have freedom the reforms of the post-war years by 

••• , IBc ^frfeMibri of a 4 . rad ^ quire interests of its own which . w j t |,| n limits set by higher restricting the growth of student- 

; ^ ir °P eratlons - might clash with those of state m- . j s professors. based umveirity autonomy. This was 

■ ^ ’*hich R l? tTnan ' s P eakin 8 coun- stitutions. The university was to be the end of the Second World done mainly with the aid of addition- 

L 4 the uses free to turn out intellectual gym- . were changes in educa- al curricular requirements imposed , 

& not ak?k5 'UHWWMty system nasts, but not such as would apply ooticy which shifted this bal- by the administrators. The students’ 

bul A .^ ‘he Roman their talents to practical or polmcal 0 ^ l S we r somewhat. In the attempts to influence teaching and 

' , 7 ’ 8 institution criticism. In this the professors ana an 0 i ac ^ there was general en- examination, and to direct the role 

J- ';^ ;-,>:: ?ct!0llanes . under the their students were encouraged by nrst . 

• ,'•••••• 


lively and talented opposition from 
beyond the pale of university respec- 
tability. This is something which the 
English have not had since the 17th 
century, and which is badly needed. 
Universities without serious opposi- 
tion, either inside or out, ore only 
partly credible. The directionless 
complacency of intellectual debate in 
England stands in sad contrast to the 
bitter but dynamic production of the 
Germans. 

The author is lecturer in the depart- 
ment of German at Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and Technology. 
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Putting practice into theory 


“Educational theory is remote from 
the practice of teaching." What is 
usually meant by this common com- 
plaint is that one group of people, 
theoreticians or lecturers, has be- 
come disconnected from another 
group, the practitioners or teachers. 

One solution to this problem cun 
be very simply expressed. People 
should practise wlmt (hey teach, and 
what they theorize about. Lecturers 
should have teaching practice. 
Teachers should be good examples 
of learners. Most lecturers start to 
grow apart from teachers when they 
cease to experience their kind of 
work and lifestyle. Few teachers 
have a study of their own, with a 
cupboard, filing cabinet and book- 
shelves. Only a small proportion of 
teachers regularly undertake re- 
search, theoretical study or updating 
courses. Teachers tend to go on 
teaching how to learn long after they 
have ceased to learn themselves. 

Few lecturers in education con- 


John Colbeck suggests that 
from learning more. 


lecturers would benefit from teaching more, and teachers 






timic to teach children. They con- 
tinue lecturing on how to teach chil- 
dren long alter they have ceased 
learning now to teach them. Sonic 




have never taught in n comprehen- 
sive school, hut they could, and they 
could learn in doing so. 

The reason given for teachers 
ceasing to leant and for lecturers 
censing to teach children is often the 
same - lack of time. But luck of time 
is always luck of priority. Touchers 
could be given a study day, if it were 
l.e.a. policy, and some teachers do 
make lime for study or research. 
Lecturers could be timetabled for 
teaching in school and some arc. 

At a time when radical reorganiz- 
ations of (he system of teacher (rain- 
ing arc being proposed, it may be 
helpful to suggest less umbitiuus, but 
more immediately practical, ways of 
improving mutters. On the principle 
that everyone should practise what 
they teach, lecturers in colleges nnd 
departments of education should ail 
tlo .sonic teaching in school; teachers 
in school shoulu all do some learn- 
ing. 1 - Both - lecturers - and teachers 
would gain competence and credibil- 
ity as examples of the skill which 
they seek to promote. 

In two establishments in Germany, 
it is the policy that the majority of 
lecturers and researchers in tne phys- 
ics departments should have con- 
tinuing experience of school 
teaching. At the Institute for re- 
search m Science Teaching in Kiel 
(IFN), Professor Westphal, the head 
of tne physics department, and a 
number of physicists on the. staff 
each take responsibility for a secon- 


dary school class for one morning a 
week. At the former teacher (raining 
high school in Dortmund (now n 
department of the University of 
Dortmund), Professor Nnchtigall nnd 
most of the physics staff have a simi- 
lar commitment throughout the 
school year. 

Given (he will, it is not difficult to 
iniiku arrangements which are 
mul ii ally beneficial lo (lie school and 
lo the college or department. The 
cost is limited to . a 1 few telephone 
calls and travel claims. 

In the physics department at Gold- 
smiths' College, time has been found 
for a brief annual spelt of teaching 


practice for method lecturers in the 
following way: during the autumn 
term each of the two lecturers in 


physics method is given responsibility 
for one double lesson a week in 
William Penn School, North Dul- 
wich, a local comprehensive school. 
Each lecturer is thus a teacher on his 
own for four mornings in September, 
with a junior form. In October the 


9 aduate students arrive and are 
d, one half of the group join- 
ing each lecturer. The students watch 
the lecturer teach one lesson and 
thereafter share responsibility, under 
his general direction, for the lessons 
for the rest of the term. 

Immediately after each lesson, in- 
cluding that given by the lecturer, 
there is an hour’s criticism and 
analysis «»f what went on. It is not 
only the students who learn. Im- • 
mediate . discussion of practical and 
theoretical problems, in the context 
of shared experience of classroom 
difficulties, is invaluable. It also pro- 
vides lively reference points for dis- 
cussion in other sessions back in col- 
lege. For the students it is a not-too- 
threatening preparation for the com- 
ing full term’s teaching practice in 
the spring. 

With not more than five students 
in a laboratory, one student can be 

S ven overall responsibility for each 
Sson, the other students helping, 
one to a bench. Or the class can be 


p "2* 

taught in small, separate groups. The 
lecturer teaches, and learns “on the 
shop floor’’ with the students. In 
-September he learns without the stu- 
dents and is very much like a new 
teacher each year, getting back to 
the language, concepts and be- 
haviour problems of a first or second 
year mixed ability class in London. 

It is not much, but can one go on 
lecturing on how to teach with Iess 7 

Practical competence is not the 
only thing a 'method lecturer has to 
keep on learning. He also needs to 
keep on learning his subject. To 
make this possible it has been the 
policy at Goldsmiths' to share tile 
method work in physics between two 
lecturers, each of whom can thus 
also take part in teaching physics to 
BSc students. This forces one to con- 
tinue learning the subject. One 
method lecturer’s research field is in 
comparative physics education, the 
others in medical physics. 

Continued learning of the subject 
is necessary for at least two reasons. 


First the physics in school lexlbonk, 
its often misleading or Wronn n 
can teach the wrong ideas 
Second, the motivation for sdenl 
enquiry comes from where e 2 
has its point - at the frontier^' 
tween the known and the unkn^ 
The teacher needs contact with 2 
part of the frontier to commuS 

dents ^ * earnin g to hist 

A gain :.,‘! , . e elements of exam* 
and credibility are central. The two 
lecturers have been able to avoid fa 
normal pattern in which moving to a 
college means giving up one’s subject 
and the teaching of children. vL 
hoping to convey to students an en- 
thusiasm for both. 

If the best teaching is by example 
the best teachers will be seen to be 
learners of what they teach, if 
teachers are not learning their mb. 
ject then they are showing. In fa 
most impressive wav possible, thu 
learning is not important to them [f 
we have ceased to find learning in- 
teresting, why should children tread 
the path we trod - to boredom? Iib 
no gain if the child learns all that a 
known about the world and finds h 
as a result, uglier or duller than 
when he started school. We accept 
the principle that university leachen 
should be engaged in research, but 
those who are charged with giving 
children their first experience « 
learning are often " 001 /’ teaching. 

Although it would not be enough, 
the time gained for teacher? by lec- 
turers assuming responsibility for 
some of their classes would be 1 
small beginning towards making time 
for research, possibly with the lec- 
turer. The shared experience and so- 
cial contact should promote realism 
in lecturers and it might give 
teachers a little more time lo (no- 
tice some of their ideals 

In England in 1981, falling wfrrt 
numbers create an opportio) is 
make time available for tfiesSaa® 
learn If Government, local atf* 
orities and teachers themselves .tte» 
it important enough. Teadw/s neti 
this kind of lift of status, morale and 
conditions of work if they are to be 
the kind of people to inspire children 
to learn. Lecturers working in 
schools might make a small start in a 
cooperative venture to make mis 
possible. Connexions would be made 
between the experience of papm. 
teachers, students and lecturers in 
education. 

The author is senior lecturer in 
at Goldsmiths' College. 


, What purposes aire served by higher 
•education? Are students on degree 
" bourses .being trained to do useful 


• [icing uumea 10 ao useful things at 
; the- same time as they are being 
taught to think originally? There is 
an obvious question: what are “use- 
ful" things? 

I was talking to a senior staff 
member of a department whose stu- 
dents have a seven-year training, in- 
cluding practical placements. I dis- 
covered that, more than six months 
from (he completion of the course, 
about a third of his ex-studenis were 
without a job of ahy kind. I teach' on u 
Y- a pon-voba,tiopar dAgi^e t . and eom- 
;■ men ted that my e^-siudentV <Hd . not 
feenu ;td be much Worse off, partly 
because my students were inclined To 
fry almost anything. The response to 
, my comment was . an eye-opener: 
“It's alright for your students, they 
haven't done, a vocational course l" 
What he said was !vety true: students 
or nan-vocational (and sothetimes 
“more academic") subjects seldom, 
go. Into higher education with any 
fixed fab in mind, (liough they may 
have general career aspirations. For 
example, somebody -who docs a de- 
gree in history rarely goes into 
higher education with the idea* of be- 


Bursting the vocational bubble 


vocational) and non-useful (U- & 
vocational) courses is a prescnpi 


™; k ets Xibi "' ty "Jf* in !«»««: ‘hat we need. m ore 
vocational decree Lurre L She SLS 2 B£lt If “*« “ • 


management. A person who goes on 
to a degree in civil engineering, li- 
brartansnip, education, accountancy, 
computer science, or one of many 
other similar subjects, has frequently 


claims of scientists and engineers. To ! hSSourln t?e mirS!T % y 1 ltG b *‘ 
do a vocational degree Is not it itself E2PE madtet place) does not 
a bad thing; although vdcitS. **■*"««&■ 

courses nre too frequently no more ’ll pKl S'S 10 ^ 
than the memorization of “facts" Sif.SKX d a f ■ real,t, es of the 
with little emphasis on learning the are again turning away 

habit of “entiuVtv''. AfrSiLor “£> * >° 

some vocational relevance; with a uriiSSihS w fi 8 u «s from the 
highly academic , course would be ^ ‘ y ^ hnics ®n-' 

powerful, but this brings us back- to applications. . The response . 

the Question: S 

things? As SfUnt-fixupdry notes in Ih Jr srSf* 1 fic d B wake 
of the Sands: -Ai for th!! SlIOnger “ They 

future, your ja*k Is riot to foresee, . StaT-? o«!d P rofe 88 i ^c 1 

but fo enable it." Or; forget about iS ?™ 7 “32' *7 .monopolizing 
giving bigger grants lb students doing, restrictive 

useful (at the present lime) subjects. •* toJ SiS i !, f p er?sl f ; doCr 
make sure students are taught jo ; clearest S-iSl Profession. 4re. the. 
dunk. 10 be flexible in thought and workina toth?k? »°* : shops 

behaviour. - ^t^ g oS&P 8 * te ^ d . ,sad Vantage 

. Jhere h a myth, a dangerous myth this 1 * 

believed by bolh the. Left and .be teaching ^ 


often to , lower the entry require- 
ments even further (e.g. degree 
courses in technology which, do not 
ask for “A" level mathemathics - a 
>r key. vocational necessity). 

■ Knowledge of the future, and fu- 
tiire knowledge, is of essence un- 
knovyable; to claim to have a voca- 
tiona 1 course which impart useful 
knowledge, knowledge that will be 
of direct use in the mture, is slightly 
. dishonest. To learn, as I did years 
, ago, that the computer programming 
language Algol 6 u was far superior 

moffini \ programming language 
. ry.RTRAN, does not account for 
; the situation (hat Algol 60 has 
1 ' tdaxt disappeared, and that FOR- 
•' ^ A language I had never 

■ 3SI? ^mionfed, COBOL) rules the 

2 L N ! Wfl ? l ' yS ■ computer science 
students are. learning that the “best" 

T ? gcal - that there are 
. no jobs at . the end of their degree, 
e ^n^on. 0 fthese phenomena 
m,«ri^ Ci dL°F al a , nc l : an' econoniic 
: 2w' PiT'AD- wt a soeritific one. To 

SfuniJ 6 s °me mythical 

, distinction between useful;^ (iTe. 


' for waste - ns is most plBaUJ 
There nre countless unempwj 
graduates in education, engmeen' 
computer science, libranaiwi 
architecture, public admimstrant 
or law: think how many graduate* 
these disciplines have posts in ^ 
lated areas, where their training ® 
or may not be useful. The 
ment market is changing so rapj 
that, sensibly, students startup “ 
grees are choosing non-va cation^ 
slightly vocational (e.g. pnp* 
subjects with the intent of 
doing a postgraduate courw ^ 
more vocational subject, or 


more vocational subject, or 8*1 
an employer to train them t 
management, programming}' 
'strength of applications for tne j 
graduate Certificate, in 
compared to the weakness 0 
plications to the BEd, is a ca 
point. ■. 

This trend should be encoum 
and is part of the growing JjJJJ 
that retraining (or redirection)' 
become iricreasingly , importjn 
those .past .their Wred^ 


iuca noi account tor . H aQl . .°: fnr ,h S 1 

that Algol 60 has Retraining is no jug ^ ^ 

lareci, amf that FOR- ■ dially educated workere 
. lanauaae I had npv<* r more education to Wp 


more education .to he|P a P a PJ 
assist in this flexibility .. 
have degrees which are . 
aimed at making students M , 
are not at the whim of staff , 
ratios or passing notions 0 
■vance"; we need courses 
enable employers to know 
graduate who can think for _ 

The author is senior 
. olagy at Manchester pol)ttw 
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Quality control exercise 

David Bethel urges institutions to adopt contingency clans 
in the face of in the face of further calls to cutback Y P 

: S12L* 33335 S,UdUnl and °" l " e WOrkl 0f S* be applied ,o , rim ,„e 

0m ,ts Committee’s peeke^e o_f culs •the mode of student attendance new deJelonmem? 
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Grants tomiuuicc a k— w mt muue or siuueni attendance new 

nSed questions on the entena np- (part-time. full-time. block- a«usatioSs Tf h^in a d r a „ C J 
SSisr Were objecdvc^ ldent *° M 

1 II is difficult to identify a set of • the method of teaching chosen cate-fT cu? o°f ^f'^ccnrln 
simple and common criteria used and must .suit the student and great academic staff and a Voer cent cut 
At veil of uncertainty attracts attention must be paid to the ef- in all othe expenditure hv 
accusations of unfairness One is left ficieney of teaching method. A new nppiradi and criteria will i 

K listing about the criteria III addition, at Leicester, the be required and it is difficult 10 en- 
ugh one does not doubt that academic board has developed n visage cuts of this scale being applied 

criteria were formulated and used by strategy for the evaluation of the equally 10 all non-universit? S 5 - 

the UGC in discharging its unenyi- effectiveness of courses. This, more tions without a resuhin g y serious 

able task of trimming the university recently, has become a CNAA re- diminution of standards and an un- 

saior. quirement. Courses develop in an acceptable distortion of the national 

No doubt there was a ranee of organic wav and reflect the expert- provision. The cuts must be planned 

. factors and these may have included ence of staff, the quality of students nationally by an appropriate and au- 

S&h^TSLK'SSa Mr DaT,d Bc, r: “ ch poly,echnlc “* ,ls °™ ,land8rds - 

attraction of weH-qualified students, process needs to be complex if it is which will make for economic sense. 222 “" ’ Bl ^ b S ieiB studies and value judments. but action taken 

nail costs, the potential for the de- to be objective and effective. No such body exists as vet engme f u nng ^ vice versa - There from this matrix, as John Sizer has 

wlopment of certain subjects, the Before any new course proposal although one should emerge from f„ r r °b v ious examples. The pointed out, would overlook emerg- 

for the development of some was mac j e by the polytechnic, a the DES current deliberations adum- 5 nl j™ if ul r CU -I* ‘J exlcn . d b e yo n< ] mg nnd declining areas both 

subjects, the over-provision of sub- course profile form was completed brated in the Green Paper. The scale .,™* ,st ceil,rctl on individual nationally and institutionally. Sizer 

iftis nartum arlv those SDread thmlv iHi-nrifuinr, 1 . . courses. Kh« a 


hcational b 0 dy d Capab * e ° f applyi " 8 Mr DflV,d Be,hel: each Polytechnic must set Us own standards. 
licit 1 ' wS make for^conomic^sense 3 ass ° ciati ? n with business studies and value iudments. but action taken 
No such body exists as vet v,ce versa - T h®’’ e from this matrix, as John Sizer has 


subjects, tl 


jccls particularly those spread thinly identifying course objectives with a and importance of the task before a j* „ . ..... . h us developed A Directional Policy 

across ; the universities (and this .may survey of the market in terms of national body cannot be under- A ^ lbll0 graphy Matrix which lakes account of suh- 

have been related^ to a geographical student potential, employment pros- estimated and one of its fust aims theSe < jec ! arca . at tract ivcncss (lo students 

spread), and the shape oT mstitu- pects and existing courses of a simi- must be to formulate and apply f 4 l<£ ^ r ^ and employers) and strengths in sub- 
uoiK, that is, the make-up of the mut \ ar nflture anc j an analysis of physi- criteria to existing courses and cut ' ^ n ''' e f s| Jy °I Tcclinol- jeel areas (enrolments and academic 


; v, . ,. ■ , *0* imimv ami an analysis ui unysi- >.ai 9 iiiik wuuh huu lui „ m . U Q .,„ __ _ ■ . * . 

of disrifrfmes likely to produce a cal, manpower and financial require- back in ways which will leave a th 8y . at,a,l,mcnl J- 

tr P art,cular f ,ze ments. The forecast data is tested strong viable sector of institutions * . ,,m r , >„.!?. between However, this 

?L!l? er ,heir affim,y or compten- against the actual out-turn every five capable of responding to the nation’s u 1 5!*!!* L e /f cUne,iesSi with u university i 

years ahead. 


tinness. 

The conception 
university today h 


- n nf ,u a rnfo fll Y ears nn d considered with reports needsi >n the years ahead. The con- 

‘ 95 from validating visiting teams and ceptual problem to which I have 

:.Jr ‘-Jr UU w external examiners. Tlie academic already referred will be sharpened. 


» .X,;,,,, uclween However, this matrix developed 

w efficient) and effectiveness. vvitli u university in mind, is unlikely 

His view is that for n course (arid to fit exactly the criteria needed for 
an institution) to be effective in the polytechnic and college courses, 
long term, cost-efficiency cannot he Here I am not assuming that all uni- 


^ 1 - 1 « * . , ■ vAuiiimwia. 1 iib uiaucilllL iwiwmvo win uw JUUIUV.11WU. . 1 1 . __ . — ... ' c* ■ ■ "■■■ 

must have influenced their board considers a set of related re- One approach to the formulation . so e cntcnml - The most exnen- versities arc alike or that all 

approach to the entena adopted if p 0rls an nually - an application/ of criteria is to produce a check list. s,ve cours £? ma y w el1 include thuse polytechnics conform to a single 

only subconsciously. It is this con- Emissions report, the examination An initial discussion by the academic cnur ses. which produce the, educated mould. Nevertheless, the academic 

etptual approach to the role of in- results schedule, and a report on the development committee at Leicester and tr;,, . ne d manpower on which the structure typical of a polytechnic dif- 

sfituhons providing higher education first destinations of graduates/d iplo- Polytechnic identified items for such econo,1,, j[ health of the country de- fers markedly from that of a uni- 

ran clanry or confuse those mates a check list. They included the need P^ 11 , analysis of course costs versily in that in the former one 

to decide the criteria Thlls ^ evaluation of courses to: ^ * necessary exercise for the finds inler-dependciil departments 

for the distribution of the next round establishes and links their academic • retain a balanced educational pro- formulation of criteria for course. re- with course teams drawn from across 

ol cuts on the non university sector, standards, their ability to attract suit- vis i°n with the retention of fun- ciUion/tcrmmation if the objective is departments nnd even Faculties, 

thspoly technics, the local education ably qualified students and their damental disciplines; to reduce overall expenditure. The formulation of criteria to close 

vou . ntar Y effectiveness in preparing students • see the institution's provision is understood that the UGC lias courses must be seen, in the context 

SL*® 4 lhe direct funded in- for relevant employment . The pro- against the national provision in a ban . k . such data although this of the national provision, yet dosing 

SIMMs. r j k order (Q av£)id unnecessarv over . uinnot include information on many a course inevitably leads to staff re-. 

inert ‘ smti be less confusion | ap am | to retain courses which courses ,n die non-university sector, dimdiiucies if the object is to snve 

amt fa role of the 29 English were unique or in short supply; So,,ie polytechnics have course cost money. Apart from their role in 

C 13 M d criteria for cuts can • match career prospects for gradu- £a a ^ ses °f varying sophistication, teaching and research, most staff dis- 

« Siriy readily formulated. Their cess allows action to be taken, where ates an d diplomates; The Polytechnic Finance Officers charge other duties and responsibili- 

w? nefd not be rehearsed here, but necessary, to modify course content. • be able to attract adequate num- P™ U P.( PF °G) have analysed brand ties often not directly connected with 

a . giance through the CDP publica- to add new modules and to termin- here of qualified students; institutional costs, but it is clear that their course. The value of this must 

5 fln i. Polytechnics ; Vision into nre courses. In most cases changes • be able to provide adequate re- miK J ' l " ore work should be done lo be a factor in declaring redundancies 
(Spring 1979) will estoblish are not made before the consultative sources to support courses in es labhsh reasonable cost-bases of following course closures. This sug- 

™ “sential characteristics of committees (comprising representa- ter nis of staff (academic and courses b «ore any rational system of gests further criteria and exposes the 

^PWiensiveness in disciplines, tives of industry, the professions and others) and expensive capital cuts 08,1 bc a PP li ed. problems for both a national body 

Kvels of courses and modes of research organizations) have had an equipment: This line of thought leads on to the likely to have the responsibility for 


a . 8 fancc through the CDP publica- to add new modules and to termin- bers of qualified students; institutional costs, but it is clear that their course. The value of this must 

5 fln i. ft* Polytechnics; Vision into nre courses. In most cases changes • b e able to provide adequate re- mi,c h more work should be done to be a factor in declaring redundancies 

W (Spring 1979) will estoblish are not made before the consultative sources to support courses in es labhsh reasonable cost-bases of following course closures. This sug- 

™ “sential characteristics of committees (comprising representa- ter nis of staff (academic and courses “efore any rational system of gests further criteria and exposes the 

^Ptenensiveness in disciplines, tives of industry, the professions and others) and expensive capital cuts 0811 be 3 PP llcd - problems for both a national body 

of courses and modes of research organizations) have had an equipment; This line of thought leads on to the likely to have (he responsibility for 

jwndance alt with a vocational opportunity to comment. • avo id easy options by closing, for criteria of effectiveness. The value of orchestrating a package of cuts and 

22 8, i 0 n been more than There has been two main out- example, one-year part-time an institution is related to the value . for the institutions anxious to remain 

ffflMvea, Unfortunately, there has comes from this evaluation process: courses; placed on its courses by both poren- viable and effective educational 

““no such clarity of rolo for the many degrees now enjoy indefinite • maintain traditional values which, l j al students and employers, hence units. 

«« r colleges and this is bound to approval from the CNAA and, over without a base in higher educa- the importance of data on the ap- The full implications of any pack- 

JJ 10 difficulty in formulating a the Inst two years, 39 courses have t j on might easily be lost. plications/acceptances ratio modified age of cuts is unlikely to be appreri- 

JS ™! 1 Mt of criteria for all non- been terminated or abandoned This checklist could easily be ex- b y an evaluation of the quality of the ated by any central agency. This sug- 

institutions. although approved. Even during the tended and refined, but is the check- applicants. To apply . a simple GCE gests that the entena for cuts need 

Polytechnic has developed its period of expansion the termination |j s t of criteria the best approach? A level point score of applicants and to be formulated after some kind of 

^ ethos within the 1966 White courses was not unknown. In the T j lis approa ch tends to concentrate students in the non-university sector conceptual model of an institution 
JE guidelines during a decade of first few years after designation the m ind on course by counse deci- would not be acceptable for it would has been devised. No doubt the 

and the moderating effect (1969), a range of lower-level sions and could overlook the need to cut across the concept of comprehen- 8 

control system. If courses was transferred to Jocnl FE re tain a balanced educational provi- siveness. Studies on student 1 

CMi(S£ nsl ? n bad been rationally colleges in accordance with l.e.a. sion. The problem of determining a academic performance in the as well as the track record of mstitu- 

the 11 < fo u * d be argued that policy. Other long-established pro- balanced provision raises a number polytechnics at degree and S ub- <ms. m „ nr , fl , ar 

5«ena used for the approval of fessionai qualification courses were 0 f questions. degree levels have not established a ] ^ e ou i c °^9 r ^ 8 y mean that the 

replaced . degree courses in u, with, the present make- A 5 ? fi'tS S 


P* r “lieges and this is bound to approval From the CNAA and, over without a base in higher educa- the importance of data on the ap- The full implications of any pack- 

JJ 10 difficulty in formulating a the Inst two years, 39 courses have t j on might easily be lost. plications/acceptances ratio modified age of cuts is unlikely to be appreri- 

set of criteria for all non- been terminated or abandoned This checklist could easily be ex- by an evaluation of the quality of the ated by any central agency. This sug- 
jP? 1 ? Institutions. although approved. Even during the tended and refined, but is the check- applicants. To apply . a simple GCE gests that the criteria for cuts need 

LdHI nnllriA.I ■ _ 1 . . ! I - e I. . I A - > ■ . . . A lallal nAml crvmra Af nnnT!nn*«tc nrt/J ff) hi 9 lArrrtll laf*<n arfPr 1 Cl *1 ItlO Hflrl Af 


ome may mean that the 
institutions, or the with- 


S-a&SE S 8 ^ture of full-time -d part-time 7xtend“an empire: there then The ! 

fx P <c fod i Snml develo P ed . as was courses. The reasons for their ter- have been sound educational reasons ducl portfolio concents developed by be to rati 
differt-nt fc5 OUrse8 are now mi nation can be placed in three cate- behind most developments. the ^ oston Consulting Qroupf They sion in \ 


ffllfcin. *_ w,une8 now m ' nwn 

IsfeSSSJ-:"*" SS 

tv? 08 ! P 0 i. .'••• -c _ 


nation can oe piaceo in inree behind most development. |he floston Consulting Group. They sion in ways which will leave a 

"c * 1 ... The most important of these were suggest that all courses can be di- strong sector of quality capnble of 

failure to attract a viable numoer jn t j ie white Paper which vlded at institutional level into four meeting the educational demands of 


i ,,‘nost polvtarh^i^ r — • w T-Zj. — given in me i»oo nnw 

5 :';N. oTS?** have developed _ students; argued, for strong academic com- 

(. jgtt or ne ^f for establish- •changes in the ncedsof tbepro- m g n ities and rejected mono-technics 
: At Leicester fessions or employments, and favour of polytechnics. I have no 

1 T,k, be r :acad emic board • Iock of financial resources to sup- J jQubt |ha| botKart/design education 

1 it ^Nacteristics for port them. _ and education as a discipline have 

that- - p0sed to support. They “ bas sometimes been assumed f rom a wider association 

|, h . . 3 that in the period of expansion, sura- Qther ^j sc ip]| n es and integration 

'• an* ■ ■ cient resources wer© avsiisb © o intn a Istoer academic community. 


s aspect ot If Government have decided lo cut 
:n developed the non-university sector to meet the 
avers of the changes in demography nnd match 
Management the size lo the finances available, 
n using pro- then the over-riding objective must 
levelopeo by be to rationalize the existing provi - 
3roup. They sion in ways which will leave a 
can be di- strong sector of quality capnble of 
'el into four meeting the educational demands of 
die next decade. The criteria for cuts 
have gnined should follow from such an over- 


[ Y ^^auds br!hf e based on the 

of course 


cants (a large share of 

. t market); 1 

■ •litaHjl' ■- ■ ■ ’■ * r ; • J that in the period of ©xp® 08 *® 1 *- su ?" with other disciplines and integration • strong courses in a weak area (a Carnegie council report oh policy 

: ®re 8tudem cient resources were available to ac- iht0 a iaraer'academic community, large share of a small market); studies in Higher Education (Sun 

• we Vocatinnnti' velop any new course where need ~^ en there \ s the matter of econ- • a leB-than-averoge (or weak) Frnncisco, 1980) says, ", . . it is- bet- 

. ^rnculp are bawl \ n ' was proven. That, of course, was not f gca l e to back the education- share of a small market; ter to plan to meet the future effec- 

f - Viands ArT.l.r C . DaSetl .°n the . r T inrllirfe the im- A a l a «.ll. an .a.» Mn o /J, than :..ct tr, u 


attracting a large view. In the meantime, each inslitu- 
number of well-qualified appli- tion would be wise to develop its 
cants (a large share of a large own contingency plans however dis- 
market); tasteful the process is for, ns. the 


so. .. _ innir fhr- al arguments which include the im- • r less-t ha n -average (or , weak) lively than, just to fear it as a hew. 

If we were now able to look DOrta ni concept of jnler-disciplinary share of a large market. dark age". 

ward to steady-state Ending f mfluences. Certainly it cflh be dem- At first rending, this approach to - 

terms, the experience onne ® onstrated that, for example, design course criteria can appear attractive 77ie authbr is director of Leicester 

years in closing courses . ec j ucat j 0 n has beriefitted from close in. combining numerical data and Polytechnic. 

close examination yie* a 
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The onlie begetter and his family 


The Reader and Shakespeare’s 
Young Man Sonnets 
by Gerald Hammond 
Macmillan, £12.00 
ISBN 0 333 28851 3 

New Poems by Shakespeare: order 


minds of Slinkespearc and his con 
temporaries. 

It is when Mr Hammond gels 
down to particular instances of sub- 
text ih.it doubts begin to arise. A 
few examples may be given. In com- 
menting on No ]'«3, he says that on 
the surface the “sonnet is a piece of 


* - duunvi. uik jujiiivi is ll pilWkV U| 

and meaning restored to the sonnets conventional self-abasement", but 
by John Padel that there is an innuendo in the last 

Herbert Press, £9.95 10 lines that the young man is guilty 

ISBN 0 906969 10 7 of narcissism, merely because he was 

instructed by the poet to look in the 

bY Kenneth Muir mirror. This is not to deny that the 

young man was guilty of self-love, as 

Early editions of Shakespeare’s MJSS® ™ “ c *« ar t"?" 1 
works did not include the Sonnets, the early sonnets. Then Mr Ham 
and when they were reprinted in the mond dec, ? rcs lhat No 7} (“No long 
eighteenth century George Steevcns F r o iour o for me when I am dead ) 
remarked that "the strongest act of IS ‘usually read as an exercise in 
Parliament that could be framed sarcasm . Happily there are very few 
would fail to compel readers into cnMcs who hHVe regarded that grave 
their service", it is a far cry from and selfless poem as sarcastic. Not 
that to the modem view that some of ™ any will agree with Mr Hammond 

the emmets nre the finest Inwe nnemc that No 4 — 


by Kenneth Muir 


the sonnets DTe the finest love poems 

in any language. Yet L. C. Knights's Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou 
lament in his Explorations essay that . . , ir , , spend 

there was “so little genuine criticism Upon thyself thy beauty s legacy - 
in the terrifying number of books carries tec innuendo that the young 
and essays on the subject” is not mnn masturbates; that the poet of 
without some validity nearly half u No 37 is “a decrepit voyeur"; that 
century Inter. No 53 (“What is your substance. 

The reasons nre obvious. As whereof arc you lunde") parodies the 
Shakespeare left behind no carries- niclaphorizing process; that the 
sioiis or even letters, his biographers. “ All> °f No 34 (“Ah, but those tears 
despairing of constructing a satisfac- arC pearl which thy love sheds") is 
lory life from legal documents and spastic; and (hat “the marriage of 
scraps of gossip, have seized on the true n, »nds" is ironic. Here, one is 
sonnets to plug the gap. But these tempted to say, the hypothetical sub- 
elusive poems may be wholly fiction, text is a denial of the meaning of the 
or a blend of fiction and fact. Hence P ocm Hs experienced by 99 readers 
(he speculation abnui (lie identity of out of JOB. One does not need the 
the recipient, of the rival poets, and exhumation of sub-text to realize 
of (he Dark Lady. Some biographers tent Shakespeare was perfectly aware g 
with homosexual inclinations have of t,3C young man’s character; but he 
been anxious to cnlisl Shakespeare did cense from loving, 
to their party - despite the dis- B i* fair to say, however, that Mr 

chime r in No 20 - and others who Hammond’s close reading of a nuin- 


laotent in his Explorations essay that 
(here wrs “so little genuine criticism 



have persuaded themselves that (he „ - 

sonnets were written by a peer of die which are run II v there. We may 
realm have combed the sonnets for instance (he shrewd analysis of Nos 
supporting evidence. . , .. : 56. and 99: . , 

Unfortunately the search for cluck ^7 argument is that Sonnet 99 

ic kn,m<t r ...itk . . uses its conventional nrpfiirtnhilihi 


Hammond’s close reading of a num- 
ber of (he sonnets brings out siihtie- 


is. bound to conflict with a critic’s 
main daily, and those sonnets which 
help one to date the sequence or link 
them with Pembroke * or South- 
ampton are studied with greater care 
than the acknowledged masterpieces 
of. the collection. Even the scholarly 
necessity of attempting to date the 
soiinets by fixing their relationship 
with those of Constable or Daniel is 
only 8 prercritical exercise. Another 
favourite ploy springs from the appar- 
ent disorder of the 1609 edition, ft 
Is quite possible to rearrange the 
sonnets so as to form a more or less, 
coherent narrative poem; but there 
are so many plausible permutations - 
based on the theory that adjacent 


uses its conventional predictability . 

to enclose a final and quite damn- 'William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke; an engraving after Van Dvck 

intr rritfriwn nf t-h*. tinuruT man Hi t " 


ing criticism of the young man by 
way of the most well worn 
metaphor in the sequence ... I 
will point to the reader’s response 
to the fate of the final flower, the 


tSSSW wth , the accomplished, first by reading some 

ra » y ’ but |1 ,S not J eflr of the Dark ^ady sonnets (“My mis- 
!5?5?L St Fy , was ^Bgested by tress’ eyes are nothing like the sun” 
ST the rearrangc ' ? nd “when my love swears that she 
in L S TO ,c„, is made of truth") so as to arouse 


Nowadays it would be • 
psycho therapeutic undertaking 1 
It was clearly impossible tonSu 
he sonnets in the order i n S 
they were written: this would £5 
revealed too much about the dJS 
ter of William Herbert . Sfc 
tutor, Hugh Sanford, still emSS 
in the Pembroke household!®?, 
(lie task of shuffling the cofajj 
This was at some date before i 
*“ h in F *«”■ He ,ook To*, 
tunity of altering the master-mafia 
sonnei (2ft I with its reference Jg 
own love for his pupil, * 

A man in hue, all Hues in be 

^ch. we are (old, oriS^ 
“A maiden hue . . .". 3 

But the Countess was ultimateU 
responsible for the publication She 
wanted lo preserve the beaotfii 
poems which she had commission 
and immortalize the beauty of her 
son. She came up to London in 
and “this may be connected with ibt 
publication of the Sonnets in Uu 
year”. 

Dr Padel’s narrative is as iam- 
guing as a piece of fiction - n« 
surprisingly, for that is picciKb 
what it is. He provides enowb 
genuine facts to lend plausibility lot 
bald and unconvincing narrative. So 
plausible, indeed, that one is not 
surprised that one good scholar fas 
expressed the belief that this edition 
of the sonnets will make all previous 
editions outdated. 

Yet one remains sceptical. There 
have been so many rcarrangemeou 
which seemed at first to improve m 
the chaos of the quarto - tnere b a 
table of them in the great Variorum 
edition - but which now find 
supporters. Even Stirling's hfe 
attempt looks less attractive w» 
than it did when I introdottv 
John Dover Wilson. It is aplsrt 
that Dr Padel ignores not math to 
defences of the quarto by MkW 
Allen and Philip Edwards, but s to 
the nwneroloaical defence by Al* 
tair Fowler in Triumphal Form 
Yet, if Professor Fowler is right. Dr 
Padel's ingenious construction fak 
to the ground. 

Let it be granted that the first 1/ 
sonnets were written for Herbert* 
seventeenth birthday, and ibat 'W 


having stolen from the young man 
and other flowers; the reader 
appreciates this intellectually, but 
responds instinctively to the 1 image 
Of a canker devouring a rose and 
identifies the rose with the young 
man. 


for Wim™ t H c ,h e ^ mpOM n S h r j' le s °nnets were written* Semen. SS. — S*‘ 
Hsrbe ^ seventee ptn Either he asked the Dark Lady to breaks the link between ten >4* 

to "S? as « he knew th.t^he «nt sonnets, ^thont eay 

me mJSd S ™r. ne ^ ”“P rom P t >"* ‘° ^uce contnensation. The snnads* « 


one proposal h»S S' ITT 2° P ram P t L"g to seduce rnmnensafion. The sonnets do * 

As the Sort h^SS# » 5 «**"£■ u 5 h ? hands °me nobleman. The read more smoothly. The rest of tbt 

KX'-iSSh-^/g^ K'U-saSTifS 


U. UK. 1 BOV tuny ycurs diiahcsucurc IUTT 1 S , 7 . • — 

there have been same excellent crit- we. young man into a kind of mum- Mked t0 P™* his competence as a 
asm of the sonnets (for example, !"J preserved in poetry . . . The text sonneteer. This he did by reciting 
by Lelshman, Lever,- Hubler and 'mmortalizes but the sub-text 1 “J e .P° em he nad written about Anne 
Booth) and some valuable editions, embalms”. This neatly expresses the *™ tha w®y at the time of his wed- 

such rs ihncp nf Innrem ..j o.j eXHSfW rn t inn n-f a mnrl.n i Oina. Then he exfemnnri»H with 


ass*™ 

1ms wmm 


kn^ledgns toB^.ohurenma, -l-y' Nutate the 153-4). Ni/con- E-" W St'S 

SSSfe^«ar5^&i ™ b^c 0 ’ i, ^hallatges^the toTSj h ‘™ ftStatTiS'S 

AawsaBf aaMasys^^ bsEtSVS i 

•:|S£iSS!S d -. SftnSriiia?^' h rt h pre “ nt * for enough 1 *) risk offending 

• senbed ;by. the ideas and ideblpglfci , : NOs lVl25 of the Sduano sS- * rtudionce, St 6ne he offers us, »ndu^ ' ^ 1 

of Ihcsixlcenlhand seventeenth Wnv' triads (group? of th ree), ; andi num” '' : ^ n j' • ; '' y :<: wi&Sr tliBt dl0St re f^J£ k fJ* of^ 

tunes"; bur moral respoiwos mMSt ber of^niiTiria iitiglesV' AnhouSi ' ■ to wptk. 'The v i. Pr^Sfil f ° ‘ Shakespeare had two Iov«.^ ik 

not be “subordinated to.^hatvv B .somc of the M '* forl and desoair; onepla^^ 

have been told ore the Renaissance’ rhymes, and 1 others -are ddjaeeni in : .to-uadergo "reJi ; a nd ^ a P a . 1 : ' other sensual; and J ^ 

notions and values of such end such the quarto, the rearranSnent Ver? sy,th Bridget n™tual lus grief, seduced the 
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The "Crisis" and the “Crush": Soviet 
Studies of the West (1917-1939) 
by Richard B. Day 
New Left Books, £9.50 
ISBN 0 86091 038 5 

Professor Day examines ;i neglected 
Iheme in (fie history of cainomic 
ibought: the debates among Soviet 
economists about the nature of the 
intenvar capitalist system ami its 
business cycle. 

There are some minor weaknesses. 
The historical context is sometimes 
weakly presented: for example, the 
New Economic Policy was not a 
reaction to the Kronstadt revolt, 
while the danger of war seemed 
more serious in 1927 than Professor 
Day believes. As a result the com- 
plex interrelationships between de- 
velopments in Soviet society .and de- 
velopments in economic thought are 
oversimplified. But on the whole this 
is a careful and perceptive study 
which shows a fine grasp of the com- 
plexities of the Soviet discussions. It 
is particularly valuable because it 
places the Soviet debates firmly in 
the context of the history of Marxist 
economics in Europe as u whole. 

Two rival interpretations of capi- 
talist crisis were established by Ger- 
man Marxists in the first decade of 
this century. Rosa Luxemburg 
argued that the fundamental cause or 
crisis was the tendency to 
oveiaccuraulation and overproduc- 
tion or, what almost amounts to the 
tame thing, to underconsumption. In 
Marx’s words, “the final cause of all 
teal crises always remains the pover- 
ty and restricted consumption of the 
masKs". For the lime being, col- 
onics and other non-capitalist mar- i 
rets provided the means of avoiding 1 


t yvcrpnidueii..,,; but. according to 
Luxemburg, once they had been in- 
counted m the capitalist system 

• hr' S ,Lvi‘l U l ,,inCV,<ahl >' Ulni into the 

jess*" ° r ■*-»■ «* «**■ 

f Rudolf I lilfcrdinu. in contrast to 
1 j-9xem ] >urg, argued that there was 
: m permanent or chronic problem of 
«vcrprod. , ct , ° n i„ capitalist econo- 
, nuts Crises were endemic to capital- 
ism, hut their fundamental cause was 
Me ‘disproportions’’ between indus- 
tries and sectors which resulted from 
B® ■";? operation of market forces. 
Hilferdmg devoted much attention lo 
lie efforts of industrial firms and 
banks to overcome disproportions 
by organizing cartels and trusts, and 
according to him, by the beginning 
of the twentieth century Free market 
capitalism was giving wav to what he 
called “organized capitalism". In Ins 
revolutionary days before the First 
World War, Hilferding believed that 
organized capitalism would not suc- 
ceed in eliminating the business 
cycle. But in the 1920s the former 
revolutionary became a cautious re- 
formist; he now held that organized 
capitnlism 1 was both possible and 
desirable. 

The debate was resumed in the 
soviet Union after the Bolshevik re- 
volution. The Luxemburg approach 
was not at first taken seriously: the 
underconsumption^ analysis ' was 
crude, the automatic breakdown 
[heory had no empirical basis. The 
Hilferding approach, strongly en- 
dorsed in its methodology by Lenin, 
wns almost universally accepted, 
though at first without reformist im- 
plications. By the mid-I92Us the em- 
ergence of i\ restored and dynamic 
capitalism from the travuils of the 


aid ice ? lcd Bukharin 

nd ins school to demonstrate that 
organized capitalism was now rCi ,i 

r* sihi,it y. »» least 
suite hL bo,M,< * Hr,es of cadi nation 

. .T lle depth and duration uf the 
Lr ! s ! s °/ .«'ses. the world economic 
crisis of 1929-1933, ( uo k many Soviet 

fbT n w l M IS c by s,lr l )risc - Even after 
the WnN street crash of October 

' - 9 ’ .■ S . 0I,K ‘ “f them expected that 
the crisis would he of relatively short 
uuriitiiiii. There were imnorlimt ex- 
ceptions. As early as 1927 the hetero- 
dox Osmsky predicted “the onset of 
a general crisis or a deep depression" 
m the United States. And from 1928 
onwards Eugene Varga, former 
minister in Belli Kun's communist 
government in Hungary, now a lead- 
ing Moscow-based economist, aniici- 
pa led the breakdown of capitalist 
stabilization”. In the Soviet and 
Comintern political leadership, the 
pro-Stalin anti-Bukharin group also 
foresaw the approach of a period of 
war, revolution and economic 
collapse. 

The outcome was paradoxical. 
Varga, the only major economist of 
the 1920s to emerge almost un- 
scathed in the 1930s, explained the 
world economic crisis primarily in 
underconsumption^ terms. He was 
endorsed or encouraged by a pro- 
nouncement from Statin in June 1930 
(not until the Soviet party archives 
are opened, jf ever, will the relative 
rofos of Stalin and Varga in estab- 
lishing this new orthodoxy become 
clear). By the end of 1931, the crisis 
expected to be permanent, and 
“Hilferdingian" explanations in terms 

nl (licnrnriiirti,,,, mn., 
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ol disproportion were completely 
rejected m favour of the neo- 


The democratic road 


Luxemburgist undcivuiiMmipiioiiisi 
t Henry, though wiih 110 ackiiowlcilg. 
mem of ns provenance. T his in turn 
null to lie somewhat modified when 
recovery begun in 1933. To Varan if 
not to Stalin the upturn of the mid 
and late 193|Js was primarily due to 
state expenditure on urnimncnis and 
public works; the capitalist slate pro- 
vided. at least in pan, M solution to 
the underconsumption nf ihe masses. 
Professor Dny rightly draws a item ion 
10 lh v parallel between Vania's 
nming and that ..f Kevnes, wlwsc 

1936 he ° ry Was l >ublis,ieJ ■" 

If Professor Day’s book had been 
published ten years ago, its interest 
jo most Marxists and to most 
bourgeois economists would have 
been largely academic. Before 1973 
it seemed obvious that the world 
economic crisis of the 1930s was pri- 
marily due to underconsumption, 
and could have been cured by u 
large Keynesian (or Vargmi) dose of 
public expenditure . Capitalism had 
evidently solved its most fun- 
damental prohlcm; no future mujor 
ensis was anticipated. Now (lint a 
new worldwide crisis of cunitalism 
has scattered these illusions. Profes- 
sor Day’s sympathy with ihe Hilfcrd- 
ing tradition, and liis rejection of 
Luxemburg, Vnrgu and Keynes will 
evoke a much readier response. The 
reader will await with keen interest 
his second volume, which will bring 
the story up to the 1971k. 

R. W. Davies 

/?. IV. Dai’ics is professor of Soviet 
economic studies at the Centre for 
Russian and East European Studies, 
University of Birmingham. 
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Lenin’s theses on party strategy. Tile 
parly is no longer regarded as stand- 
ing apart from the political organiza- 
tion of the nation, and waging a 
covert civil war against it. ft is re- 
garded as part of the national polity, 
and struggling to achieve a Marxist 
transformation in and through it. 
The rejection of Lenin’s theses 
brings with it the rejection of the 
leadership of Lenin’s own party, the 
Communist Parly of the Soviet 
Union. 

Significantly, statements emanating 
from the Italian Communist Parly 
nre always placed first In the order 
of discussion of any issue. The Ita- 
lians manifested the spirit of Euro- 
communism from the very end of the 
war. Their strategy, expressed with 
vitality and freshness, has been con- 
sistently to work within the 

framework of (he Italian constitution 
and to ally with “progressive” non- 
communist forces in order gradually 
to isolate “monopolistic groups' . 
Spanish Eurocommunism is really 
(he transference of the Italian atti- 
tude to another part of the 
Mediterranean littoral. Experience of 
civil war and of the Franco regime 
clearly generated among Spanish 
communists the same kind or out- 
look that was generated by the ex- 

R erience of Mussolini's regime in Ita- 
j - above all Ihe positive acceptance 
of a liberal democratic constitution 
as the framework within which Marx- 
ist objectives must be pursued. The 
battles, to quote the Spanish party’s 
official thesis in 1978, “must be 
fought within the parliament, the 
municipalities, the social organiza- 
tions, the press, and so on, and not 
on the battleground of civil war". 

The French, of course, have not 
felt the same need to make such 
sleeping acknowledgments and 
abnegations. In so far as they do 
acknowledge liberal principles, it a 
reeks more of tactics, and of conces- a 
sions grudgingly made, rather than p 
of a deep reorientation. 

J< 

Murray Forsyth ^ 

— 0 

Murray Forsyth is reader in politics at e 
the University of Leicester. I 0 


Change and Ihe Study or International C [ ude e L m P iric ism stops at the point 
, Relations: the evaded dimension Z®" Jff f r f. formulated. And 

cdiiHi hv Rftn-v n„vDn „„ j n i n theory void of these remains mere 

. „ y Barry Buzfln and R - «!■ Barry theorizing incapable of providing an 

n . . explanation. What these criteria 

Frances Pinter, £13.50 might be and the nature of the en- 

ISBN 0 903804 83 2 (ailment are not considered. 

Moreover, given the recognition 

The purpose of this collection of HluLfl!®"®®’ !? P art flt le asi, is a 

essays by 13 writers is to redress an f.“ bje f,' ve i attempt to 

imbalance in current theoretical de- ’? ra lJ2f r trying 

bute by concentrating on the dyna- ,n ^ tc . re * 

mic elements in global politics and chan fie. its identification 

their explanation. ? n InS ? S ° cl ? sely boun , d ^ 

“Change" in this, or any other, £ ™7T r ^ f perceptions precludes 
aspect of human affaire is peculiarly M ul Irei itment. A theory 
difficult to define and as an explana- , b € j baj ^ e ,. m dynamic 

tory concept it is singularly ambi- JSfii ,“! n8 4 ^ l,h thc 

guous. We talk oF change in terms of L J n^n^nli^i , 0r h ! n . . Same 
Both an alteration from the past, that h ?° r !f al - ex I 

is in comparative and evaluative 2ES2?" iSLSSO^ 
terms, and of a process of alteration, iWfn ^h^ ^ 1 ! 

a process which can be induced, !m b?piiiti« of f h *5^* the 
arrested, and controlled. It can be gS "S V 

conceived of as a departure from a "!L2TL?Si , i- 

given status quo or as a novel slate an e ct b f | usa , p rocesse ^" d h “ 
of affaire created by the manipulation man £ ffairs and on ^ other as “ n 
or occurrence of specific factors oper- e | ement Q f perception and conscious- 
ating in a causal process. ness on the' part of political agents 

ft is the latter conception of within the same context of Iheoriz- 
change however - as a series of ing, is to commit a fundamental 
induced and explicable stages in a categoiy mistake, ft cannot lead to 
process leading to a definable slate any coherent explanation of change 
of affairs - that dominates this work, in international relations open to cri- 
Most of the authors are aware of the ticism and evaluation. 

1 difficulties in disassociating change The nrohlem wilh _ 
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PHYSICS AND ' % 
INTRODUCTION 
TO FIELD THEORY 

By T.D. Lee 

ENRICO FliKMI 
I'KOMESSOK C5F I't lYbICS 
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fust published by ll.mvuod. 
this<iri)*in.il iu-w mvl, Inrni*- the iniii.il 
VlJlllllO til lilt, 1 •ilTIl’S 

Ci*iu«j«f“< in P/iw.-fc--. In lUMrlv VtKI [\igus 
l‘rnl«?ssiirl.i.s* nMi.'r-i.i uniii.-.j 
prc-ii-iu.iii.tn nl |\wlit U- physics, sl.trlmi; 
Will 1 ,1 Sell -Cull 1.1 iliL'J disCUssl.il 1 nl 

*1 |M ntum field (hcniy ting on to ih e 

symniL-ln' ,»nct interaction of purtu'lis 
I ARITCT.fi IT IVS1C& expix-ssi-s the 
.lullmr's persuii.it appukicli in the 
subject and amLuns many derivations 
■1 nd (nnnii l,i*i wliiili have not yet 
.ippe.mil i n the literature. 

Among the sij;nific.iiil. bill ran-lv 
di '■cussed, topics are Ihe itiiiiulaiion .« 
svmmelTV principfes, tnder-ol- 
111 agn 1 1 11 lie estii nations. Ihe 
di-velupniei it of soli ton pi iy sirs, vacuum 
as a physical medium, quark 
1 iinlineim-iH. .inJ«|ujnluiTi 
iTminuKlyininiics. Suulenisas well .is 
seasoned workers in Ihe field will find 
PART ICE!- IT IVStCS an essenlial text 

Thiing-Dan Lee was awarded the N>lvl 
1‘rl/o in Physics in IMS?. Mi* majnr.ire.is 
nl research include particle plivsic*. 
statistical mechanics and Held theme 

Contents: 
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(Review). 1 lie Spin -0 Field • 
t he Spin- 1 /* Field • The Spin-1 
Field (iiiAO). Feynman 
Diagrams • Quantum 
Electrodynamics • Sulitons. 
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Confinement • Quantum 
Chromodynamics and Gauge 
Theories • Path integration ' • 
Quark Model of Hadrons. 
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Electromagnetic Gauge 
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and High -Energy Processes: 
Chiral Symmetry: Outlook. 
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state of affairs came into existence, f’haripc RpvnnIHc 

or transformed itself into another, Ljiarles Reynolds 

entails the satisfaction of a number . Charles Reynolds is senior lecturer in 
Of logical and .empirical criteria, politics at the University of Durhiun. 
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Humanist vision of the social sciences 


Semantics and Social Science 

by Graham Macdonald anti Philip 

Pcltit 

Roulledgc & Kegan Paul, £8.95 and 
£4.95 

ISBN 0 7J0D 0783 3 and 0784 I 


Recent analytic philosophy has been 
strongly influenced by developments 
in formal logic and semantics. It has 
also moved away (torn its traditional 
general concerns towards a more 
specific interest in local subject areas 
such as those of the particular scien- 
ces. One figure especially represents 
such changes, namely the American 
Donald Davidson, lie has combined 
in his numerous but short articles 
both an appeal to formal theories 
and a determination to apply those 
theories to particular non- 
philosophical disciplines, especially 


psychology. Bui Davidson's work, 
influential and stimulating os it is. 
remains programmatic, cryptic and 
largely inaccessible to non- 
phnosophers. The authors of Seman- 
tics ana Social Science have attempt- 
ed to use Davidson's views in order 
to elucidate the familiar philosophic- 
al problems of the social sciences. 
Their work is at once derivative, in 
its general acceptance of Davidson's 
programme, and original, in its 
attempt to clarify ana extend the 
implications of that programme for 
the social sciences. 


cultural understanding, the nature of 
explanation in social science, the 
conflicts between an individualist and 
a collectivist treatment of society, 
and finally the alleged subjectivity 
and value-laden character of social sci- 
ence. In the background, and some- 


what summarily explained, is the 
source of their views, namely the 
David soninn accounts of semantics 
and of the nature of psychological 
explanation. The authors are against 
relativism, scientism, explanatory 
collectivism, and at least some sorts 
of subjectivism. They are in favour 
of individualistic explanation for 
large-scale social phenomena, und of 
□ humanist view of social science 
which treats as unrevisable and irre- 
placeable what is called the “ortho- 
dox" or “everyday" conception of 
human agents. Such a bald account 
may make the book appear more 
partisan than it is. There ts a strong 
evangelical tone in the work, but 
every case is critically supported by 
careful argument. Indeed one dis- 
tinctive feature of the book is its 
persistent rejection of earlier argu- 
ments for similar conclusions. 

Such a work faces demands which 
it is scarcely possible to meet with 


total success. The purists will claim 
that Davidson's views are inade- 
quately or incompletely sketched. 
Anyone assessing the buok ns an 
attempt to populurize or publicize 
these novel idens may fed that they 
arc not yet made simple or clear 
enough. Beyond that sympathetic 
readers will "still find points where 
the argument is less conclusive than 
it is supposed to be. Some will wish 
to question the inevitability of the 
“orthodox" conception. Others may 
be puzzled by the combination of the 
claims that we may give "interpreta- 
tive" accounts of action in the 
"orthodox" conception and thut 
nevertheless all genuine explanation 
is causal. The interesting distinction 
between expressive and explanatory 
collectivism, and the rejection of the 
latter in social science, rest on some 
indecisive points. Yet the discussions 
have real merits too. The authors 
rarely take conventional philosophy 


tor granted. The puzzles about cro* 
cultural understanding, about S 
vidualism and collectivism, Z 
about subjectivism in social science 
are all rightly represented as in ne«i 
of tough analysis before they can k 
resolved. 1 w 

The book will serve usefully both 
ns an introduction to Davidsonian 
views and as a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of social sci- 
ence. Feminists should like it too All 
the anonymous theorists, linguists 
anthropologists, philosophers and 
social scientists, referred to in these 
pages seem to be women, as one is 
tempted to sny, to a man. 


Graham Bird 

Graham Bird is professor of philo- 
sophy at the university of Moo- 
Chester. 
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Heart and mind 


Understanding Persons; personal and 
impersonal relationships 
by F. M. Berenson 
Harvester Press, £18.95 
ISBN 0 85527 463 8 

Frances Berenson 's book asks the 
question “how is it possible that hu- 
man beings come to understand each 
other in various degrees in spite of 
the problems inherent in what hu- 
man beings are?" A natural reply is 

.. 1,U -l-.tc 


“with great difficulty", since a large 
part of the philosophical problem of 
understanding people has to do with 

j.-fp . _ r s_ 


the different ways in which wc can 
fail. 

.The .ways that matter to Dr Boren; 
son - partly because they matter too 
little to too many philosophers - 
derive from failures ot feeling. Philo- 
sophers tend to suppose that emo- 
tion is something that just happens . 
to us as passive victims and which, 
perhaps for this reason, is a major 
source of error. She. on the other 
hand, is firmly on the side of the 
testimony of most imaginative litera- 
ture and most common opinion that 
it is, on the contrary,, failure of feel- 
ing that is the prime source of failure 
of human understanding. A capacity 
for personal Involvement is a neces- 
sary condition for understanding 
someone "on a deep level”. 

This might seem obvious, but it is 
neither trivial nor truistic. For it is 
not simply because philosophers are 
head-obsessed that such claims for 
the heart can seem so bafflingly hard 
to make conceptual sense or. Aris- 
totle, she notes, referred to under- 
standing as “right thinking" and for 
her it is a necessary feature of under- 


Thb head of Araenhotcp II, who preceded Tiriankhamun by about 60 years as '‘ right thinking” and for 

“ f ul ^ ° r Egypt. the earliest glass portrait known. It ts reproduced from f ° a ™° °l Und n.' 

Ch!oe Zerwick’s A Short History of Glass, which is published by (he Cornlna that „ PJ° p ? sltlona i • 

Museum of Glass In New York and distributed 


in the case of people, according to 
what criteria? If to fail to understand 
a physical process is not to be able 
to affect its outcome, should it be 
enough to understand another per- 
son that he can be similarly ex- 
plained and manipulated? But this is 
at worst how a torturer or an lago 
understands his victim, and at best 
invites the charge that it is to see 
people merely as “cases" or “types". 

This suggests the familiar dilemma 
that if understanding is to be suffi- 
ciently interpretive to provide state- 
able explanations of people some de- 
gree of this "scientific" detachment is 
essential, but just this seems to tell 
against the "personal, creative" form 
of human understanding that she 
seeks to explain. 

She offers a wealth of illuminating 
discussion that ranges from Merleau- 
Ponty on perception through a rich 
survey of predicaments of under- 
standing in imaginative literature, 
but I am still a Rule unclear about 
her final position. She does not, it 
seems to me; adequately distinguish 
between two issues on which her 
central argument turns. On the one 
hand she claims that both "objec- 
tive" and "personal" understanding 
must be involved together in any 
kind of understanding. If she is right, 
and I think she is, then feeling is 
itself a form of thought, but then, 
too, it can also mislead and mis- 
leadingly objectify. Balzac may have 
understood his characters because he 
loved them and not the other way 
about, but lago loo felt about Othel- 
lo. We still need a clear account of 
emotion’s error for the role of feel- 
ing to be fully recognized. 

But on the other hand, what is it 
about emotion and personal involve- 
ment that does go beyond the limits 
of what she calls abjective under- 


standing? She firmly recognizes that 
the “creative processes" or emotional 
interaction notoriously cannot be 
captured in words and that this may 
seem to conflict with her insistence 
that understanding is essentially 
propositional. Her point is, however, 
that this is just because such rela- 
tionships do consist of processes. 
And this is a different contrast, it ii 
between a static account of thought, 
understanding and knowledge aiu a 
dynamic one. On the former view we 
try to get a grip on what it is we 
have - our conclusions - whether 
about people or anything else, to 
confirm or falsify them. But ilma- 
standing is a process as well, a** 
rightly insists it is, such a view ot ik 


because it continues beyond any 
stop. It is her contribution to our 
further understanding of this point 
that makes this book humane ana 
worthwhile. 

Andrew Harrison 

Andrew Harrison is lecturer h phi- 
losophy at the University of or 

"Must All Religions be .Supwjj 
ral?” Is the title of Rodney Start* 
contribution to The Social iw/wdjf 
New Religious Movements, a coiw- 
tion of essays edited by Bryan' . 
son. The book also contains . 
by a Moonie?” by Eileen Barker ®" 
"Disorientations to Mainstream 
gion" by David Martin. Eight onw 
nine papers were delivered a a w 
ference sponsored by the Unite , 
Church, and the book is jrfgf 
by the Unification Theological semi- 
nary at $10.95. 


Thought and language dimly illuminated 

. • -A . • . ■ 


■ ; Studies in Language and Reason 
-by Ilham' DUman 
’ Macmillan, £15,00 
ISBN 0 333 28445 3 

Dr Oilman toils us in the preface to 
1 this brief collection . of essays that 
their common tljcnic is "the ultimate 
basis of our forms, of thought and 
language”. What the book actually 
contains is- very much less exciting 
than (his claim suggests. Thcrt ate 
three longish essays on Plato, Hume; 
uud Wisdom, two shorter ones on 
Wittgenstein und Bambrough,. and 
finally two brief pieces, one criticiz- 
ing the views of the American 
psychologist Gurgen. and the other 
raising some questions about a paper 
by Rush Rhecs. 

Whatever (he mode of composi- 
tion of the essays whs, they certainly 
do not read like contributions to a 
common theme. There is, for ex- 
ample, virtually no continuity in the 


* * that there ibuld not 

referencing between the actions ® eXhfeStJf be such “Potion. It Is that his 

about the different philosophers', no mmk to makc is to nuMt kLiS* F* 1 !** CT P‘ analion ^ the d,ff « r ' 
attempt at ii comprehensive rind sys- idiosyncratic. For Sample hnvine SSr 5S? e » n !. he, T and atheism is 
icmatie treatment of the .suppoMd adopted™ broadly ^EEJKB f a 5L < ?!^ hnt the non-cognitivist 
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they jeejhings, even when there 6 tual vacuum. This rwrhn™, 


attempt at d comprehensive rind sys- idiosyncratic. For Sample havina SISf ■ l hei T and theism is elem 

° f - lhc ,' SU PP°“ d ad °NT broadly “SySSSJ hai to ^smSaln hnl the view, 

ultlmale bases.- No rationale Ispro- view of theism, hc-fs con^S S explain ' ' ber < 

the. exclusion of those who are riot. HeijJ.hat iff SAlfiiS 'SSdtSir 1,1 whch 80 T c % of told 

rf sstsz 

that the essays taken aHsclatcS rin apMnl to ^Z K 01, , of Wittgenstein'S view* on S? 

, treatments of independent topics, axplaiS tiothine fevert roebntng, , In recent years there has the i 

should hpVe some interest. But in italicized)" And if one in fe? mu ^ stimulating work on the e yen 

fact they yioid.vcry little philosophic- the ictio^ whlclf L hcory J °j 1 mean,n e- * me of it -hap appa 

ai illumination. In part, this la be- Summarizes?' ahhough wb'find^ SS!- v ® r y‘ br » ad ly Witlgeri- 

cause some o^the points which. Dil- mptaijhors nbdurseeingT aboS ffia • it - h “ V’ ; § io « 

man - emphasizes are now wholly bllnd. about . throwin^ ight. aK netu rK ft fnt'-^Utgenste.nian .im- ilium 
familiar (as when he Insists that on, there is.no genuTife exolanSihS wmL^ n ^, h l re - for example, 
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of this debate, and writes 
if he were unaware of its en 
He contents himself instcM* ■ 
elementary account of Wittgens 
views, which leans heavily on s ( 
ber of undefined concepts su« ■ 
permissible move in a » » fa 


game., or what p«op|® Aai 
told $n the context of the clai . 
something lacks .sense if ^ 
needs to be told it). • . if the 

All this might be exeusaol 
chapter were part of an jjjgJ, 10 
text introducing first-year stiwj" V 


text imroaueing nrsi-yom — . . * 
the work, of Wttgenstein - ■■ £ 
eyen at that level it would ^ . 
appointing. But that it jho ' ! 

published ns a treatment pf - , 

diose themes which Dilnian.d.** 
illuminate is astonishing. 1 • 

NjcMas^^ 

Nicholas Everltt, Is lecturer 
sophy ■ at. the University 1 > . y 
Anglia. ■ . 
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The chosen people 


JSTthelr reBgious belief* and 


by Alan Unlerman 

Routkdge & Kegan Paul, £10.50 nnd 
£6.50 

ISBN 0 7100 0743 4 and 0842 2 

tj, S pite of a broad division of his 
book into two parts, the first dealing 
nth religious beliefs and the second 
frith ritual and practice, Alan Unter- 
nui. himself a traditional Jew, has a 
broadly consistent approach to his 
subject. Beginning roughly at the 
start of the second century ce and 
continuing down to the present he 
otfers a comprehensive survey of the 
major ideas, customs and movements 
which have made Judaism what it is. 

Unterman gives a lot of attention 
to a number of prominent individuals 
from different eras, particularly 
Judah Halevi, Moses Maimonides, 
Baruch Spinoza and Moses Mendels- 
sohn, and builds up a warm picture of 
variety, creativity and freedom from 
servitude to any one creed or 
dogmatic interpretation. Not a little 
space is given to the more exotic 
movements which have coloured 
Jewish life: the KabbAlah, the 
Zohar, Chasidism and the Jewish 
mystical tradition in general. 

Unterman assumes his readers to 
be either Gentiles, or at least Jews 
who know little of their people’s 
traditions. For such the selection 
appears to have been admirably 
duneu, with a positive concern to 
move beyond the later biblical 
period which has tended to become 
(oh heavily exposed as the “classic- 
al", and by implication therefore 
'normative" period of Jewish life. It 
is striking in fact that Unterman 
manages to avoid saying very much 
at all about the Hebrew Bible, or 


hole, or 


about the history of (he biblical 
period, in his study. Unfortunately, 
in doing this be has almost certainly 
over-reacted to an established scho- 
larly tendency, with a consequent 
loss of clarity. When, for example, 
he offers some fascinating glimpses 
into different eras of biblical inter- 
pretation, he will lose those readers 
who do not know already about the 
origin nnd formation or the Bible 
itself. Also omitted is any firm in- 
dication of where the continuities 
and solidarities of Jewish life are to 
be sought. The synagogue is not in- 
troduced and explainer until chapter 
12, towards the end of the book. But 
there is a useful glossary of major 
terms concerning Jewish life ana a 
select bibliography with a number of 
useful comments about particular 
books for further reading. 

Unterman does little to reconcile 
the many aspects of Jewish life and 
thought with each other. Spinoza is 
described as dispassionately os the 
Orthodox Party, which would have 
none of him or his views. So too the 
various nineteenth and twentieth- 
century movements which have made 
modern Jewish life what it is ore 
introduced with an almost bland 
acceptance of their disagreements 
and incongruities. Still, in many re- 
spects the inner depths of religious 
life and practice can more readily be 
feit and followed than rationally ar- 
ticulated, so it is to Unterman's cre- 
dit that the book remains readable 
and interesting, and it should be- 
come a well used text for those engaged 
in teaching religious studies. 

R. E. Clements 

Dr Clements is lecturer in divinity at 
the University of Cambridge. 
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The egg that Luther hatched 


Cly n lbe French have expected the author to have 
Reformation proceeded from the Bible, which 


Reformation 
by Donald R. Kelley 
Cambridge University Press, £24.00 
ISBN 0 521 23504 9 


priming and Erasmus had rendered 
available and which so deeply 
affected a growing intelligentsia. 

Kelley pursues his chosen method 
through six "social or institutional 
formations" which are held to reflect 


EESASja — - HI 




ness «*■ together with what Kelley 
m appears to see as the public con- 

1S 8 P nvate ' dream " sciousness. would seem to involve all 


like experience. 


sorts of arbitrary and theoretical 


Kelley anticipates the charge of assumptions about the minds of men 
subjectivity by claiming that subjec- and the wnys in which events come 


tivity is truth. That does not, how- 
ever. make it communicable by the 
methods of scholarship, which he 
seems to be trying to use for at least 
quasi-metaphysical purposes. Kelley 


about. Private consciousness can 
hurdly have been a collective phe- 
nomenon, and the Huguenots were 
never a homogeneous party. 


quasi-metaphysical purposes. Kelley On the public side, we get the 
is both learned and obscure, and his origin and development of a mass of 


liberal use of jargon does not assist 
his multiple efforts to explain his 


propaganda and polemical literature 
as well, in the end, as a body of 
political theory - in purticular resist- 


purpose. At an early stage we are political theory - in purticular rcsist- 
told that ideology “is centered upon tance theories, although these were 
[the] juncture between society and not peculiar to France. It seems odd. 


[the] juncture between society and not peculiar to France. It • 
consciousness” (page 4). Anyone to in tnis connexion, that the author 
whom the meaning of that statement does not consider the 


is obvious may well find this a stimu- effects of the experience of pcisccu- 
Jatingbook. Others are likely to find tion, since much of the printed clnm- 
it barfling. our proceeded from a suffocating 

By consciousness. Kelley evidently ^ ~ a central aspect 

means the states of mind and quality Protestant experience on uU social 

of experience - the emotion, thought levcls ~ and L” “ rt ‘ , , ,n n r ®* 

and discourse of individuals - which spects, was very well founded. One 

moved the Protestants first to associ- fe cv * r< lhc au,hor 

ate with others and then to act as does n0 ‘ tmnlt 50, 
they did. The outcome wus civil war. Anyone unfamiliar with the civil 
propaganda nnd ideology. Thus he wars will receive an alarmingly in- 


Unnecessary labour 


SbBb on Islam 

and edited by Merlin L. 

Swartz 

Word University Press, £12.00 
gj W 502716 7 

J^P“Wiw\ion of Studies on Islam 
®rtul but uanecessary. The work 
W* together nine articles by seven 
““Wished scholars of Islam, in- 
JrSjy *“5^ past masters of the field 
^Jp az Goldziher and Louis Mas- 
•* modem exports like 
Rodinson nnd George 

“Nike the articles in tlifc two 
Mm? ns Jhe Legacy of Islam 
which ■ sought to 
summarize the magnifi- 
tndiE! 1 ^ auhlevements of Islam 
impact on Europe, the col- 
°n lslain has no 
faaE! l n em , e ‘ Tl) e sole link is the 
nallv ^Li^i n ^ , . e art icles were origi- 
S in Fronc h or German 

from 80016 six *y years 

KS to 1975. The subjwt mat- 
relirim pre-Islamlc bedouin 
blaJii 1 * Muhammad and tradition to 
School nF T t,cls m, that Hanball 
toward* an ^ Islumic attitudes 
maUlly 

-tflfjii- Wed to include 
of the mrSu the development 
» its SSS 01 “‘heal study of Islam 

(hose SS U -V bTanches " as weil as 
focus on Islam directly 

hr arohu™ ^u^ped with particu- 
MrtC b,e r ^ and Jssues in mlamic 
UKHhfe succeeded, 

^ lrl p?cture C fe »S 10Ben P. rovide a 
hSMaJS*. of | h e way m which 

hhmfrnm X* 1 !. h? ve WriUen about 
hiy. IneSLuf be ^ noio 8 of the cen- 
the articles, 
^fcnTii «i .. earlter onesi are 
caffed the 

CIi, c . 0 ' . th« hi. 

hudiea *inSf^?if at,v ® term in Islamic 
^ai .W fcLr* publication of Ed- 
fl^ d, u. c ? nltovoraia l Orien- 
\ h«te.h^fti.^S lch . tried to demons- 
! Watri hLSi cpWdous or uncon- 
« m ubh western study 
and Is/ 

j Wi-'ota. W -Swartz’s collection 
others: Rodin- 


son’s "Critical Survey of Modem 
Studies on Muhammad", first pub- 
lished in Revue Hlstorique in 1963, 

. provides a wide-ranging and ex- 
tremely erudite conspectus of the 
way in which the life of the Prophet 
has been studied. It is notable for its 
grasp of developments in the epig- 
raphic South Arnbian field as wefi as 
the Islamic, and offers an ideal intro- 
duction to recent scholarship about 
the early days of IsIrih. The survey's 
only drawback is that it stops with 
material published in the early 1970s. 

George Makdisi’s article “Hanba- 
lite Islam”, originally given as lec- 
tures In 1969, is also a notable 
achievement. Reacting against the 
influence of Goldzihev, whose views 
affected the study of the Hanball 
School oF law for so long, Mnkdisi 
endeavours to show that the Han ba- 
lls and the Islamic mystics were not 
necessarily diametrically opposed to 
each other, and he demolishes a 
number of carefully cherished beliefs 
about the relationship between the 
two. He also has muen of interest to 
say about the great Islamic theolo- 
gian, philosopher and mystic ai- 
GhazftU (died ad 1111), and opposes 
"the nation that al-Ghazall mrige 
Sflfisra .[Islamic mysticism] orthodox 
by reconciling it with Muslim ortho- 

*tJb* other articles in Studies on 
Islam are of varying quality. All, it is 
true, hold some interest for the stu- 
dent of Islam but several have a very 
dated air; Onfe wonders about .the 
wisdom of assembling such a collec- 
tion on the grounds referred to 
above. Most English-speaking scho- 
lars of Islam read French or German 
(if not both) and all the articles are 
readily accessible in their respective 
journals. So while Swartz* i task .was 
a useful one in providing the scholar 
with a single volume in place rt. a 
dedk-load of assorted journals, it was 
not a necessary one. His efforts 
would have been better appreciated 
if he had translated from less access- 
ible languages, 

• lan Netton 

. Dr Netton is a lecturer ^ the de part- 
ment of Arabic and Islamic studies at 
the University of Exeter. 


they did. The outcome wus civil war. Anyone unfamiliar with the civil 
propaganda nnd ideology. Thus he wars will receive an alarmingly in- 
works first on tile private conscious- accurate notion as to how they arose 
ness, which preceded the public con- and what they were about. The 
sciousness. in search of private con- prince de Cond*. for example, is 
sciousness. the author's method is lo said to have stood “for constitutional 
describe what he calls an “apologue" opposition" (page 257). He would 


- taken as a representative occur- 
rence or experience - and to follow it 
with a kind of historical meditation 
on that theme. The first of these, 
under the title "the egg that Luther 
hatched” is on the affair of the plac- 
ards in 1534, a public scandal aris- 
ing from the ubiquitous distribution 
of doctrinally seditious posters. 


have been astonished. Of course, 
taken at their face value, and de- 
tached from their precise liming, his 
declaration of April 8, 1562 - when 
he took up arms - and subsequent 
documents, could be thus interpreted 
but, historically, the statement is in- 
admissible. The events leading up to 
.die outbreak of the first civil war in 


June (not March! 1562, have yet to 
be properly analysed. 

The climax of the Protestant 
propaganda is shown to have come 
after the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew in 1572, with a series ol 
well-known tracts - notably the 
works of Holman and de Bfczc. The 
tracts focused on three main themes: 
resistance, inferior magistrates, and 
the assembly of the Estates General 
or. in other words, representative 
assemblies. While the massacre of St 
Bartholomew undeniably released a 
storm of emotion, the tracts of that 
decade were surely not a part of it- 
If one analyses, which tne author 
does, the arguments of these tracts, 
and if one considers their timing and 
the events in France in the 1570s, 
which the author does not (lie could 
not. within reasonable dimensions), 
one will find very little connexion 
between them. But, if one relates 
the timing and subject matter of 
these tracts to the bnsic problems of, 
uud events in, the Netherlands, then 
their relevance is striking. Nor is this 
surprising, since the Revolt of the 
Netherlands was very closely con- 
nected with the French civil wars 
nnd, in particular, the mussucrc of 
1572. At least from 1568. the two 
causes, sharing the same enemies, 
were seen by their protagonists as 
one. It wus tne rebels in the Nether- 
lands who, in the 1570s, needed ud- 
vanccd resistance theories. In France, 
the only hope fur the Protestants lay 
in the re generation of ihe monarchy . 
It was the monarchy which had 
allowed them recognition and limited 
toleration in January 1562, nnd 
which allowed their basic needs in 
August 1570. It was also the monar- 
chy triumphant, in the person of 
Henry IV, who finally allowed the 
edict of Nantes in 1598, which was. 
reasonably satisfactory while he lived 
to enforce it. These are considera- 
tions, however, which would make a 
considerable difference lo any ideas 
about (he origins of Protestant 
ideology. 

N. M. Sutherland 


Dr Sutherland Is reader In early 
modern history at Bedford College , 
London . 


The Rites of Rulers 

Ritual in Industrial Society — the Soviet Case 
CHRISTEL LANE 

The cultural revolution In the Soviet Union has largely 
been achieved silently, through Ideological control. 

This book, the first comprehensive study ol ‘secular’ 
ritual In a modem Industrial society, explores the 
system of 'socialist' rituals that seek to Inculcate the 
norma and values of Marxism-Leninism. 

Hard covers E20 .00 net 
Paperback £6.95 not 

The Active Trade unionist 

A Study of Motivation and Participation at 
Branch Level 1 

PATRICIA FP^H •;>' \ •• . j, •: v ; ■ ' 

The author develops an explanatory model from the 
study of a group ol Sheffield steelworkers In order to 
examine the neglected question: who does participate 
In trsdeB union activity, and why? £10.80 net 

University of Cambridge Department of Applied 
Economics Paper In Industrial Relations end Labour 6 

Social contexts of Health, 
illness and Patient Care 

Edited by ELLIOT G. MISHLER 
This Introduction to the perspectives ol social and 
behavioural scientists on problems of health, Illness 
and medical cere examines four key assumptions of 
(he biomedical model of disease and criticises Its 
neclect of social, cultural and Institutional factors. 

Hard covers £20 JK) net. 
Paperback EELfiS net 
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The Rwaia Bedouin Today 

WILLIAM LANCASTER 

This account of Rwals society, written from the point 
of vlaw of the ordinary tribesman, examines the way In 
which the Rwaia manipulate their aoctal environment 
to cope with changing conditions, lo maintain 
themselves and their society, and to secure the future 
forthefrof/sprlng. Hardcovers £17.60 net 

Changing Cultures P.p«b.ck*6.05n.l 

Religion and Fertility 

Arab Chrlstlan-Muallm Differentiate 
JOSEPH CHAMIE 

Thfs study, the firs! of Its kind, presents Ihe results of a 
large-scale survey designed to ascertain empirically the 
effects of religious affiliation on fertility and fertility 
control In the Middle East, and It 1 b the first national 
study of fertility and ohlld mortality in the Lebanon. 

Hart covers £12.00 net 
ASA Rose Monograph Series Paf»*ack £3.96 net 


worship and conflict under 
Colonial Rule 

A South Indian Case. 

ARJUN APPADURAI 

This sthnotil8tory of one of the most ancient temples 
and important shrines In Madras usee evidence 
provided by occasions of Internal conflict within the 
temple to discuss Its delicate links with ihe state, the 
Impact of colonial rule, and the temple's role in . 
'modernisation'. E19.60 net. 

Cambridge South Aslan Studies 27 
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Controlling the lower orders 


Asylums for the oppressed 


ih-r • 


A History of English Prison Adminis- 
tration, volume one: 1750-1877 
by Scan McConville 
Kou Hedge & Kegun Paul, £25.00 
ISBN 0 7100 0694 2 

As a study in social history this mas- 
sive work, which has taken (lie 
author some ten years to produce, is 
likely to establish a scholarly perma- 
nence to Dr McConville’s reputation. 
The production of the forthcoming 
volume covering the period from 
IS77 ffhc date at which a national 
prison system was established in this 
country) down to 1948 (the year of 
the Criminal Justice Act which in 
many ways marks the passage from 
Victorian penology to our currently 
troublesome limes} should, if it is as 
good as this book, go far to consoli- 
dating il. 

It Is u fair question to ask why we 
should be bothered hy the minutiae 
of oast practices in public adniinistra- 


nf past practices in public administra- 
tion when our present problems are 
so besetting and appear to arise from 
wholly different sources. Those 


lluine secretaries who served Vic- 
toria from their deep Leather and ma- 
hogany furnished offices permanently 
warmed by collosal coal Fires were 
ministers to a growing empire whose 
wealth seemed set for perpetual in- 


crease; by contemporary standards 
even the depression of the early 
1870s whs out a mere hiccup. 






Where there were apprehensions 
about the growth of public expendi- 
ture. and especially central govern- 
ment expenditure. It was in the con- 
text of political philosophy rather 
than economics. Centra lizniion was 
feared for its constitutional conse- 
quences. not the effect on the Public 
Sector Borrowing Requirement. 

; r ' Viihat, then, ’ mky : we kanV, Ifom 
■ such studies as this? Interestingly 
. enough. McConville in his informa- 
tive preface reflects that Sir Herbert 
Butterfield’s comments upon what be 
. termed thp “Whig interpretation of 
history” are particularly apposite to 
most historical studies of tne English 
penal system. "We study the past for 
the sake of the present" is how the 
argument runs, but the Butterfield 
view is that this is seldom tittle bel- 
ter than a justification for the kind 
of selective shon-culs that excise the 
; more difficult problems of under- 
standing the course of events. In 
taking inis view McConville must be 
acknowledged to have stated some- 
' thing that nas needed to be said for 
: sonic time. His book makes it clear 
that there is no simple continuity to 
be divined in this century or so of 
• penal history. 

For the radical historian there is 


material indeed to defend the thesis 
that our understanding of the first 
and middle stages nf English indus- 
trial society is amplified by the study 
of the practical mechanics of social 
control; the political power the new 
middle class were steadily wresting 
from the landed aristocracy was util- 
ized to constrain those lower orders 
upon whose wretched poverty the 
growing wealth of their new masters 
m part depended. Too many histor- 
ies of prisons have been written that 
tell the same basically simple tale. In 
the eighteenth century tne congre- 
gate gaols were disease-ridden places 
overseen by corrupt turnkeys; ail was 
disease, squalor and immorality until 
the arrival of two groups of reform- 
ers. those influenced by the French 
Enlightenment and Utilitaranism 
who said that this was an inefficient 
way of controlling crime and those 
who were Christians (mostly Evangel- 
icals, Ounkers and other Dissenters) 
who not only agreed that the 
methods were inefficient but said 
they were also cruel and inhumane, 
like shivery and sending little hoys 
up chimneys or women down mines. 

Thus a great deal of penal history 
hus seldom risen above the level of 
an account of the struggles for penal 
reforms. Of course no one would 
sensibly wish to belittle the efforts of 
the humanitarians whose consciences 
were affronted hy the social and 
political obscenities of (heir day. But 
the story is not well presented' as an 
account of the struggle of the 
"goodies'’ to neutralize the "bad- 
dies'’. Certainly Lieutenant William 
Austin’s cruelty in Birmingham 
Prison was properly port raved by 
Charles Rcndc in It's Never Too Late 
to Myntl - Austin would have done 
well in Belsen or Dachau - but there 
is more to penal history than the 
history Of reform. No - small part of : 
the difficulty of understanding the 
complex interaction of the many cur- 
rents of belief, opinion and policy 
moving within society arises from the 


fact that it is seldom possible to get 
at a man's thoughts. There are plen- 
ty of memoranda but few direct in- 
dications of the thinking behind 


them. Sir Edmund du Cane, prob- 
ably the most important prison ad- 
ministrator in the last 200 yenrs, 
appears by his public utterances as a 
repellent specimen of Inhumanity re- 
flecting something of the cruelly of 
Mt Murd stone and the pomposity of 
Mr Bnltltude. But what lay behind 
the public utterance? 

■ This "History", for all the prosaic 
timbre of its title, is an utterly fasci- 
nating book.. What professional 
historians may make of it has yet to 
be seen, but it will be hard to fault 
on grounds of scholarship. From a 


social and political standpoint it may 
be said to place prison administra- 
tion in a proper perspective, in its 
place at tne very centre of public 
policy. For after taxation, the 
maintenance of public order must he 
first among the concerns of govern- 
ment. Laws, interpreted hy the 
judiciary and enforced by the police, 
nave little meaning if the sanctions 
attaching to them have no substance, 
and the ending first of wholesale 
capital punishment and then trans- 
portation meant that between 1750 
and 1870 the prison came to occupy 
a fundamental position in the reper- 
toire of coercion available to the 
state. McConville takes us not just 
from 1750 - for he is compelled to 
look back to the echoes of incarcera- 
tive penology from Tudor and Stuart 
times - but from pre-industrial to 
modem industrial England. This 
period which spans not merely the 
economic shift from an agrarian to 
an industrial economy nor even the 

f iolitical shifts of power from the 
and to the board room but the 
ideological movement from the Age 
of Reason through to the self- 
confident pragmatism that was the 
foundation not just of Victorian 
wealth but its self-assurance. 

Here we learn much of the work 
of that new class, the public servant 
named “commissioner’ 1 or “inspec- 
tor". The ex-army officer comes to 
upgrade the debased status of the 

t aoler. We learn that the prison war- 
en at Pentonvilie, like his counter- 
part of the metropolitan police con- 
stable, was often in trouble over his 
frequenting of alehouses. But above 
all the reader is presented with 
something much more than a source- 
hook, immensely valuable though it 
is. Here is an account of what was 
jvrhnps the most comprehensive 
area of social policy which the Victo- 
Hansi attempted to encompass within 1 
a single administrative system. What- 
ever indulgences they may have per- 
mitted themselves in the belief that 
they were effecting the moral or edu- 
cational Improvement of those 
punished for crime, they never lost 
sight of the basic problem - that of 
controlling those lower orders of 
society among whom - the dangerous 
and perishing classes were an ever- 
present source of anxiety. 

The book is excellently indexed. 
Its footnotes are superbly placed 
where, the reader wants them and 
sources are clearly set out. 

Terence Morris 


Terence Morris is professor of crimi- 
nology at the London School of Econ- 


Madliouses, Mad-Doctors and Mad- 
men: the social history of psychiatry In 
the Victorian era 
edited by Andrew Scull 
Athlone Press, £16.00 
ISBN 0 485 30002 8 


Four years ago, in a pyrotechnicnl 
burst of Marxism, Andrew Scull 
appeared on the psychiatric history 
scene with Decarceratian , a mono- 
graph which proved - to his own 
satisfaction at least - that both the 
establishment of mental hospitals 
and their dissolution were merely 
aspects of capitalist oppression of the 
working class. This combined im- 
pressive scholarship and verbal flu- 
ency in a heady combination, which 
at times parted company with the 
elementary facts. Now, however, he 
lias edited a collection of papers on 
the social history of nineteen th- 
century British and American 
psychiatry which does advance the 
whole subject significantly. 

He wears his Marxism with a dif- 
ference here, and none of his col- 
laborators seem to share it. In fact, 
except for the occasional 
“bourgeois", it has almost dis- 
appeared. But he sets out with a 
revisionist aim, because the "Whig- 
gish theory of history is now in 
rather deserved disfavour’’, and 
there are snide references to “ad- 
ministrative historians like Kathleen 
Jones". It may indeed be time now 
for a new look, but before Jones's 
monumental work appeared, the 
basic outline of this history was far 
from dear; there is no need to kick 
away the ladder, once one is safely 
on the first floor. 

The 12 authors here are in equal 
numbers from Britain and America, 
hut some of the Americans write 
mainly about Britain. Although men- 
tal hospitals developed very similarly 
in both countries, the leading influ- 
ence was in Britain for most of this 
period, and the most significant 
single event was the establishment by 
the Quakers at York of The Retreat, 
where Moral Treatment began. This 
posed a problem for doctors, who 
maintained - as Michael Clark points 
out - that there was no such thing as 
diseases of the mind, but only men- 
tal manifestations of pathological 
processes in the body. In that case, 
now could an essentially lay regime 
such as The Retreat’s be effective? 

One answer came from phren- 
ology, which was able to "shelter and 
legitimize existing beliefs by recast- 
ing them in a scientific mould”. 
Roger Cooter explains how doctors 
claimed to manipulate the hospital 
environment to alter specific func- 
tions of the brain, and so restore its 
proper balance. This posed no threat 
to the medical view that Insanity 
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Change in Trade Unions: the de- 
velopment of UK unions since i960 
by R, Undy, V. Ellis, W, E. J. 

■ McCarthy and: A. M. Halmos 
; v HutchtnSou, -£20.00 . 

.v; 

Though' somemight wistiil otherwise 
. >the. general image of trade unions as 
conservative ana defensive organiz-- 
atkms - Low's carthorse ! re fusing io 
be hustled - is not hard to defend. 
Yot -.as this study of British , trade 
unions between i960 and the .mid-. 
1970s clearly demonstrates, some 
very significant and far-reaching 
changes have taken place even over 
such a relatively short period; and as 
the authors rightly indicate in their 
conclusions the next few years are 
• likely to see further < important 
changes - though for the most part 
these ore impossible to predict with 
any degree of assurance. Any 
attempt to review these develop- 
ments systematically, and to account 
for them, is therefore bound to be 
useful. 

The authors consider changes 
under five main headings: (he inter- 
nal government of unions with re- 
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leaders. Their explanations challenge 
conventional wisdom at several 
points; for example, regarding the 
degree to which unions can foster 
their own growth, and the analysis of 
union democracy. 

It is much less clear, however, that 
the authors have developed a satis- 
factory "model of change”. As an 
organizing device in presenting their 
material the categories of “internal 
fnd external agents of change", and 
the distinction' between areas and 
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processes of change, may be useful, 
though it cannot altogether prevent 
repetition; and there is no doubt tliat 
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iS 8 0 structures, as well as 

leadership po tides, , affect 1 how and 


leadership policies, . affect ' how and 
how far ydoris are able to respond 
to ; the pressures for change which 
economic environ- 
K' l he ^?P°sition of the, labour 
force, and _(hb attitudes and policies 

'SL?i^? vel 2’ mana 8 ers and em- 
ployers*. the government, and other 

umonf.and the/TUG TIib sort of ad 

hoc explanations developed, how- 


resulted from organic pathokm- 
furthermore, only dbetors rauldft 
because no one else understood 
physiology and pathology of Z 
brain. Hey presto. 

The trouble was that this prescrio- 
tion of individually designed a2 
ments and occupations needed i 
great deal of medical time J 
patient. This was all very well in, 
small madhouse for the relative* 
well off. but once public asylunj 
were opened they were besieged - 
as William Parry-Jones descrife h 
his paper - by “lunatics, idiots, 
epileptics, pHralytics, the ekleriy jirf 
the physically infirm, many of win® 
had spent long periods in the work 
houses". Since most of these were 
incurable (os many still are tote) 
they remained as chronic patieas; u 
a result, the hospitals grew state 
in size, individual care became r> 
possible, and the lessons of MonJ 
Treatment were lost. 

Until the 1950s, things then re- 
mained largely unchanged^ an iruti- 
tutional mould, of which Entj 
Goffman's description in Asy/umm 
classic. So the asylum received i 
very bad press, but many of those 
(including Scull) who look bad ca 
its development, have tended to d> 
so with the criteria of today not 
those of the time. Writing on the 
Lancaster Asylum up to 1870, Job 
Walton emphasizes that it “provided 
a relatively humane alternative to 
the other methods of coping with the 
most vulnerable fringe dementi b 
Victorian society". Meanwhile. & 
dilemma of how to apply Moral 
Treatment to large 1 numbers to 
been recreated today nil 
psychotherapy. 

Apart from an admirably Arid 
chapter by Elaine Shonw os 
Victorian women and insaisj,®* 
authors here tend to a ratlm W 
style, and the absence of an taW® 
unforgivable. Othef (opta ^ 
with include the rejection of psyct- 
logical approaches to mental 
(disastrously tainted with the shovj 
trappings of mesmerism], 
attempt of American ngjHW g" 
take oyer psychiatry, mjgw* 
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panics here over alleged ceriinratw" 
of sane people, and the reUtio^| 
of insanity and criminal reS P 0 ®^ 
ity. In that connexion, 
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that, in this respect at least, W 
haven’t changed. 

Hugh Freeman 

Hugh Freeman 
psychiatrist at the 
an honorary lecturer at 
ties of Manchester and Saljora. 


ever, go no further than, and # 
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of, the conventional 
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Tbs Evolution of Love 
by Sydney L. W. Mellen 
Freeman, £8.50 
ISBN 0 7W7 1271 7 

It is ironical that at a time when 
nost people would like to believe 
that the differences between men 
aod women are culturally deter- 
mined, sociobioiogists and anthropo- 
logists are busy arguing that it is all 
In the genes. It is to a rehearsal of 
these by now familiar arguments that 
flu Evolution of Love is largely de- 
voted. 

The author, Sydney Mellen, tries 
to infer from the exiguous fossil rec- 
ord the mode of life of our hominid 
ancestors. He assumes that the genes 
underlying traits that were once of 
biological advantage will have in- 
creased and that they still influence 
much of human behaviour. He also 
argues that where a habit is universal 
or extremely common in existing 
primitive societies or in man’s closest 
relatives in the animal kingdom, it is 
likely to have a genetic basis. 

He points out that children remain 
helpless for longer than the young of 
any other species, and they cannot 

S I to their mothers, who have no 
y hair. Hence, in our distant 
ancestors, the females probably 
stayed at home minding the children, 
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Lithuanians and cave men do it 


while the males hunted large animals 
Sri* f ^stances. Men Svel^ 
and spatial 

SKiii, needed for the chase, whereas 
woman became timid but S 

derffl^™x in,hC nice "' !0fN “"- 

TTie responsibility for maintaining 
nypene in the cave presumably de- 
volved on women and Mellen does 
not scruple to suggest that it is for 
Inis reason that so many women to- 
day are house-proud. He believes 
that men are by nature more prom- 
iscuous than women, since in our 
hominid ancestors a man had every- 
thing to gain by copulating whenever 
he had the chance, whereas a woman 
could rear only a few children and in 
choosing a mate had first to satisfy 
herself that he was a decent fellow 
who would protect and feed his fam- 
ily. Even the attraction of younger 
women for older men may be bio- 
logically determined since they can 
bear many healthy children. 

For a woman it was more impor- 
tant that her mate should be domi- 
nant in the community in order that 
she and her children should have 
first crack at the shoulder of m am , 
moth. Immature female chimpan- 
zees exhibit a strong urge to nurture 
their younger brothers and sisters. 


males show a greater 

weu^thl 0 play l ° 8cthcr - “ 
well be the same sets of genes that 

wherSK W °— n ! ? become nurses, 
whereas men join the Rotarians. 

A ,thou 6h such speculations are fun, 
they remain speculations. Only when 

HiJ-rn evlde " ce Pints in the same 
direction and when the biological 
advantage is very strong can one 
assume that a trait is inherited. The 
incest taboo is a case in point. It is 
round in all known human societies 
and in chimpanzees, and there would 
have been strong evolutionary press- 
ure to minimize the risks of having 
two recessive genes that, though use- 
ful in isolation, are lethal if present 
on both chromosomes. 

There is a further line of evidence 
plat is more compelling. Only if we 
knew the physiological factors under- 
lying a certain trait and understood 
their development, could we be cer- 
tain that the trait was innate. The 
only evidence of this sort currently 
available concerns testosterone, the 
male sex hormone, which is almost 


their younger brothers and sisters, ancestors. 'women may have had to 


certainly in part responsible for the 
tendency of men to be more aggres- 
sive and competitive than women. 

When Mellen does turn to the 
evolution of Jove, his views are not 
particularly illuminating. In our 
ancestors, women may have had to 


please their mates in order to secure 
their protection, whereas men who 
aid not pine for their partners while 
out on the chase would have little 
motive for lugging home the supper. 
Moreover, jealousy and possessive- 
tage " ad 3 C,Car biolo S ical advan- 

Metien deals at length with the 
evolution of male homosexuality for 
which there is evidence of some 
genetic determination. Before 
adolescence, boys are as likely to 
indulge m sexual play with one 
another as with girls and he suggests 
that since some adolescent traits, like 
curiosity, could be useful in the 
adult, there may be a tendency for 
genes preserving these traits into 
maturity to be selected: a particular 
combination of such genes might by 
chance leave a man’s sexual proclivi- 
ties fixed at a boyish level. Alterna- 
tively, it may at some stage have 
been useful for men to abandon 
courage and brute force and develop 
traits more characteristic of women; 
a particular combination of the genes 
underlying these trails might again 
give rise to homosexuality. Neither 

exnmnntinn ic Mn.n. 11 .. : : 


explanation is especially convincing, 
although no one has produced any- 
thing better. 


In his concluding chapter, Mellen 
seems to suffer a loss of nerve and 


attempts to appease the wrath of the 
women s liberation movement. He 
makes the extraordinary and unsub- 
stantiated claim that “the biological 
perspective justifies the attempt to 
improve the place of women in soci- 
ety and supports the belief that two- 
career marriages are a desirable 
pattern for men and women in the 
professional classes”. Seemingly, 
the biological perspective" has no 
relevance for working class mar- 
riages. Mr Mellen has failed to 
understand that whether or not our 
primeval urges explain the way we 
behave, they have no relevance to 
what is just or good. Such concepts 
derive not from instincts but from 
the development of man's capacity to 
reason which has enabled us to see 
that other people's happiness is as 
important as our own and to value 
others as much as we value 
ourselves. Eros has o biological 
advantage for the genes of the indi- 
vidual, but agape does not. Unfortu- 
nately, the biological perspective 
tells us neither how agape arose nor 
how it can be fostered. 

Stuart Sutherland 

Smart Sutherland is director of the 
Centre for Research on Perception 
and Cognition at the University of 
Sussex . 
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to place Britain in its global or even 
its European context and although 
the author admits that the data for 
Britain were more readily accessible, 
virtually alt the maps, tables and 
case studies are drawn from Britain, 
or at best the United Kingdom, mak- j 
mg the title somewhat misleading. 1 
After a preliminary introduction 
on environmental hazard research, 
which provides a useful theoretical 
explanation of hazard prediction, the i 
major part of the book is divided i 
into two mBin sections. First, 111 

□ es deal with meteorological and 
rological hazards (storms, snow, 
frost and cold, floods, drought and 
fog); other types of environmental 
hazard, comprising pollution, seis- 
mic, geomorphic and pedological 
hazards and biological hazards being 
considered in the next 55 pages. The 
volume concludes with a short chap- 
ter on vulnerability and risk 
Assessment. 

That the greater part of the treat- 
ment should be devoted to meteoro- 
logical and hydrological phenomena 
should come as no surprise to a 
population as gale-lash ed and rain- 
arcnclted as those who dwell on 
these Atlantic islands, but it also 
reflects Dr Perry’s expertise as a 
meteorologist lecturing in the depart- 
ment of geography at University Col- , 
lej»e, Swansea. Understandably, he 
writes authoritatively in these fields 
and in considering studies of air 

g Dilution and heavy metal emissions. 

ut his treatment of other types of 
hazardous pollution, relating to 
water, noise and toxic wastes, leaves 
much to : be desired. Equally, the 
chapter oh seismic, geomorphologi- 
cal and pedological hazards could 
have been somewhat lengthier to 
give a more balanced perspective. 
Une would have liked to see a more 
detailed analysis of slope failure and i 
soil instability relating, say, to road/ 1 
rail construction and building loca- I 
tion, particularly if the book Is to I 
have a wider appeal to planners and 
policy-makers rather- than under- 
graduate students. 

Nevertheless, the book deserves to 
be widely read and as the first com- 
prehensive account of British hazards 
it will fill a serious gap in the field of 
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ous details in some Inter chapters. 
Algebraic Topology He then discusses the pancake prob- 

by C. R. F. Maunder ,C! ™ Suppose you have two pan- 

fin nn cakes on a plate, can you cut each 
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Topological Methods In Euclidean The majority of the rest of the 
° book is concerned with the fuh- 


Spaces 
by Gregory L. Naber 


damentai group of topological 
spaces. Kosniowski covers the main 
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Kampen. As applications, he shows 
that standard models of surfaces are 
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subject of topology emerged topologically distinct, and he also 
id the turn of the century in 2? ve F 801,16 * he theory of knots. 
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response to problems in analysis'and tno.ooox nnisnes w 
geometry. It is a branch of geom- diiction to singular 1 
etry, the study of those properties of . ich the author sb 
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etry, the study of ttiose properties or 
■geometrical figures which remain un- 
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The book finishes with a short Intro- 
duction to singular homology theory, 
which the author states “cannot give 
the theory full justice”. 

There is a good balance between 


ber sheet geometry". for students who want to sample the 

Kosniowski’s and Maunder’s roethods and ideas of the subject 
books, and a good third of N&ber’s before embarking on a full-blown 
book, are concerned with algebraic ®dvanced course, or for students fol- 


geometric or analytical problem Into Maunder’s advanced textbook in 
an algebraic problem. One solves the ways starts where Kosmowski’s 
algebraic problem and then, with t>00 ^ finishes, providing an account 
luck and skUl, reads off the solution basic tools of the modem 

to, the. original problem. It is a aJgebraic i _ topologist: homology 

file mathepiatically sophisticated subject* • theory- and homoiopy theory. It Is 
cl- as first of all it requires' considerable probably most appropriate for first- 
jld knowledge ro understand its basic postgraduates. 

and secondly, slthoiioh The book begins with Introductory 
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problems; and secondly, although The book begins with Introductory 
the basic problems and results are chapters on homotopy theory and 
geometric in nature, the solutions simplicial complexes, and the fun- 
and proofs ' usually involve some damentai group, including the classi- 
quite Sophisticated algebra. Indeed, fication of surfaces. Maunder’s 
this combination of. algebra and a6COUn . t of . homology theory begins 
geometry is just what makes the sub- wtth singular homology and- Intro- 
ject so 'powerful. duces simplicial homology as a 

■tn — iwnifi iiiffer in conient. means of calculation, his earlier care- 
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is an attractively presented book, 
well endowed with an up-to-date bib- 
liography and with 80 clearly drawn 
maps and diagrams and 25 tables. 

. John Whfttow 

John Whittow is senior lecturer in 
geography at the University of 
Heading. 


The three books differ in content, means ui calculation, ms caniw cun;- 
style and potential audience. Kos- treatment of sunplicial complexes 
mows id’s book Is a genuine introduc- serving him well here. There follow 
tion written in a clear, down to earth the usua ‘ applications to the Brou- 
style, requiring little previous math- wer and LefschetZ fixed point 
ematical Knowledge." Its strong points theorems, and to classical theorems 
are that in the first place it really is on spheres, including vector fields on 
written for “the average student”, spheres; and the account finishes 
Second, the author manages to be with a discussion of cohbmology and 
rigorous and still preserve the sub- duality theorems for manifolds, 
ject's geometric inspiration. He is The material in this section is s tan- 
very generous with details, leaves dard and can be found in several 
little to be filled in by the reader,, other texts. Tn most people's efforts 
and makes veiy little reference to to learn algebraic topology the en- 
material riot discussed ip the text, counter with this material proves cri- 
Pienty of examples and exercises also tical: If they master it they are likely 
help t6 make the subject piore to continue; if they can make no 
accessible; sense pf it they are likely to Stop. ■ 


Muunder’s presentation of the details 
is crisp, clear and efficient. 

He then provides an account of 
elementary homotopy theory, cones, 
; suspensions, fi brat ions, cofibrations, 
C. W. complexes, homotopy groups, 
and so on, finishing with the homol- 
ogy and cohomology of C. W. com- 
plexes. 

Students contemplating research 
will surely need to consult other 
sources, but this is more a reflection 
on the subject than the book. 
Although they could also find most 
of the material in other texts, Maun- 
der's choice and presentation of 
topics will recommend the book as 
the advanced student’s basic ground- 
ing in algebraic topology. 

Naber’s Introductory and - -am- 
bitious book is concerned with topol- 
ogy in all its forms - analytic, com- 
binatorial, algebraic and differential 
- his aim being to display the essen- 
tial. unity - of the subject. Naber, 
however, restricts himself to sub- 
spaces of Euclidean space which, 
with one exception, l found unsatis- 
factory in both general and theoreti- 
cal terms, and also because it pre- 
cludes a proper treatment of several 
naturally occurring examples (like 
projective spaces). The exception 
comes in the study of differentiable 
manifolds, in which it may help if 
one first encounters these objects as 
subsets of Euclidean space - the 
approach Naber takes. 

In terms of context, Naber's book 
falls somewhere between the other 
two books. It is, however, intended 
as an introduction, and covers a . lot 
of essentially different ideas and re- 
quires a good mathematical back- 
ground and a healthy supply of (hat 
elusive quality - "mathematical 
maturity”. It seems to be aimed at 

g ood undergraduates, the sort of 
:vel a very good student might have 
attained before beginning postgradu- 
ate study. 

My main criticism of the book is 
that there ate not enough motivating 
examples, applications and calcula- 
tions, each chapter doing little more 
than introduce concepts. Further, the 
author leaves a lot of the details to 
bp supplied by the reader. The basic 
idea of introducing so many aspects 
of topology, in one text is a very 
good one, and could lead to a stimu- ' 
rating and interesting text. ■ Unfortu- 
nately, it can also lead to a brief 
account of a lot of topics and there- 
fore to a book which will inevitably 
need supplementing from other 
sources. 

J. D. S, Jones ; 

J. D. S. Jones Is lecturer in mathema- 
tics at the University of Warwick. 
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Appointments 


Mr Peter B. II. Birka. fellow in law al 
Brawjiwo College, Oxford. has been appointed 
to the chair of civil law a I (he University of 
Edinburgh. He will lake up his position on 
October 1. [981. 

Dr A. W. Evans, reader at the University of 
Reading, has been appointed to personal pro- 
fcsKusiup in environmental economies. 

Dr J. R. Knawlson. n reader al the University 
of Reading, has been appointed to persounJ 

B rofcssorsblp in French. 

r B. J. Hoskins, reader in atmospheric model- 
ling. has been appointed to personal chair at 
Reading University. 

Dr T. R. Morris, reader, has been appointed to 
personal chair in agriculture al Reading Uni- 
versity. 

Mr j. W. Paterson, senior lecturer, has been 
appointed to personal chair In construction 
management at Reading University. 

Dr John Dickinson, senior lecturer in account- 
mtey at IJundec University. Ims been 
appointed to the chair in uccountancy at the 
University of Stirling and will lake up his post 
on Oclnher I. 

Dr R. N. Dailey is appointed to a personal 
professorship at the University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne In Anglo-Saxon civilization from 
August I. 



YOP and UVP - The new FE or a Tertiary 
Modem System* is a comnLlallon of papers 
presented at a Youlhaid conference which derail 


with the development of education and training 
prevision for 16 to 19-ysai-olch. Papers Include 
those nf Mr Ocoffrcy Holland of the Manpower 


General 


The Wellcome Trustees announce the appoint- 
ment of Sir David Steel, present chairman of 
the British Pelrolcuin Company, as a Wellcome 
Trustee, from December 8. The Trustees have 
invited Sir David to succeed Lord Franks as 
their chairman from February, 1982. 

The Association of County Councils (ACC) 
has appointed Mr John Horrcll, chairman of 
the association's executive council, to the 
Advisory Council on Race Re la lions. 

Lord Charley has accepted an invitation to 
Join the board of British Council. 

Universities 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Dean of the Medical School: Professor A. L. 
Crumble: Personal renders: Dr H. N. Aral 

S ene lies) ; Dr W. A Aherne (histapatholiigyl; 
r A. J. Thody fcspL-rinicntal dermatology): 


Petrie (theoretical and applied rheology); Dr 
A. M. Stiward (fluid mechanics). 

The title of Professor Emeritus a conferred i 
upon llw following on retirement on September j 
30: Professor C. V. Crowe (architecture); Pro- 
lessor P. Q. Isaac (civil and public health 
engineering); Professor I. Dannie (pathology. 
Denial School); Professor 5. L. Ranson (plant 
biology); Professor C. H. Tange (oral an- 
atomy). 

Visiting professors: R. B. Dunn and Dr A. 
H. Wilson of the National Coal Board - 
department of mining engineering; Professor E. 
Koike of the University of Kanarawa - depart- 
ment of psychology. Headships ofi departments: 
P. C. Thornton (German and Scandinavian 
Studies); Professor P. Novak (civil engineer- 
ing); Professor J. B. Clark (law); S. J. Calvert 


; v v v 
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Service i Commission and Mr Geoffrey Moiling, 
un I1MI. Available from Youlhaid, Tress 
House. 3 Stamford Street. London SEI. 


The Audio- Visual Handbook, the SCET guide 
to (duration and training equipment, edited by 
John Henderson and Fay Humphries, is a new 
manual designed to help those who have 
difficulties In choosing audio visual products 
whether video cassette recorders or micro- 
processors. Available from Kogan Page Ltd. , 
120 Pcnlunvilie Road. London Nl. £9$ 5. I 


^SS. 1 


Engineering your communications Is an illus- 
trated guide about the Iwsfc cnimnunirulfon 
skills n ceiled in engineeiing which has been 
produced by the Engineering Careers Infor- 
mation Service with the help of the Sandwcll 
. Education Authority. Die itril part ni tnc 
; booklet MittW the sued for ■security WstU the 
communication skUn and paints. out that the 
skin firct acquired. tiucnlm, Is the least taught 
in spite of Its Importance. ^£1.80 or £13.00 Tor 
. tea from Engineering Industry Training Board 
PublLcalins; PO Box 7S. Stockport. Cheshire. 


Publlcilina; 
SK4 1PH.) 



Saturday September 12 


.ucz . 

748 -Conn 


poruv hMei ta education: A Many r— , 

«d Th**? MS mgm prog IS). as8 Mnkingwso or sodew. Trarapmt uxl Road 
t? ■i" p F lled c * Jcuha - Mtadnx 5“”"* Labtxrtonr [DlOl: prog 29). 

II - AftUoftai <MSTZ82; pro* in. ■-?» RWt. J«*fc»n Pulhxk - Wiu Bad of Rkkl 
wiatini mia. ftorearbckre (Aldl; 1M <P»1: prog lb). 

Ml All uilrmidlni in Li. . 


(Centre of Physical Education and Sport). 
Seninr lecturers: If. G. Brown (plastic surgery): 
Dr P. S. Friedman (dermatology). Dr J. P. 
Owen (radiology |. Medical librarian: K. Brom- 
ley. Deputy registrar: Miss J. M. Kidd. Senior 
assistant registrar: M. A. H. Bond. 

Oxford 

Jacob and Shoshana fellow in Modern Jewish 
studies: Dr OEenria Abramson (Oxford Centre 
for Postgraduate Hebrew Studies). 

SI Andrews 

Chancellor.' Sir Kennet Dover (in succession of 
Lord Balia nl roe). 

I Loughborough 

' Registrar; Mr Harry Brooks. 

Colleges . ri.-. . 

Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education 

'Head of the art department: Keith Grant. 


tM ' SJfTKt. Fum Periododtc to 

• S™ 1 * 8, PlMs pro* 17). , 

** £ ^ llc ra course- MaUietiretlci] 

mmm foaupioo (MIDI; prog S). 


This striking preparatory sketch by Sir Peter Paul Rubens (1577 - 1640) went on display at the NsUoml 
Gallery on Wednesday last week. It depicts the Apotheosis of King James I, which was part of the cdUne 
decorations commissioned by Charles I in the late 1620s. 


processors in domestic appliances; and investi- tails from Mr J. L. Powell. susiitaal SrE 

gallon into the sodium and potassium levels of Scottish Council for Research in Eductikx, o 
Infant milk formula feeds. Further information St John Street, Edinburgh EH8, 8JR. 

from Mrs P. Waring at the polytechnic's above .. p , . „ , * ' . ' , . 

.. , , address. Educational and occupational motto a 

Cj-QQgM .kp rka-p n f m rankraas. Lu. 


I'orthcoming Incuts 


“Surviving the 80’s: The challenge o( educating • 

far new technologies" Is the theme oF a confer- “Historv and Mdolnolcal then™ 11 a lu - h.. 
cnee being hekf^t Southampton University conference of the British Sociological Associ? 
from September LT-ftf. TTie conTerew*, organ- ation's sociological theory group is to be held 

as wss-.^Tjafitre 

Sp-lS’o"? sSs^Tjus^s 01 “**» “» “r 1 ™" 1 ?' 4 wt- 

SSS A SiftSTJH; » me o n , u ,£ '■ 

ssr-Jss^ “-»■ s ™ ui - 

• ■ • JJ *ho K of C Centre. Institute for 

The IntemaUonal Association of consultant, in 


• ■ • JJ *he K of C Centre. Institute for 

The IntemaUonal Association of coosultanu in STst John^T ^ M .ln !. , ..i r mori c Bl Unl * 
Higher Educatiwi Institutions is to hold its be? &30 Se P ,em ’ 

annual resldontial conference at the North East arv at ^ ,h. KCie, ‘ 

London Poh technic, Danbury Park, Chelms- ^ a ™ al . ,h ® abovfl address, 

ford, Essex from September 13-15. The confer- “Graduates and employment" Is the theme of 
cnee is designed to bring together consultants the annual meeting of ilio Sociely for Research 

pSnS«n^ n rH r T af t h ,rawf ? !r •" *»<«» Higher Education’s Scottish branch to be 

fcliropeun and North American uni verities und held on October 2 from 9.30 to lorn in assod 

USSm’Iu cus, ° mc L «- Lepf a,lon with (he Scottish Educational Research 

I heme. Further infar- AftrixJ alien. Topics include: In hlaher cduca- 
9 o ? n J^} n0r .' •kcrctaiJJACHBl tlon out of louAVvIth the need* of industrial 


cfa NELP,- Romford Road', London' E15. 


society?;, what attributes _ in_ graduates ate 


, i — — wiwfcja, irimi qiuiuuica m grauiuics are 

™ ist WfwBsSs'afte 

imber 12 to September 18 
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eTO S" ,c *- Ab*»m the FuHie laiemt 
ttl! tank*. Hm Flowers 

. Malenihr EwThUm (S299; prog 14). 
Bio fogy, twain 2nd tetunour. Vhnal MoIcih 1 
„ M No* You See It [SD2S4; pm 12). 

13.10 The EXirh- uiuciuie. corppcnJikLn and cohi- 
tire. VofagerkDareii (SZ37: prag Mg 
Rf£»3tWHfJ 


(U»l: prag 10). - 

■AS An Introihidlaa la MrioiaiEV.ManaalaB W«k- 
Britain and Ftince (2) (UOT; 

10.1# An [atmdwthm lo calnilhi. The -Dfreaknial 

“ - 
1, ‘ #0 (TMa^*(J2g l ^ nhen,,,lcv Ftal Ortor Pbfce* 
1MB« Waoricul smneei and the Mdal sdenlfat. The 
m ri* v® 1 * (moi, prog 4). 

Memben nf Uojuty (D305; 

,l ■’ , *“ “»»»■ 
*®-®* Q^°°g» 1 fb3- Rortn 5ea Cere Study (S334; 
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17AQ fairaductfan lo ps» mtibe mules. The Double 

fauaSiff'coiina. Mu the me deal 

Indoctln (MIDI; prog 3). 

10J0* Engineering medunics: udds. Vlbfukm CT2J2; 

png 7).. 

RADW 3 (VHF| 

BBS* Flood praduuloa lyiTems. Atokuhnl ud De- 
. .. 5“ W** to Wouiu? (DE206: png ifi) 


RADIO A |VHF) 

aj,30» Elmeota of murie. Antecedent and Omequent 
„ (A241; prog 14). 

23,80 Ajt radenvlHHiment. Big Mind - Lillie Mind 
(TAD 292; prag 5). 


Wednesday September 16 

BBC1 

7J9 Qisptu. Mtworiu and dedsn. 
lures (TM36I; prag 13). 


,M0 SBttMC 1 _ Uthe,u - » 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

B.BB The control of etfucaifon In Britain. 16-14 The 
... Wey Ttaongh the Wood* (E323: prog 9). 

S.1B Curriculum design and devrlopmeni. The Scl- 
> 1?“ Teachep(E2BJ: prog 2ll 

B.M PU He rnj of Inequality. He Social Dsmocnifc 
Process (DM2; prog 2ft). 

B.H Modem bis from 184a lo ihe picseil: inlet and 
rariBji Irn plications. The fmpscl of Abnract Ex- 


® JB nf music. Antecedent and 1 Consequent 
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fnlUl, prog 28). 
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1740 
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B.BB FUndanwnub bf human Kopiphy. The North 
E * 1I: |m ,ure ^ ,os P ecl1 !u Policy OprlocB (D204; 

V**trn.Su* 
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tails from Mr J. L. Powell, utiitau! Smx 
Scottish Council for Research ia Edwtiioe, u 
St John Street, Edinburgh Eltt, SIR. 

"Educational and occupational motto a 
Europe" is the theme of a confertue btfa 
hold at the North Eut London PohttcUfi 
conference centre, Duncan House, LmuJh £U 
from October 1-2. The confrmce viDenriK 
what has been achieved regarding nettn 
within the European communllin ud 
remains lo be done. In particular 0 muri 
will be made to provide a base bum 
develop pilot schemes for student do% 
Further details from Colin Milner, Edna 
director, NELP, Romford Road, Loadoi E15. 

"The Inner London Education Authority 1W 
60; 10 years of change" is tbr Ihtcc at 1 
lecture 10 bo delivered by Mr Peter Newa 
education officer ILEA, on October 7 it 5J0 
pm at the University of London Indira ri 
Education, 20 Bedford Way, Loodoa KL 
Admission free without ticket. 

• • * 

"The metaphor In education" a stoadke- 
turcs to be given at 5 pm on Tbundrato* 
the autumn term al llu Uni verity of Loara- 
Instllutc of Education, 20 Bedford Wiy. 
don WC1. The first lecture h labegh™ Ity" 
William Taylor, director of tin inflate, n 
October 8. Other speakers will Include Prow- 
son David Aspln, Kenneth Ch niton, Deiu 
Lawton, Raymond Wilson, Liam Huskoa rij 
Donald MacRae. Admission f«f 
ticket. 
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CANTERBURY 

UNIVBRSITY OF KENT 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL 
SCIBNCB8 

Application! era Invltori for 

toa’T.fxw's ass' is 

appoint merit aa soon as poa- 
■5?ia, Tho appointment win in- 
volve organ fxlng, learning and 
evaluating abort In-service 

S uraaa In behavioural lech- 
nuoa for nursing atari and 
ocliera In Lsybouma Orange 
Hospital, near Maidstone. Pre- 
vlaua air parlance In training 
atarr, pnrenca or othara. 
together with a qualification in 
Paycfiology would ba an advan- 
tage, 

Salary according to qualiri- 
Catlona and Mparianca will be 
□n the acala 14.003 - £0,993. 
The appointment will not ba 
made above £6,080 per annum. 

Application forma (three 
ooptea) end further particular* 
tire post will be sant upon 

M receipt of a atarapad addraaaad 
lopo (9 X 4T by Mr. jTl. 
V. Senior Assistant Regis- 
*™£i. Tha, Registry. The Unl- 
veralty of Kent. Canterbury, 
to whom coinpleted ap- 
p tica tlon forma ahould be ro- 
s'OTOd not later than Wedneaday 
aoth September 1001. Please 
quota reference A 20/81. hi 

CAMBRIDGE 

COLLBOBS (Groups A and BI 

"gasaBMafiaifsr 

.^Chtjat'a. Churchill. Gonvjlla 
and Calua. Jesus, Trinity Hall 
jf?roui» Aj; Clare, Corpui 
Chrletj , Emanuel, New Hall and 
t.OrauD BI Invite eom- 
K™* 1 application Forma by 19th 
□otober. Detail* and applIcatlDn 
fh^ m o ,ro available now from 
iM. Bacratery fRF), C.I.A.O., 
a? u «‘ _ Lodge, Tennla Court 
Road, Cambridge CBS IQT. HI 


lecturer/seiuior lecturer 

AppUcatlens ere lrwt« n fS d ,hta^£l^J?J n 9 0 ‘"PMSjO 
Dlr«iortfiijiofamB|ar wfl I lnli/alty inefudq tha 

aleetiwilca In Educatonl^^mYlM?^ Micro- 

° cc !i r> . “* *ha move of H. Lewis Raader and^ h ^?‘ Co y ncfl vacancy 
funded by NDPCAL and iha Mmb * prariDua CAL "'“feete 

pamon appointed to the put will to mradM MM PO, lS? rt,W0 London The 

«"■ f« th* period from appoint "^M»^T? ( K« EP rCf ,BCI ,or80% o'hh/hBr 

isssstssssaSi SSSSS^- h sa5 

counae for teicher* at CsSr P“' Mduda teaching on 

deportments In the College and lEI l "* 1 * ah " ,w "*- ■**hg other 
develepmint Inamii. torsity ind pursuing person el resesich inti 

Salarv acc«dl n ^^K™ n ^*“b' * Janus* 190;. 

appllo*ttane2SthS8piambar10tl 8W3 ’ Clo,lnB data ,or complotad 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
In all rule of Applied Soolil and 
Eoanomlc Research 

fthhei to appoint a 

DIRECTOR 

fpiiovring tho rerig nation 0 l Dr. J. 0 
Conroy to take up a post with the 
1082™ "" L'nlvorsliy u, Fehmarv 

IASER ia *n independent iiatulory 
auttioriiv cl the Qo vammam of Papua 
NewQulnearMponabte » iheMlnUte, 
tar National twining and Oevolopment. 

It haa 2B protaHlonat maaoreh siaff, 
■“ft 1 *!" 9 !? chb,m oreduataa frivohrad In 
rtafl daretopmanr proaremroai, end in 
admlntiirattva and support staff of 20 
Pomona. The ndmWliiratto staff la fully 
taealbad, but moat senior research staff 
are atll non-citizens. 

IA8ER was sstabtfihed In 1076. It rotlowa 
research prloridai daierndned by Its 
CouncB, conducts research projects for 
other Sown mem agendas, and engigat 
In iDfeerch conauhandea. The Inirttute 
hM active prog ra mm 01 for the pubVeatton 
of reiaarch flndlnge and Iha (raining o! 

«' Won reaearchera. Tha Director h 
reasonable to Council for ihs 
management of the institute, end for 
ensuring that Its reeaach programme n 
carriodoul. 

1 ha Dirocior ahotAf have a doa rani 
donrea in a soefcd acfance dladptlrw, and a 
aubiianiial record of rwaareh and 
publication, togelhar whh tho capacity to 
communlean with and guide resaarotora 
In other social ec tones dteolpUnea. 
Admlnlstra tive asperitnee and aUItin of 
a high order am required. 

Tha position Is avafiabta from I January 
I M2. Tha annual salary [a K22.O06 (k i .00 
equals appro*. 0) 77. (U61.46. (A1-27in 
July 19011, wfih terminal gratuity equal 10 
24% of tom earning*. Alrfarei and same 
removal 0 spans** paid, Three rear 
contract with mid-tarm lea vo (area to 
point of recnihmani. Free housing rod 
other torrents appropriate to tha position. 
Application* with curriculum vitas and 
name* of three rafarasa, and date of 
avellabSlv. ehouhf to lam to: 

The Chairman, IA8ER, P.O. Box 6(64. 
Boreko, Papua. New Guinea. 

App Ucallo na ctato In Port Moraaby on 
30Saptembr. 1B0I. 

THESI 



IIODGHBORDUBH 
UNIVERSfTY OF 
. nCHNOUBF 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Application* ore Invited for two 
Lectureship* in the Department or 
Electronic and Electrical 
Engineering, one In communications 
engineering and one In electronic 
systems engineering. Candidates 
should be graduates with relevant 
experience in university or Industrial 
research. Good facilities arc 
available within liie Department 
and industrial co-operation is well- 
esmbllshcd. Salary scale £6070 to 
£12,860. It Is hoped to appoint 
within the lower half of the scale. 
Requests for further particulars and 
application forms lo Paul Johnson, 
EsiBblhluiKni Officer, rcr.8!/JI EL. 

Loughborough Leicestershire 


HONG KONG 
UNtVERBlTV OF 

ffEAnERS HI P/8 ENIOR 
lectu 8 r u e r s g h ^; n ent 

»h« A nn l . l , a L l ? n : n J“ invliod (ur 

2™ r In PNT 0 c tlBr/a * nlor Lor- 

J.".. - Surtior*. CanUl- 

or^ on. "Jr a /ellowalili* 

sil i;as« 

"„P rabl ° «*per|onco. Taachlna 
M n »,maif rch eipBr,OIKB •« 

“atari as lauporannu- 

isrS'a-t”""”’ 5 '- 5 "™ 0 - 

HKd 1 0°63 - 261° 000 ” 1 1® 00 = 
o™. 0, | “' a ( v - "Sfucatlon all- 

SSSR& a?S fl p^5a?i nd ,nD<Jk ' 1 

ihn En ^ lr L le ; fh" nnlure or 

» dSSSWfSf-% 

Suraerv. Unlvnralty 0 of Honk 

bi? n ah talnea C f roin" tSTTSJSK 
jypji °f Common wealth Unlvor- 

tionii Konq, Honq Kong. tw u 

itti a°lK 


BATH 

UNIVEHSITV OF 
BCIIOOL OF MATHEMATICS 

mOFES&Ori or 
MATHEMATICS 

,h. Ap . P ( !' c "J lon * " r ® InvtluJ for 
|T" ® b . nv e Ptnat. Tha oppolnl- 

X V g.h* M S b, ,\ B l S- d Btllwl r 7 1 “«': 

$K t *jsffigr ,un compui,n ‘' 

dirateB S “ lQry " ul 

Staff 

BMh. 6 Aa U TAY? 01 BOlh - 
taPhOt^berTuB?'' BPnH,all ^'J 


SUSSEX 

INSTITUTE ^FjOEVELOPMENT 

AT THE WI5 S,TV OF 

RESEARCH OFF1CE1 l/FELLOW 

.«Jn. w, ' ,,B, i on P l f lnB.ni.-a: appllca 

IHa with «!£ d r f,,am *«& 0 «n 
•xpnrlonca of Inter 
rSrf.V, 1 - financial Inatituilotu 
nSnh!52.^ n ? ll,Bl * J or devnlapmeni 

g», 


JOHANNESBURG 

a® 

DUB»^y5 I Ar^IN?STRAT/oiy 

DIRECTOR 

r — th J rati ram on 1 or Pro- 
Bu r .in^ A^n“.VratJc^ M f aJ ?; 


r«no tor Arab EcoitOEtl 
•J'oJpproanf. Tho project il 
, valvea re m a ret 1 on Itnka bi 
{fffra 1 International caplte 

"SH- nn'innal Mahlllaatloi 

PDllcIss and davDlopmeni, ii&rtl 
cularly jhe flffeef oT rlalng l ni 

dovaltuM^Si °e tho , nrocB,B c 

?i2Y3 10 P monl - B * Parlance in th 

policy would ate 
ba an advantage. 

The epnolntmeni will be r« 

S™ JK?r from October/TV ovetn 
oar Z9fi 1 at a uJary within thi 
un *' 



MILTON KEYNES 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF ECIBNCE 

TEMPORARY ^CTUrtESHIP 

Appllratlana are invited for a 
temporary poat aa Lecturer in 
the Physfca Dtaclpllne. 

Tha auCceeanil candidate will 
Join a Course Team currently 
engaged in producing a second 
level course 'Matter In the Unl> 
verse'. Teaching mat aria la In 
Tha Open Unlverally are baaed 
upon an Integrated use or dir. 
farant InytnictionaJ madia, e.g. 
unlt-teite, television and radio 
programme*, home experiments 
and summer school experiments. 

Applicant* ahould hold a first 
degree end a PhD degree fa 
either Physics, or preferably in 
Astronomy. An interest In the 
inter-iietlar medium- will be a 
definite advantage 


BATH 

UNIVERSITY OF 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES « 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications ora Invited for a 
temporary lectureship In the 
■aerology of developing coun- 
tries. to ba held from January 
to December, 1 9B2. Inclusive. A 
ftrit degree in fociology or 10 - 
cLbI anthropology, end evidence 
of ipbcIbI lea tlon in the field of 
the lactureihlp will ba required. 
Experience In developing coun- 
trlaa would be an.auat. 

' Fiirfiter detain and appli- 
cation form available flrom the 
Personnel Officer, University of 
Bath, Blth. BAB 7 AY. quoting 
reference 0I/1OS. 

B ih c &M t ls. f ! ,r ,ppllcatl0 H n f 
JOHANNESBURG 

UNIVERBITY OF THE 
W1TWATEHSRAND 

„ DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 
LECTURER 

Application* are Invited from 
suitably quaimed persona, ra- 
gardlcu of aaa. race, colour or 
national qrlaln. for appointment 
to the above post. 


successful applicant la ea- 
to parti cfpete In the 
ry teaching of the depart- 



a. Bli tO 

nmBnifli phyalclat). 
to be enumed oh Jet 
“ *“•* *- subject 


001,0 Dutloi ere to he aisumt: 

The appointment will' ba made January 19BB but Uila la 

for two years from early in to negotiation. 

fiSr® 1 “' Wo - rio"I» XM# 


A 

part 


further 
j from 
Science 


,ppl I cation rorms and I 
particular* ere available 

Smktkl %ss%s as 

Walton Hall. hSiliort 

ffiea^^oTl 

a 24 hour erUwering service on 
6S3S60. 

Closing date far appllcatlana: 
38th September. »* 


will b«_m the range 
1 - R19 930 per annum. 

Interested parion* era Invited 
ta obteln the informs I Ion iheei 
relating to these • poets rrom 
J. Lloyd. South African 


-rom me Repiitrsr (etsmng), 
Jnlvarelty of Wllwaiarerend. 
Jen Smuts Avenue, Jotisnnra- 
burg. South Africa 9001. with 
whom appllratlana should be 
lodged by 7 October 1981. Ill 


Tha Selertlon CctnitiJitaa writ 
pay special ettenrlon to 1 

miwI&SSs “ p “ r,en “ 

„,7 " proven record of organl- 

abllfiyj and administrative 

** academic standing. 

n»™H.M ,lllrt ' jvill ho open to 
the oualirr?atin d vvl, L d«OBnd on 

la i e l trechaa le i » foment allolrenco 
ii~f.vS e,led l “ ,h * Poet and e 
- limited amount or remunerated 

Krmilt* (L n,M,t 1 nB H 

ha^«.ta!£< a A! rul applicant will 
to renulrad to assume duly on e 
Jjf" J" . 1 b0 , noBotlaied, prefer- 
ably on I January 1983. 

fn ®C° Invited 

ralaUi!2 b l« ,h .hii n,Dn ?"J ltJn * h '!" t 
1 « VE?- » ,h iS. P 0 * 1 from Mis* 

Registrar (Slsfrinai. Un™franJ 

hsd 

S^ofer^aT* 1 ba lp tigad 

NEW SOUTH WALES 
THE N U & L 7 0r 

iteHr$ %S3" & 

S? fo«ai*En asK 

SP-HESarffe 

ffS'aTHaSS 

dutiea. euperviilon or research 
!Srth.“ *" d ,h " «"rt*ict oVra. 

it.o^ ,, .an , ri y 9.?aT,A%.y? 7 p “-: 

SStlW an ? comrianclng silarv 

i3a6»rpsaF 

Saftasns* tri 


Administrator. Ina Utute* , c 5 fI Da' 


Polytechnics 


™ B MLYTSCHNiC OF WALES 
P 0 UTECHMIQ CYMRU 

Dapartmant of Bahavloural and 
Communtea Hen 8 tud tea 

Lecturer Jl/Senlor 
Lecturer 

I* Me*a Coro mu rtita do rti Cultural 
Stu til a* 

Slant: OHa*tHMlp.a. 

sawjiasur” 3 ® 

01 succeaaful 
«"«ate vtB be to contribuia to the 
Wonounl 

oaaree hi Cara mum catisi Sludi'aa. 

Application forma end lutthai 
parantiare ata avaHaWa horn: 

Iha Partonnel Officer 

asSSSKfSSmwaa, 

Ctactaedote-aosapMmjbaf IBM. ‘ 


Polytechnic 
x ofVfeles 


LondoSi' wcl H WJ" Bwmn - 

iHona close SO Septe^n- 


LONDON 

POLYTEC^fNlJ^OF CENTRA L 

com^HBPica/ion 

JP'I&ilffi!. China In hutory 
i™*Oraphy for 

5S5W. V™i r Sc-, , o ,J bS?“ , i 9 r, ho - 


ber A 


arefiS McB VS5L torn B fnd furthei 

"*fs 






Polytechnics continued 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED PHYSICS 
LECTURER H IN APPLIED PHYSICS 


ApdIIci*™ «w hwKm ta V» ibove port Irem 

degi** and pHigndMM aipertonc*. Eiperiwco and 'nlBwal Jn Uw 

ctocironlca *ntf modern inilmrrwfiu^on matfXKii la Tha poll vd* tovofcm 


i he leaching of phyite* and otoshonfc* hi a longa of deo«*a and dWoma eourm. 
AbSiy ti»Wtto!*fii 10 psnklpaM in raftwth la expected. Compfoted forma u ba 
returned by 2 October. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
LECTURER II IN ECONOMICS 

Raqund w loin an aHabdiNd laam of acoromlata. Applicant! ahouk) ba aUa to 
CMiAuta to counaa m basic aconomica and 10 oH«< or develop a apadanm. 
pr«iitafa>V talaiad to lbs *n*lyibol builnaa. Completed lorma to be raturnad by 
MSaptarnbar. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


fltqufred to not on a project on Mamie Sudani* - ihalt pateaptloni and 
experience* of tell ifme ind parr rkmehlgharediicariofl. 

Applicant* iftauid Haw obtained a degree to Social 8crtnw. pratarably aa a 
mature anidani. and hm aoma experience In raacarch procedural Cemplatad 
tatma to ba raturnad by 28 September. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Riqutred in work on a study of "Tha amwgoiie* ol big budnaaa and tha political 
uttuxny ol nretauton (n Saudi Yorinhlra, 16M-1B3V. Appfcanti ahooW have a 
good deoraa in Economic and Social Wrtoiy. « a rotated dtadpErro. and wbi ba 
a MNCiatlio teak raglitradan tar ■ CNM taaearch dograa. 

Tha (MceeMfiriomfctarewBto employed on* Bead lirm contract loitwoyaara. 
Completed tom* to ba raturnad fay » September. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, 
STATISTICS & OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
IN MATHEMATICAL CONTROL 


Appficatim are invited from good honour* graduates <01 tha put of Research 
Assistant, to work on a three year pratoci on tha anitysli and design of optimal 
muldvarfibfa system, using functional analytic icehnfqvii and the theory of Infinite 
matrices. Candidates shook! have tome undorgiaduate lor poiiyxduiiel 
aipadanca hi mihematical comral. Tha tuccnsM candidate wit be expected to 
nali raghHoil'Mi for a CNAA research Orgns. Camp la I ad forma to ba returned 
by 26 Saptambar. 


r- 1 ; ; 


Salary Scale; Lacunar II 

[0462 ■ Cl 0.431 par annum. Undar currant aalary tigutotfons and subject to 
saHtfaerory performance, tha aueoasaful candidate can normally exp act 
Ineiamontal piogrsuk) 


hdata can normally exp sol 


Ineramontal progression to Stflior Laaturar Scale of which Iha preient 
maximum aalasyii [12.141 par annum. 

Salary Scale: Aaaeraoh Aaalatam £4602 C826a 


Application forma and further datada era available from tha Panonnal Officer. 


Sheffield City Polytechnic (Dept THJ Halfords House, Fltzafan Square. 
Sheffield St 269 or by telephoning 20J11 ext 387. 


Il Is (ha pohey ol Iha Potylochnlc (o provide ecu at cpporhinlllaa and ceraidwalion 
wdi bo given to al euheoty aiparlancad and qualified applicants regard la aa ol 
handicap. ■«> at race. THES3 


"V 


il 

fel- 

m 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS & 
COMPUTING 

(Salary Scale Lecturer 'A' £6958 to £11307 - 
review pending) 


Lecturer In Statistics 

. Applications are Invited from those wishing to lecture 
statistics at undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Preference will be given to applicants who wish to teach 
and pursue research work end who have experience of 


applying statistics either In Industry or through consultan- 
cy. Applicants with a knowledge of time aeries and/or 


computational statistics or an Interest in developing their 
knowledge In these areas would complement the statistics 


section of the department. 

The department Is responsible far honours degrees In 
Mathematical Sciences. Computer Science and also for a 


post-graduate diploma In Computer Education. In addition 
the department provides courses for a wide variety of 
honours degrees In, e.p. the Applied Sciences, Engineering 
and Business Economics. 


Application forma and further particulars ere available 


SIMM 

HIM 

d at 1 ! 


from the Personnel Officer, Paisley College ol Technology, 
High Street, Paisley PA1 2BE {Tel. no, D41-B87 1241 ext. 
230) to whom completed forms should be returned by 


zjoj to wnotn completed forms should be returned by 
Frldey, 11th Sepfemoer 1981. 

Informal enquiries should be made to the department fext. 


\n s.tv 

; $ ; " 


' ■ i' : ; ; 5 
With. 

iiil . 


LONDON 


LONDON 

Middlesex 

Polytechnic 


POLVTECHNIC OF THE 50UTH 
_ UANK 

Borough RoaJ. London , bE 1 
OAA- 


QOMHltU duont 

mUMMiadtiric 


nBPy\RTMENT OF NURBINQ, 
COMMU^lfni .KEAVJrH «. - < 


fcaMtng RcxdMric CppWithtoflti xo 
rbquirxd. . n Hfvon lb* rnlHSig 
(bvUoiHtwni of carnHuik^ wniicMInthu 


atm 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER/READER • 
IfnformetlDn Systems! 
£12,0ff7-C1 4,497 pe,Ino. 

with txpxrMntx of fnrnwcM «nd 
ln*ittrWoprtlcxiWwofd*Uflfoc«»Iivg 

LECTURER IU 
SENIOR LECTURER 

{Computhre In Education! 
E7.22l.fl2.80a pa Ino.. 


Application* nro invlt'etl front 
orodiuiex in Sbcfar patcffolagy. 
wlih, experience In xam« aspect 
nf tha Health Education UaUl; 
also acme teacliifpr and e«ieareh 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT njj, 


\ PLYMOUTH 
' POLYTECHNIC 

Plymouth Business School 

READER 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

POLYTECHNIC 
COMPUTER UNIT 


COMPUTER BASED LEARNING 
ADVISOR (LECTWHEII III 


Salary: £11,29B-£14,238 


I\equlr«rt to rieveluit and 
promote tiro eppllcatlon of com- 
puters to the teuctnno ol Buel- 
□ex* and Mfliiaflemanl. The sur- 
cexsful applicant muM enow the 
ability to com mun Irate effective- 
ly; and would preferably have a 
combination of comniarlca], 
teaching and computing experi- 
ence. 


WEST MIDLANDS 
c,tv p8E^»{{p*m 




This is a new poal created to develop and Initiate research activity in 
tha Faculty of the Plymouth Business School. 

The successful candidate will have a proven record of research In an 
area relevant to business and industry, be of high academic standing, 
and be capable of leading and encouraging research amongst an 
inter-dfacfpilnary team of staff. 


Tha Computer Unit provides ■ 
computing aervlco . far tha 

teaching, research and admirals* 
tratlva work of tha Polytechnic 
and aparatea or has acceis to a 
range of mainframe, mini and 
micro computer aystems. 


jfSSKI 2f£gtJssa 

good tfrxt deoraein V*"** 
ematlrsl diaclpi| nB and ?**■ 
levant higher dagrea. 1 


Burnham FE Lll: £fi.46i - 
£10,431 pa. 


A ctive reaaarch and tur 
Industrial ex parlance will 
on advantage. ^ 


SENIOR 
LECTURER / 
LECTURER II 
BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION 
AND POLICY 


For further details and up* 
plication form, returnable by 35 
Baptembor 1881 . plaaaa call our 


'rBMr- 

•aamuMQL, 


eeptemuor ivai, pianaa can our 
34 hour tele phone anawarlng 
service <0632 3231261 or send a 


■tamped addressed envelope to 
the Personnel Officer, New- 
castle upon Tyne Polytechnic, 
Ellison Building. Ellison Place. 
Newcastle upon Tyna NE1 HOT. 

M3 


Graduate or equivaiui tm. 
quired with InduatrLoJufSter S 
•aarch experience In OnaBb tS 
Reliability end/or TSSImS 
Technology. 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 


*Sftrv Scale: Beplar U«l» 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL BC1ENCEB 


with passible election to a 
Professorship 


Further details ind ,»«. 
cation forms Mo be ratonwdk* 
23th Seplomber, 

Tha Personnel Olllcir. and 
Qlrmlnghsm Polytechnic >p 


S l .o eh, »J5f rn L Dar t,, Slmubhi 


Salary: £6,462-£12,141 

(Level of appointment and starting salary dependent 
upon qualifications and experience) 


SALARY SCALE: HEAD 
GRADE VI £13.045 - £16,390 
PER ANNUM 


NEWCASTLE UPON TWB 
POLYTECHNIC 


Applicants should hava high 
lademlc qualifications together 
raprlate academic and 


To teach across a wide range of undergraduate and poet experience 
courses. Preference will be given to applicants with substantial 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


with appropriate ecedet 
professional experience. 


LECTURER n 


Industrial and/or academic experience. 

Application forme to be returned by Friday, 2nd October, 19B1 can 
be obtained with further particulars from the 


f ie required to provide academic 
eedarahlp In program mea of 
course and curriculum develop- 
ments and hava the ability to 
Initiate and develop research. 


The above School viUktx b 
recruit a MACROECONOMMT 
ta share In the tea chin i of la 
degree and nub-d»cr«i W| 
courses. An Interest b resunk 
Is welcomed end BnraaniM. 


Initiate and develop research 


This ^oet la tenable Iren Jm- 


Peraonnel Officer 
Plymouth Polytechnic. 


Drake Circus, Rymouth, Devon. PL/1 BAA. 


Sunderland Polytechnic has 
agreed to tha eatabllahmant af a 
Professortate and the appointee 
will be eligible for consideration 
lor election to a Profeeaorehlp. 


Burnham PB Lll: - £10431 
per annum. 


An application form and 
further particular* may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer. Sunderland Polytechnic, 


For further deuili ud is 
Mention form, returnthli by B 
eptember IBBl. pleiM Mil oa 


Lengham Tower, Ryhope Road, 
Sunderland, 8RB 7 , 


oiniuDnuiu, ana u 

date B3th September 


24 hour telephoni aiunm* 
service (0632 3251261 er net i 
stomped edd raised inwlon b 
tha Personnel onicer. No.- 
castle upon Tyn«_ Poljutwk. 
Ellison Building, EUlean Hm. 
Newcastle upon Tyiu. NE1 flit, 


Applications are invited for the post of 

Lecturer II in 


Secretarial Studies Colleges of Technology 


The successful applicant will be required to teach 
on courses such as the Diploma for Bilingual 
Secretaries or Journalism at both undergraduate 
and postgraduate level. 

Salary scale: £8462-£ 10431 


Details, quoting 
referencfl AA/46, from 
the Personnal Officer 


Preston Polytechnic 
Preston PR1 2TQ 


Preston PR1 2TQ 
Closing date: 

2nd October 1881. 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Aberdeen . . „ 

School of Electronic and Electrical Engineering 


LECTURERS 


Senior Lecturer in 
Home Economics 


C9624-E1 2,141 palno. 


Required t« January I IB82, la teach on a variety of cognate course* In tha 

DQfVtBChnlC. but With ■ milnr runllnalhlCM Im » a.^UaiU. ,L. ■ e 


^ ^ £ 2J®{ JTwponsIWEtV for co-ordinating ihs Horn 
tcenomlc* option on Che Wtiil BEd Honour* course, and to leech Textile 
Siudteaandeomntwia lonihu aissswhhlnitm epdon. 


CmdMUexhaukl be qiscIuNh with mlavani proletslonil avparimvea and 
acxdsmla auaTHIetUent for toachor sducatfpn. 


£msp tkmolly this post msy t» olltred ol Principal lectuHr tsvsl end fo» such 
■egtol 8 proven iMttry 10 Initial a and conduct research would be 


Honours graduates In Electronic/ Electrical 
Engineering or related discipline with 
expertise in Electrical Power Engineering 
or Electronic Systems for degree and 
diploma work, and to participate in 
research end consultancy. 

Salary In range £6958-£1 1307 per annum 
(under review). 

Assistance with removal expenses. 
Details from Secretary, Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology, 
Schoolhlll, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. 

(0224 574611). ”g 


Write quoting f*f. AIMS for further detail* end «n epplloatfon form, 
flrotelo" to: Personnel Olfloe. Middlesex Polytechnic, 
114 Chase 6lde. London N14EPN. Cloilng data dipt ember 31. 

THES3 




i 1 ’ . 


. DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOQY 


HERTFORDSHIRE ■ 
THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC: 


LONDON 

THAMES POLYTECHNIO 


Department of . 

Mathematics & Computer Studiw 




*55?i a ! 1 of 

Slatlailce A Campuilag 
^^iFALLEcryREa. 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP 


u *55; vntrMi ttFsaas 

rAmpationt ■ and aupfrvjalqn M ■ 
IlMun. wiili Health. EdiwSiUiri 




SH rtfajAsswa ■ 


To. loach' EarnoniMi-. Midaga. 
“•“I |n«l Intar-dleclplfiiijry Roet- 
? rl u ndanir»auata 
and, t»at*gsper|aiica comrsas 


“n..!T e rl6 wd in compe. 


IN COMPUTING 

fh* |w»Q<i appointed to IN* poet wH ba nqulrad i ^ iIJmSS™ ' 

computlrig m a major dteclpfina In tha coUega's B8e l Hoag deoro* 

Applicant* should hava suitable loadanVc quoBflcatlon*, Wcn»B. 

Indue trial *xperi*rtce,' 


tltloo with 
from o ' 


with axpaibMs of vi* or eomputoia In 
education lot tohoot* and In r Alton 10 
icithm treWny. 


Thn boat If 'ruddcil initial ly 

« for «■ Aorloil af.S mn from live 
«« ‘M« uppobtnnant. .by" lit*, 
eolih Eduration (roundi. > 


Applkanla should : bp . irailu* . 
atoa «nd iiuve butlpoao eip«rl‘ 


CarrikfilMahouitl htya gaoduadoroto 
quahllcalton* ind apprapiVsw 
p<«fe*alonal exparfenea 


-fSBR ISm' Li 0.3W 

n £>.881. - - 


Esai 


nose Dianriaeoient an ailvantage' 


ip: 

ijM 

«! 


n 

ilm 


Further dataH* and ipfrileailon form* 
may be obtolnad from iha Porsonnal 
oitlaa r>«f A 200 EL - Middle! ex 
Poly lac hula 114 CftiM Side, London 
N14 W*N. Clodna data SB Boptombar. 

THE83 


■ IDF » | 0,'JVU ■ " 

..Irrmair* n - 


Will be given 
'EJjM- Iriumtaq 

■ «*&• Seni or ri_ 
araa of ditaboaes 


LECTURESHIP. 
IN MATHEMATICS 


, npli- 
plitg bq 
t* in the. 


.th* perron appolritad wll be raqulred to leech el daQie* !•'** ^T^Sgaadt*- 
■Blha IrrtOiayt and retMroh tecotd In lh« ntode/n ppgilcallon* ol m® 

Salary Scale* lognonijv under review): - 


Application forum ami further 
ir titulars ara avuUoblo from 


norticuiara ara avuUoblo from 
i ho Stalll no Oil ice. Polytechnic ’ 
ui tha Aaulli Bank, Carauuh 
Hoed. Luntlpti, SE1 OAA. Toll 
01*938 B989. ut: 2023. 


Til* closing data lor r« 


completed nppllreilun 

25 1 h Snplcmar. 1981. 


r eceipt of 
arms Ja: 


wra*. E 

» ; Htffts. " ALin 

ODa ffxWlc 




jsrx 


; Lecturer tl, £T.«2t , : ®°®tl;i30 

WwETr i8si! ro,u f n< ^ ^ 


Senior leoturor (Al tosi* 1 10.GQ9-C1 1,687 (Bar) - C13,3S1; Leo wf*r 
.. 'tB.BW-C1D.837lBarJ.rif.3B?. 

InltWpl* cement on these scale* wld depend upon approved < > 

• Financial ambiance towards the cost o* removal exponom m*V °9 

r— .. . .. . , u .iualMni'N?jrT. 


JujWer pwBculara and appilootlon form* met 




my 
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jHE nMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 1.9.81 


Colleges of Technology continued 


ww /l Strathclyde ■■ ■ 

^ '""if Department 

of Education 

Q GLASGOW COLLEGE 
W of TECHNOLOGY 


DIRECTOR 

The post of director of the Glasgow College or 
Technology will become vacant on the reliral ol Dr. 
R. J. Beale on 18lh April 1982. 

The oollega, which opened In 1971 , is a major 
Institution of higher education offering courses 
leading to degrees, higher national diplomas, higher 
certificates and final examinations of major profes- 
sional bodies. 

The college is a group 12 college in terms of 
the Scottish Teachers' Salaries Memorandum 1 980. 
end the present salary for the post Is £25,179. 

The successful candidate will have high 
academic quallflcalions and a proven record of 
managerial ability. 

Application forms and particulars of the post 
may be obtained from: 

- The Director of Education, 

Further Education, 

Strathclyde House, 

20 India 8treet, 

Glasgow G2 4PF 

to whom completed application forms should be 
relumed. Closing date ror receipt of applications Is 
Friday 2nd October 1981. 

EDWARD MILLER 
Director of Education 


SALFORD 

COIUCE OF TECHNOLOOY 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

1IUKMARY FULL-TIME 

Uttvnrl [3.034 - E8.63B 
UrtxmU 16.468 - £l6?43l 
Icon amice 

K 1 B y r C f5 1 B r n<,nH 

aS&tt 5» 

<<sr ■X£iT.i th * ■ b ‘i ,t ir »«> 

T»b*eiii??*rle economic*. 

dSSttfrV'Ua&t 

*■ H8 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR 

ADVERTISMENTSINTHE 
THES SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 10A.M. 
MONDAY PRECEDING 
THE DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 



nets course ^H| cJ ,i Ql ® 0 l«wh on other management and busl- 
The Mla£r5ff? rdlr !? to hl8/her ©xpetlence. 

Min Furtive, 2? a R? VB P° 8t In accordance with the current 
Education Award, and Is at present: 

}* oturer ei1i79fl - S14l73fl 

I 88 ? be nSta 51 0 London Area Allowance. Additions to the scale 
b <Wid*Ti ®Ppraprlate qualifications and the point of entry 
relevant experience. . 

«» IP* •pfiteotlon form may ba obfalnad 

Mwiiid J52™WI » to. whom completed forma should ba 
•Jx&Jy fourteen days of the appearance of this 


Faculty of Science S 
Engineering and 
Maritime Studies 

iS£!S omKcuR- lhe ,0 " Q "' , ' 8 PM “ in lh ' MBri " r "‘ 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
NAUTICAL STUDIES 
L2/SL IN MARINE 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Applicants should hava good academic qualifications and/or 
relevant Industrial or research experience. Tha poisons 
appolntod will be expected to contribute to lhe developmental 
teaching and research In that aubjact . | 

Salary: I 

PL- - £11,298 - £12,691 (bar) - £14,382 I 

SL - £9,824 — £11,328 (bar) — £12,141 I 

L2 - £8462 — £10,431 I 

Application forms and further details may be obtained from: i 

The Personnel Office I 

Hull College of I 

w Higher Education 


CROYDON COLLEGE 
Fairfield, Croydon. CR9 1DX 

we InyHed from aullably qualified parsons for lhe 


. Rounds college of higher education . 

. . Appointment of 

^turer ll/Senlor Lecturer 
^ in Sociology 

SSESSsjSSS'as ^ 

erui •andldates with a goad honours degree 

S^y fl| , • toterosis In the sociology of culture. 

‘-'ApoOc*d^° r< ^ i0 *^ the 0uffBnt Bumhem F.E. Scales, 

further perttouters can bs 
Qotwa! Weet Midlands College of Hloher 

•*^«biuK „ baB ' W ®1 3BD to whom they should ba 
"7"* than 8« p tomber 26th. 1981. 



tnglemlre Avenue, HULL HUS 7LU 
Tel: (0482) 42167 


EDGE HILL COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

8t Helena Road, Ormaklrk, Lancashire L39 4QP 
an Associate Collage of the Unlvaralty of Lancaster 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

LECTURER II OR 

SENIOR LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

Applications are invited from graduates who are trained 
teachers for this permanent post tenable from January 1st 1982 
or aa soon bb possible thereafter. The person appointed will 
teach chiefly on Primary Education Curriculum courses with an 
emphasis upon the Nursery/ Infant Age Range but will bIso 
contribute to Education Studies courses according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer II £8462 x 10 increments to £10431 

Senior Lecturer £9624 x 6 Increments to £12141 
Burnham Further Education Conditions of 8arvloe apply. 
Further particulars of the post may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Deputy Dlreotor, Edge Hill College of 
Higher Education, 8t Helena Road, Ormaklrk, Lancaahlre 
L39 4QP. 

Completed application forma should ba returned to the 
Director not later than Friday 28th September. THe88 


COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Application* are Invited for die appointment from 1st January 1982 at a 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

to tske responsibility (or Art, Design and Textiles- Applicants should ba 
successful artists in ai least ope specteri at area of art, design or textiles, 
and should have had the appropriate expartenca of teaching in higher 
odueatlon to develop new fntsr-dlaclpllnary course* spanning these 
areas of work and suitable for Inclusion In B.Ed. and Combined Studies 
Degreo coureas. Salary will be according to the Burnham Scale for 
Teachers In Establishment* of Further Education, the scale at present 
being £1 1,298 * 3 to £12,681 (bar) x 4 to £14,238. 

Further particulars may ba obtained from the Principal, Bath 
College of Higher Eduaatton, Newton Park, Newton 8t Los. Bath. 
Avon. BA2 8BN, to whom applications (no forms) should bs 
submitted by 28th September, 1881- 

THEBB 


WEST MIDLANDS 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Television Tutor 

Lecturer ll/8enfor Lecturer «> teach TetevWtin Practice In the College 
with a major commitment to the Visual Communications Studies 
degree. A person with subatentliti production rwpertence bnM 
who can relate Television leeching to other disciplines within the 
degree. 

Salary in accordance with ciurent Burnham F.E. E cates. 

Laoturerll . 

Senior Lecturer E8.B24-E12.H1 


Wafsril. WSl 3BD to whom they should be relumed not later than 
October 3rd 1981- 


COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for appointment as 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

from 1st January 1982. AppBoants ehouW have high academic 

principals’ re**” for a Group 8 obtiege; at present fn the range LI 6,968 

tD £S» oartloulers may bs obtained from the PritioIpBl Bath 
n kmi of Hlohsr Education, Newton Perk. Nowwfi 8t. lie, Bath, 
££?BM TK appHearione (no form.) ahoufd ba 


WEST MIDLANDS COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION’ 
Appolntmant of 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 
(Psychology/Phlloaophy) 

Applications ara Invited lor tha above po»t In the College's 
B.A. Degree Course in Leisure and Recreational Studies 
(CNAA) from candidates with a good honours degree In 
psychology and/or philosophy and research Interests In the 
area of Leisure Studies. Field experience In Leisure Services 
would ba an added recommendation. 

Salary In accordance with the current flurnhsm F.E. Scales. 
Application forms together with further particulars can be 
obtained from the Principal, Wost Midlands Collage of 
Higher Education, Gorway, Walsall. W81 3RD to whom 
they should be returned not later than October 3rd 1981. 

1HESB 


CANTERBURY 

CIIK18T CHL'IICH COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

T LECTU RETI 3 11/f ENIOR 13 
IN LAN^UAOE*BTUDIES 

W(7h h,, .h* e0 & Educ o?Ion r Com" 
mlttee. la eitabllahlna a Joint 
f»o*t in Lbmqubuo devolapmsnt 
which. whIJaf baaed in rhn col- 
laaa. will ba concarnad both 
wirii tha provision or advliorv 
oorvico* and other form* of sup- 
port to primary loa-hart. and 
with the teachlnii or prormlun- 
al courses alrendy altertd by tho 
calteoa to liiltlaf and In-aerviro 
Mudentx. Candiilatea mini ba 
graduates with rarent axparlanra 
of taarlilnu In primary counaa. 

Tho cottage offers DA. BEd 
■nd BSc dograe*. PGCE. ad- 
vanced Dinlomaa nnrl hiahor dn- 
nreea in Edurallun. 

Salary: Lscturer ll/Sanior 

Lee In rc r £8.468 — £12,141 p.u. 

For further dutnlt* ploaae 
write to Mr* Jean Long. College 
Secretary, to whom application* 
should be mini not later than SB 
September. its 


CANTERBURY 

CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE 
OP HIGHER EPUCATION 

Application* ara Invited far a 
to Chamtairy 
for this academic yew rommenc- 
Ino an 1 October to take over 
the work al a Lecturer on ro- 
eonrch leave. Thl* tnrludea tho 
teaching al chemistry (mainly 
phv.icoTl to DSr or UEd aiCrtDnla 
n Natural Bclencn and o con- 
tribution Ip the Initial nnd tn- 
oarvlce Irnlnlno o( teacheri. 

Tho nallaga offers BA, HEri 
and BSc degress, POC^. ed- 
vanred lilploma* and higher de- 
grees In Erturatiuii. 

Salary: Luc Incur lUhenfitr 

Lecturer £8.463 - £13,141 p.a. 

Far further ilntalle pleese 
wrltu to Mr* Jeon Long. Cullooe 
9 dc rotary, tn whom applkatlorm 
should be sent aa anon aa nu««|- 
bta. hb 


Administration 


Roehampton 
V Institute 


DJgby Stuart 
Froaboi 
Southlands 
Whltafanda 


Course* offered by the Roehampton Inatliuto of Hhjhw Education are in 
combined studies leading to University ffret and ftiBnvtfsgraaa. 


ASSISTANT REGISTRARS 

Applications era imtited lot the poets ol Assistant Ragtetrare at throe of 
tha four Colleges of tho Roehampton Institute - Dig By Stuart. 
Southlands and Whhsfantis. Two of these ara now posts and one 
■ vacancy has occurred on a promotion to the post of Raglsirer. The 
Assistant Registrar at e College Is responsible to the Registrar for tha 
day to day running of tha office In handling courea enquiries, 
applications, admissions, examinations end records relating to student* 
admitted to iha Collage- 

Salary; NJCMPTC Grade APS - C6E07 to £7248 par annum. 
Including London Allowance. Hour* are 3B per weak, annual holiday 
entitiamartt is 22 days, and a superannuation scheme Is available. 

. Application forms and further perticulare can bs obtained from: 
ft A. Penns IL Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Institute of Higher 
bduoatfon, Richardson Building, Dlnfay Stuart College, Roehampton 
Lana, London 8W1B 8PH. Closing date for applications: Monday 28 
September 1981. 

THEItt 


Administrative 

Officers 


PMtfl.M. 

RESEARCH. DEVELOPMENT 8 

MONnOJWM SECTION 
To sdminfewr rysiMn* lor tfevatajrfna 
quaiHort bank* *nd exam paper* (or 
eoltoga umynnm and eistting In 
project roM* rcli and cammiitea work. 

R Mu Iran gioduite to education, msdit, 
utence or technology. 


PMIP.V. 

PflOORAMMG DEVELOPMENT & 
VAUOATI ON SECTION 
Tg odroinfiter to Progromma Conunlttm 
and woiUng panto*, kaboii with oon*a« 
and .mfinirv and ntlrtlng In vaUdatlon of 
ctftoge ptogitmme Mbnilnlons 

flsquhsa eraduatain Mtonceruicliiialoav/ 
education: 

Saury Scot* 4 bin Satorv Scete 3 with 
axputoflca af iH* work 


8 04 to 4 - CESIOxWO- CS2G0 
Boat* B - E 73S0x MO -f 10380 


town* to ba raturnad by 

Minnyteimifri i«oi mmj OU ofaUtllH 

wfih further particular* from KErTH 
JACKSON PotoonnsI OMear, C-O.LI- 
4« Britannia 8t>o«t,WC1Xma. Phono: 
0I4»M88 IXL43S. 


Technician /pft 
Education Council 


LONDON 

FACULTY ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

As ■ rotult of the re- 
orpenlntfon or lhe Academic 
Admlnlatretlon application! ere 
Invited for Uie new doji of 
Family Amlnlatrntlve orricar for 
lhe ratulty Dt Ecltuaca end En- 
B 1 unarm o- Title /> ■ senior poet 
•n the, adrelnlatyaHya eatery 
range or £7,10] la £10.041 In- 
clusive ol London allowance 
(currently under review). Candi- 
date! should ba araduntoa wlih 


W.'Tl t UM.l L-l-r - V 1 '1 


further particulars ere obtain- 
able Irom the G lading Office, 
Polytechnic or the South Bank, 
Borough Roari. London BEf 
OAA. Tal 01-938 8989 ext 2033, 
Cloalna dare ror application* 
September 30. 1981. HI I 


General Vacancies 


LONDON 


. Application* nre Invite 

TANT In hu*y ecadomlc office 
from nraduatea, realdeni tn UK. 
with edliortel, library or olh' 
experience of da la I fad war 
Accuracy *nd_ tlvoraug 

aaaeatlDl, Duilea contra 
Kholerajilp juiblicetkya. Salary 
renoa eri.dsar- fi. eft p.a. plus 
MSf P-4. London aliowoncet 

ad 


HIV ea.flBS - £8.888 p.a. p 
£96T p.a. London nllouui 
placing denanda ' an quallf 
Hona . end axparleitca. Mn 


i. Mum 

(or - FSSU ir 
noari, fiecondmanl 
Furuiar particular! 


uerahlp of 
already mem 

cone! dared. Fur 

nrom Personnel or rice. a.C.U 
. O or don Square, Londc 
WC1H OFF ip whom appllr 

mutt b« sent 1. „ 

eptember 1981. HO. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT U M 



Key English Language 
Ifeaching Scheme 

The KELT Scheme is part of Britain's programme of aid to developing countries 
under which ELT spacia lists serve in key posts in 40 countries. The posts listed 
below, tenable from 1 January 1982 or earlier, are in addition to the 120 already 
filled. 

LESOTHO 




rk 


Visiting Research Fellow 
Department of English, 

National University of Lesotho 
Reference: 8T K 47 

The Job: To analyse the English Language of 
needs of undergraduates In all tour Faculties of the 
University: to da visa instructional objectives to 
satisfy those needs; to revise current course 
descriptions and syllabi of the First Year 


Communication Sid lit Courses; to devise, teat and 
produce course materials relevant to the needs, 
objectlvesand syllabi; to devise, tost and 
Implement Instructional methods designed to 
reduce the teaching burden; to train aloft In the 
department to Implement new syllabi, materials 
and methods. 

Special Qualifications; Five years overseas 
experience including tertiary teaching and 
experience in a developing country are essentlel. 
Experience of producing ELT materials for senior 
secondary or tertiary level students is also 
essential. 

Salary; £8892-£l3,827 per annum. 

Allowances: NH. 


MALAYSIA 

English Language Teaching Adviser 
Education Department, Sabah 
Reference: 81 K 48 

The Job; To train Bnd organise English Language 
supervisors fn carrying out rhafr professional duties 
in schools; to conduct and organise in-aervico 
coursos for teachers; to advise the Education 
Department on the development of English 
Language. - -7: ■ 

Special Qualifications: Five years relevant 
overseas experience Including teacher training and 
materials production is essential. Educational 
project administration experience is desirable. 
Salary; £9892-£ 13,827 per annum. 

Allowances; NIL — £2187 dapending on salary 

and marital status. 



SENEGAL 

Lecturer/Teacher 
{Specialist In Audio* Visual Aids 
end Materials Production) 

British Sengafese Institute for the 
Teaching of English. 

Reference: 81 K 24 
The Job; To teach English bb a foreign language 
Including ESP, 14-16 hours a week, at 
Intermediate and advanced levels, to classes of IQ- 
28 students; to be responsible for producing and 
developing materials and audio-visual aide for 
courses including English by radio in conjunction 
with the British ESP lecturer; to supervisa and 
organise language programmes and video use, 
including hardware and software. 

SpboIbI Qualifications: 3 years relevant overseas 
experience incruding ESP. AVA and materials 
production, preferably in a Francophone country. 
A goad knowledge of French rs essential . 

Salary; £9481 -£10,716 par annum. 

Overseas Allowance: E330-E4611 per annum 
depending on salary and marital status. 


SRI LANKA 

2 Lecturers In ELT for English 
Teaching Training Colleges In 
Mirigama and Negombo 
Reference: 81 K 38 & 40 

The Job: To feclure In the following areas: English 
Language improvement end ELT Methodology. To 
produce, os part of a team under the guidance of a 
senior 'project leader, materials for the language 
Improvement courses which can also be used In 
other adult ELT desses run elsewhere by tho 
Ministry of Education; to produce materials far 
ELT Methodology. 

Special Qualifications: Five years relevant 
experience, Including teacher training. Experience 
of a developing country Is desirable. Single 

candidates aged 28-46 preferred. 

Salary: C7037-E8267 per annum. 

Ovaraeaa Allowances: Nil. 


TANZANIA 

Assists rit Teacher in 
Communication Skills, 
Communication Skills Unit 
Dares Salaam University 
Reference; 81 K 35 
The Job: To leech courses within the range of 

University Faculties, mainly in terms I end II when 


the teaching load will be heavy; to take part In the 
research and development activities of the Unit, 
Including monitoring and appraisal of courses 
taught and evaluation of students; to make e 
contribution to the development of language 
learning materials for the Faculties of Agriculture 
and Lew. 

Special Qualifications; Experience of error 
and/or discourse analysis Is desirable together 
with ESP and African experience. Preferred age 
range 28-35. 

Salary: E7847-E8267 per annum. 

Overseas Allowanos: £969-£3792 according to 
salary and marital status. 




TURKEY 


Adviser on Pre-Service Training for 
ELT Centre for Development of 
Foreign Languages, Ankara 
Reference: 81 K 46 
Tha Job: To improve and coordinate the ELT 
MBthadology and English Language Proficiency 
courses offered by the English Departments of five 
Teacher Training Institutions; to advise on, adapt 
and prepare appropriate teaching materials for ELT 
Methodology and Language; to train English 
teaching staff of the Training Institutes to 
Implement programmes and usa materials; to 
teach one ELT methods course In tha Training 
institute In Ankara. 

Special Qualifications; Five years overseas 
experience Including BxperiBnca In teacher training 
Is essential. Preferably aged 35*50. 

Salary: £9892- E 13,827 per annum. 

Allowances: Nil. 


YEMEN ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

ELT Co-ordinators 
Hodsldah and Taiz 
Reference: 81 K9&18 

The Job: To liaise at all lavalB on ELT matters, 
particularly to assist In the Implementation of the 
KELT textbook project; to co-ordinate wok of 
inspectors: to srranga meetings and seminars for 
teachers; to prepare and administer examinations. 
Sneolal Qualifications: Candidates must bs male 
with st least 2 years Arab world experience. 
Knowledge of Arabic and ability to drive essential. 
8alary: £9692-£10,716 per annum. 

Ovaraeaa Allowance: Nil - £3001 per annum 
depending on salary and marital status. 


ZAMBIA 

Adviser in Communication Skills 
for Public Administration 
National Institute of Public 
Administration, Lusaka 
Reference; 81 K 4 
The Job: To develop syllabuses for 20 or more 
communication skills courses; to up-date teecNng 
materials; to produce a aeries of validated, 
standardised internal examinations; to undertake 
on tha Job teacher training and to teach Initially for 
3-8 hours a week to assess needs. 

Special Qualifications: & years relevant 
experience Including experience of ESP forpubfc 
servants, syllabus design and materials writing and 
experience In Africa highly desirable. 

Salary: £11,128-£13,827 per annum. 

Overseas Allowance: £233- £3363 according to 
salary and marital status. 

ZAMBIA 

Adviser in Primary English, 
Curriculum Development Centra, 
Education Services Centre, Lusaka 
Reference: 81 K 30 

The Job: To evaluate end revise the Zambien 
Primary Course English component and develop 
new Instructional material for the revised course in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Zambian Educational Reforms document. 

Spaolal Qualifications: 6 years TESL/TEFL expiring 
ovsraas Including Africa is essential Including 
substantial experience of primary curriculum 
development. 

Salary: £1 1 , 12B-C13.827 per annum. 

Overseas Allowance: £233- £3363 eccordfngu 
salary and marital status. 

For all KELT Posts: General Qualifications 
Essential for all postB: Degree or equivalent) 
teaching qualification Including TEFL or 
educational qualification plus postgraduate 
qualification In TEFL or Applied Linguistics; 3-6 
years teaching experience, including at Ieast2 
years TEFL overseas. All candidates must be UK 
citizens with British educational background. 
Benefits: Salary free of UK income tax; variable 
overseas allowance according to marital status 
and salary level; free family passages; children's 
education allowance end holiday visits; free 
furnished accommodation; outfit allowance; 
medical scheme; baggage allowance; paid lew*- 
Contracts: Contracts will be for 2 years Initially 
with the British Council . Closing date for 1 
applications: 2 October 1981. Interviews In 
Octaber/Novamber 1981. 

Please write briefly stating qualifications and 
length of epproprleta experience, quoting 
relevant reference number end title of port for 
further details end application form to: KELT 
Beotian, Oversees Educational Appointment* 
Department, The British Counoil, 66 Davie* 
8treet, London W1Y 2AA. 




I UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Mechanics 1 
Engineering 
Durban, South Africa 

AnrtcMfen* am innwd r.om aurabfv 
qualified wmvu regardteu oi an 
<atB. cctout <H national attain lot 
*f9oaitm«i| taHia l fwaiqf 

^SphlortQcrturor ^ j . 

m Mechanical EpdlnearinW. 
i. ; IControir ■„ 

OikHitM inaUi. Iw* * toUig.Dund in 
dynamic tyinmi an} control ant 
oemoflam<«f tnrtfMV in cknoucrinn 

reward i Option to ttevalop mnv acibkms 
« CAD/CAM *M compute* applfeibm 1 
to daattt and ntanolsetutiiHi. 

Pravloui ...loathing and hduUrtal 

.tnpertan^* tjdeaaakte. . 

• SiMMfU atwBcanf* vy* b* gtpoaiM 
to. men inMaiBiwiwu cdunm and 
auMhrtao. v*toMa- mdeo* -Montcti 

> ■- 

The salary state attached io the poaih; 

RT4 3M^R8T0 - R70 HO par annum- ' 
the eornmentiPB Htary "fll**t *i> ba 
■tepatHWn on 'in* «4Hc*ikina'«iidrai 
espanoncaef the iuH***U)*ppWant. In 
•ddWon, * aanMd Sonin el &JH of on* 
month'* aatHY b.pwatXu sufcleet id 
. TmiuiymgijutoAt. ' 

. Application forms. i . funhtr 
particular* of Um peat and Information 
on pant ton; modleal aid. group 
htwrana*. aiyfr Suiaary, I row Up o lain 
and *ub(My iBhanwa. long laava 
eondhlona and travaHno azpsnssi on 
Mr* i appointment ara oEtsInafait liom 
Aa Ragtalrar, University of NauL King 
a*ofoa V Annua Durban. dOOt. Ns tel 
South Africa, with whom applications, 
on I Ha pruarfbad form. must ba 
lodged not lafar thin 30th November 
1 SOI, quo ling tha laftrwKa Adv. 77H1. 
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lusliScalkvu and ex- 
>0 made on tha mU- 
Blj. 


umvtMirrof cAHTottx 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OR 
SENIOR LECTURER IN GENETICS 

AppSeadon* am fnvtfad for tha 
tbunjKM bt tha DEPARTMENT 
OF BIOCHEMISTRY. AppoMmenL 

Mooting to 

padanoo. wf> 

CantHatoa ahouW haw ■ gating 
rawi/ch Entered, to auoaryow ■ 

rss&miK’ras, 

*toto tor wtikh pal they wtah iq ba 
corafctorad. 

ttw-poai rwy uao ba Med rt 

conOa q baala tor m yam wflh 
•Uhat Mn msfeHy ol lanawal or 
eqnwrsion Uito a lanrtsd pooL- 
S'Otir- 


Antcanl* should « 
ifcwn vitae. abating present p> 
a*y. rMaarCh inwnh an) puoSca- 



staff an Um grounds of m raca or 
raSglofl. Furinar InfotmaUon on th* . 
ImctomantoUm ol BA poC^r la 
oastostit a from u*a Ragtatnu. 


_ UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
DURBAN 

AppjteattaH ara hndtad hwn aultaUv 
qu lilted penona mgvdhm of so, 
race, colour or rathnsl «1gln for 
a ppototmani to tha gun of 

SENIOR LECTURER 

i "P 1 ' w,t ■ MaatariSw** 

WfSK v*J*aWSadBiiiS!fH 

10 B,h,r e,MS alaodf 
wnil. (daptnAid on the aw of 

wtoj^rteaof ihaMUHMHUnxAifnt (n 
addition, a awvfca SonJa D) S31i of nu 
month'i ndWy'frptoahir^in«L2? 

■SfessseetsE: 
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Overseas continued 



AUSTRALIA 

VICTORIAN INSTITUTE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

HEAD OF ADVISORY 
SERVICES AND 
GUIDANCE BRANCH 

THE ORGANISATION 

The Institute was established In December 1976 bv Act nf th«, 
Victorian Parftamont as an autonomous etatutorv bSi 
financed by State Government Grant to take respoffillhK 
an mattera related to the transition of persons from seS™, 
school to further studies or employment or from ernploymlm 
wfurthsr secondary studies. Included in such responsKto 
the dsvsfopment of adequate advisory services to Sir 
students, teachers, and parents in mattera refnrinn .t 
transition. The Institute Is governed by a Council of twenlv fhS 
members under the Chairmanship of Profeaor ^ 

Dow of the University of Melbourne. The ImEte has j? Ji 
of about eighty- five working under to dKShTi^ 
ExmuiIvs Secretary. Applications are now call^i for 
apprfntment to th B position of Heed of the Advisory sVrvIcw 
and Guidance Branch which la now vacant. ^ services 

DUTIES 

^ Ha ®i 0 . f *■ Advisory Services end Guidance Branch is 
responsible to the Executive Secretary for the co-ordfnatlon of 

p J H ! lnlnB an 1 po,,c V Privities of the Institute In 
rdatlon to edviaory services and guidance The work J 
Blanch presently includes such activities as consultancy with 
teachers, parents, end employers, with respect to curriculum 
and jte relation to the world of work, associated l^servic™ 
moWle advisory services, liaison with industry, and 
publications related to all of these aspectB. V 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE 

AppBcanls should possess appropriate tertiary qualifications 

tojjathBf with an Interest In the relation between education and 

SALARY AND CONDITIONS 

Tha salary offered will be 4A36.370 

155!*™"' com ™"“ ■■ »on os lh8 spplic«n, Is 

AppQcations will close on 16 October iqni 
. MW*, may wJ’StSJTiJp t 


,U “ d6 " lls of Wilma and 
fabnuAy coSn T“ ° nd addrBBBBB of threo 
AcdfuriniTn ?° rre *PondBnoe should bs marked 

t0 the Re B ,8trar 
an appo,nt -“« 

Telephone 51 9021 


THESIS 




Advanced 
Dfploma/ivisc 

‘i^ssss: 

Professions or industry 


la V*2-9 pm 
Cfl T ,, !^ October 1882 


•*fcbia full- 


Department of Adult 

Education 

Tel: Guildford 71281 


Post Graduate 
Certificate in 
the Education of 
Adults 

— A full-time unhrerelty course 
for all who teach or Intend 
to teach in education 
(further, higher, adult}, the 
professions or Industry 

— 1 year, commencing 
October 1982 


^ Acadentil formB available from: 


THE821 


Pftrt y^ US, ^ ESS AND MANAGEMENT 

\t\ plS® Postgraduate Studies 




st ■ toy " 


iu nrtiHi um iiemjD ui 

1 scariemlc rigour as a 

»» Invited to telephone or 
Eellng College of Higher 
“ * Road, 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
University of London 

MSc Degrees 



6.00 p.m. and 9.00 p m P * SMBlons are held between 

applicants for' cTura^sM^nn ^ wiH intBrviBW late 
MSc°Co h0 fo^^^BbwyMr 8 WSc courwa^ W81 * Vacancl “ 

basic phySKjSr mschinJ™ f’n5 V,d8S ? n intr °ductlon to 
which these have become mSinSrl conB,t,ar s <he ways In 
MsTeh ^" 9 ', n dlVflrBB environments! 0 11,881 ^ dBmanC,8 of 

lining and gain ™ ,0 -!, xt8nd scientific 

techniques per,en c 0 ,n a wrde range of modern 

ProceBseB 8 |me^ce C and r DesignTnd Anrtv"i 8nt f c Stocha5llc 

SaSSSr^SffiS 


Industry & Commerce 



delivers 
the future 


LECTURER 

Micro-Computer Workshops 

mi™ lnt0 ' c ° rpora,l °n - the world leader in 

offers the opportunity of working In the exemno 

°PP llcati °"S where the 9 
ndlvldual will not only give but also receive the 

mSSSSSSSSSS^ mmt adva " csd 

g. n Se° BSSSSSJSSr 

takJS 198 andastrong hardware/software 
background preferably with Intel products Is 
needed along with the ability to communicate 
complex technical Informatton to othTra 
fn n® alary ‘negotiable In the range £9,000 to 
£13,000 according to qualifications and 
experience. 

„ f nilr 22“!" °!, servlcs match the excellence 
of our staff and products. Benefits Include 
membership of BUPA, contributory pension 
scheme, life and disability Insurance. 

niooJ » V P U u Bn m ,! at our 8Xact,n 8 requirements 
Sc^on 0 4 te ephone p0rsonnel on Swindon (0793) 

26102 to arrange forlooal Interview. 

Intel Corporation (UK) Ltd.. Doroan House, 
Eldene Drive, Swindon SN3 3TU. 


Research 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY Of 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ENGINEERING 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
WATER SYSTEM CONTROL 

Application! ore Invited for 
tUa above SERC ■upportfld post 

I enable for three years from M 
soon rb poMlblo. ThB parson 
appointed will be concerned 
with the dava torment or ad- 
vanced terlmimJaa for monitor- 
ing and control or wator 
dUtrlbuHon syatema to facilitate 
Improved operational perrorm- 
anca. eapeclally In reipect of 
water loBiea. The oppllcaUon of 
large- acale ays terns techniques 
for reduction of online com pet*, 
tlonel requirement* will iln 
form part of tha research prog- 
ramme. 

Candidates should poises. * 
good honours degree and prefer- 

SoM 8 ,a SS$5Z jjn.' Tig 

K 8 ^d l n nl %.r7A UP p.iS 

aupFrannUatlon. 

, n 

: 


HULL 

■ . ■ THE UNIVERSITY OP 

' D M«o OF 

□ ESI O N ANDIhA NTJFA CTUR E 

P05TD ^ s ^sS^ EARC » 

Department of Enpliiaerlnp Do- 
•U" Monuracfiire lo wort 
wllh Professor W7 D. Morris on 
sn Investlaatlon or. the Efroct of 
Rotation on Heal Transfer and 
Flow Resistance In Codling Sys- 
tami Drilonad . for Rotat(ng 
Components. The post which Is 

K tensble for three war* Is funded 
the Bdenea Research Coun- 
. Preference .will bn nlven to 


on-line processing 


psrliuental date in Uie general 
area of Therma-Fluld Mechanic* 
together with knowledgo of 


«va«umi Riiunieuyu OI 

nioaorn computational methods 
In Fluid Mechanics. 


Salary scale: Ruiga IA for 

wSr 

Application* glvmo details of 
age. qUaUricatlans snd exparl. 
once, plus the names of two 
referees, ■liquid be sent to Pro. 

■ feasdr W. D, Morris. U apart- 
ment of Engiheerlna Daslgn and 


research visits 

FOR SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Research Visits to: 

Federal Republic of Germany 
France or Sweden 

SSSpSS 

Officer in Charge of 
Reasaroh Visits, SSRC, 

0BD - P|BB8B etate 
which country you hops to 

m/fT- a r d ,? l,ote rafersnee 
RVfr. Appllcstions must bB 
rsturned by 31 October 

THESie 


SENIOR 
RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

(£73S0-£1 0,350) 


Foi ihe To«i and Mossuramani RtKasuh 
Uoll. 

m M ravww ttw methods hv which 

V “ r "“SMsmem msisiigis am 

dWiolopod. 

[Ill to aulBI In the tionilng al C G.L.I. 
stall and eiBimnais in ssseMinan! 
Tochnlgues. 

1611 lo provide a consultancy service 
within tha Institute lor tha clunl 
offfanlaaeans on an tnanar* retain m 
to anesemenl. v 

Uv) to dsvetop anessment mateiuii iar 
C.G L.l.schsmee. 

Ai.plloants should hNd a d« S io, l„ 
Psfchologv lot squtvnlerni and havo a 
k I? B ln “ v,9d tl* ol BIhiiblcsI msthoda 
Including Ui* fundaments Is ol menial test 
Th * y ,ll01,w pnelsrgblv have 
ech ’ 8Vifflm, 

,om \ 

JAOKSON. Personnil Officer, city » 
Guilds of London Ini tfltng. 48 Britannia 

uSSbJsF” 1 8ro 


THES1D 

v City+Guilds 



LONDON 

*" YTECI IN IC ^ 

CBMt " R R l SRA l 8S r KANCE 

niA reseaiicii assistant 

Wyaann-h AnMatoiii m ra - 

IV^ri^rn. °*,V 1 * ln 1 "nd IMCl- 

iTLJSlfc 1 *. ^ amsudlng studi of thn 

tvnQ|ih.,rcriiliiti itncl wi-aith- 

BJTOiai "* ‘"^nneS: 

ii IS.tSHiV ls . "“It-iiitd to last 
"Si 1 ' 1 '•"n nwnm* ami simul-i p“u- 

vldo III.. sticr.-««fi,| , cunaiSatf 

* .‘ n number of 
rvsosrch mmliods. In mldlllnn 

RekunrrVr'i. V'? 111 '' Pfovltlp "no 
n?mpos‘l a . WQn,,mlr ,,r ln !t*c"fiM» 

J a hc n ^SSWfiL 1 . will 


hnve 0 9dod"hm, Q u7a , r^ 0 n W Vr! 
'«■ biiSliitjHS Studios nr 


oronuntlci, uuimnss siuqfon nr 
f^.puntatny. Monlly lm or ehe 
will h4va had soma proviam rp. 

fEa&Mtmv" an “ iwwi 

vv, *h some of the 
I Rare (u re on risk and Insurance? 

nnTiLh P r ?I® cl h Hnancad by thn 
“1'urenco AssorioMon 
rnnbCiL 1 b " “fP’-rvlaed by Paler 
Frojiktin- ThB starling salary 

AUftisnSSf ln,,urtln « Lonflun 


pass 


Personal 


'^20*000 TH |v5K^*! CM £, ®“ 

«S" T, 


HULL 

UNIVERSITY OF 

OEPARTMENT of 
CHEMI5THY 


Application* era Invited for: 
[■I A; S.R.C. Research Aesls- 
tuitshtp (past-doctoral or post- 
graduate, minimum linn degree, 
salary range for both - Seals 
■ A: eo.070 CS.BSO per 

snnuhil for one year Initially 
renewable for two further 
years, for work with ProfoHor 

wVfri 

**!■ Untlrver Research Lebore- 

SWita sSMSKW 

aeSanu«-A.us 

name* of t'. 

ba sent liy 

to Professor 

HIS 


SOUTH AMfTYIN 

university of 

r u n - 


srr et? w MLBB» q v P a!: 

uld^MBchanS ^ ^ I. , Dr 

newledgo of r>. 


: ol ■Sin B d er r r om “d 1 ??! lD r 
Daportmont or &&t£Y nt \S- 

tSSSP- 


should 
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SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 
10.00 A.M. 
MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE 
PUBLICATION 













THE TIMES HKillER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


I ' ers in President Reagan's administra- 
tion and its neo-conservative intelfec- 
t Uial supporters lias a truly elegant 
i simplicity. Authoritarianism exists on 
1 the right and is. in principle, remedi- 
1 able; totalitarianism is inherent in 
involved, says my husband). In Tfie the ,ef[ and is ^reversible. 
OUUUay f; g [i M an Gud and Satan are -p, f ... 

Singapore’s National Day but wc do- to be female. I join a group of 2l;S C tE 1* inrinH* 

cidc not to go to any of the ‘decen- students to get a bus and bring them !l n !r r ,h, J/lil 

trafized’ parades. Several small par- good fortune when a friend from the ^![l C n a : i Iw 5 

adesone year alternate with one large law department sees ine imd gives us decision to destabilize its black Arri- 

one the next. Instead husband, all a lift. These students have volun- IJ? EJ t!‘,,^-| S ! l nce ; ,l * 

daughter, and self go swimming at toe red to direct plays and deserve ' eo a * . Security Council against 

the lintel pool I have been using for some reward. ^'2 Ill , e w l ? ep . ubllC 5 ,ncuis, °" 

six years. My husband does not swim Rapturous welcome from Ella. £°L‘ i, Ve - expect 

but goes off to buy me shampoo. Avijii cooks lamb chops. s ^ incursions, with Amen- 

Afterwards for Szechuan food fentur- -" PP ??’ ,n S An 8g ,a ’ " ot l ° 

ing prawn balls with a salty dip menlI ° n Mozambique Zambia and 

Which, judging from Avijii’s sub- WedneSQaV even Zimbabwe.! In South America 

senuent HeldaVhe, turns nut to he . * ,!,e '"iplientions include unabashed 


Sunday 


What is the difference between nM Q1X ;i nn fSno 
authoritarianism and totalitarianism? JLrM. u YY II1& 1 All V 
The answer to this question currently s ^ _ 

in favour among foreign policymak- RlfipC (irnimn 
ers in President Reagan's administra- aMR UUlIu 

tion and its neo-conservative intellec- b ® n * 

tual supporters has a truly elegant ||i|U)3|| 02111$ 

cimnlirilu Authoritarianism exists on n 


the nnlel pool I have been using for some reward. 

six years. My husband does not swim Rapturous welcome I 

but goes off to buy me shampoo. Avijii cooks lamb chops. 



Afterwards for Szechuan food fentur- ’ L- Ang 2 ,a ’ "°t “ 

ing prawn balls with a salty dip mentl ° n Mozambique Zambia and 

which, judging from Avijii’s sub- WeCmeSdaV even Zimbabwe.! In South America 

sequent headache, turns out to be ... ~ ,e ,m Pl Il ' n,l0,ls ,ac ^ ,de unabashed 

mostly monosndium clul.-iinale. Two- f J n;i,| y » et rough to author of support for some of the most horren- 
vear-old Ella demands and gets sflurI - st °ry wh o enthusiastically gives dous and violent regimes of the con- 

chicken noodfes. Then home §|l:i permission. Says he is honoured. I temporary world which have, with 

sleeping. wonder whether he will still feel hon- greater or lesser success, pulverized 

I spend Ella’s short nap time tak- ourcd After he gets the draft I send their civil societies in the name of 

ing pnutogrtnnhs of her doll in pre- bim. Two consecutive hours with the anti- left crusades into various ver- 

paration for a picture book I am same lutorinl group - we change sions of a terrorized Hobbesian Cf R ™ n T c 

making for her. Cat, who hns long personality halfway from highly nightmare (though in Hobbes s case, OlCVCll J_/UJvCa 

wondered about mv sanity, is finnllv structured phonetics to philosophical the war of nil against all occurred in . . . 

convinced that I have flipped when slylislics. Out for lunch with most of the absence of government; here it f 00 ® the inevitable General Walters 

she secs me rolling in the gutter to ,he linguists and one literate rist. is a form of it). nas been discussing the formation of 

gel doll's cyc-lcvel shots In the Panci,ke s- We are all scupulous a . s ° u *' 1 Atlantic Treaty Organization 

cvcninR we join the thousands in the 01,0111 dividing the bill, much to the Thus the White House keeps El ' Vlth Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and 
harbour area in watching the putri Amusement of the waiter. Salvador's Napoleon Duarte in iouth . Afnca - an idea apparently 

otic fireworks, described by Ella ns 1 CQok livcr f° r dinner (with power, supplying him with advisers, supported by our Prime 

yogurt and juniper berries - Delia helicopters and substantial aid. while Master. 


picture book l am 


Steven Lukes 

xions: the inevitable General Walters 
has been discussing the formation of 
a South Atlantic Treaty Organization 


harbour nrcii in watching the putri 
otic fireworks, described by Ella ns 
"stars thrown up there’’. 


I cook liver for dinner (with 

S and juniper berries - Delia helicopters and substantial aid. while 
i, and we ring England to wish the regime’s security forces kill tens of 

mv fnth#»r n linnmi Kietiirfon CFIn thnaicanrlo rind tk#uiAn H Jn _ A £ J 
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“ nnpuituu LJUdllC III . imjr 

S ower, supplying him with advisers, supported by our Prime 

elicopters and substantial aid. while Minster. 


• - ■ circumstances, talentiTw^ 
■md a strong indigenous demjS 1 
rvpr«cniat,w governm™®” 1 b 

Aild to tins what Irviirn v ■ 
wrote in the Wall jjS , KnsW 
J, bnut right-wing regimes 
thcU,,i.cdStn.ef:ToS^2» 
impose an ideological orthS 1 
culture, education, and*^ 
authoritarian regimes generallIT^ ,: 
no T « ,c b ^thodoxy to i m J“ ylu « 

The K-K view of friendly a'nihori 
larnm systems, gently fea^ 

T he k-k view of friendly E utC 
itaniin systems, gently leaving a 
‘‘ rhythms" „fwoA, 
sonul life undisturbed, 
democratic possibilities anSfcreK 
ideological ortlioxoy should betZ 
in mind. It might perhaps not 2 
[he women and children dumpK 
South Africa s remote resettC 
camps or their men forced \o2 
apart from them in squalid barrack 
and compounds as quite capnS 
the essence of their situation. Nor u 
U certain that Uruguay’s million a- 
lies or the 200,0011 Indians of Gatnl 
Brazil eliminated over the last de- 
cades would altogether agree with it 

It should certainly be seHxade 
some views from the inside - such, 
for example, as that of Andrew Ort 
ham Yooll, the former news edBi 
of the Buenos Aires Herald, who h 
just published a compelling and mid 
account of the moral destruction of 
Argentina ( Portrait of an Ejdt 
Junction Books). The police, Y«fl 
writes, "found kidnapping to be a 
effective form of retaliation ... Trade 
union leaders organized priWte 


A public holiday because National 
Day fell on a Sunday. 1 cook pork 
with paprika for lunch. Wc eat pork 
only at weekends and on holidnys in 


omiini, lino we ring nngianci to wish me regime s security torces kill tens of . , - , . 

my father a happy birthday. Ella thousands and thousands more forced Wliat 1S lhe ratmnale for thls dls ‘ umon leaders organized prime 

asks whether Granny is cutting a tofleetheirhomes, are ill and dying In 1,nctlon between authoritarian and armies, businessmen hired body- 

cake for him. She is. Guatemala, as Amnesty International totahtanan regimes? It is explained guards, who protected their own em- 

recently reported, actual and imagined Professor Jeane Kirkpatrick of Pl°yers but did not hesitate to 
opponents of the governments are P eor 8 et °wn .University. United abduct others Members of the m 
1 nursdav systematically seized without warrant Slates ambassador at the UN. yincial police forces found that ihej 

- - - ' - - - ,0,Ur ' d ™ d murdtred “ P" rt of a There are, it seems, “sys/«ue dif- “ 


Thursday 


order to preserve our Muslim ser- Thursday is the dav I have no HAUih-™/ 1110 J 1 ?’ “"“f a part of a There are, it seems, “systemic dif- 
yant s goodwill. Avijii finishes mark- classes, however since term began in 2 p*r«^S?n n S in § p,0 ¥^ m ‘ ferences between traditional and re- 
mjg assjyninenls wluch iippear to deal j u | v i have had few Thundim in! voluti onary autocracies that have a 


in^ assignments wliich appear to deal j u [ 
flooding ~~' M " — ' 


and flow, (hen 


Va trn.r.Jr^Ses’iKj ssx - . 

ys off here and there for rag nnd flag | P repressiveness. Generally speaking, 

traditional autocrats tolerate social 


energe really cleans up bookshelves days off here and there for rag nnd flag ' ,w repressiveness, oenerauy speaking, 

and cupboards, assassinating ants day (held on a Wednesday), sundry r» ■ • . fraditional autocrats tolerate social 

who like nothing belter than lo make public holidays, and sick leuve.Todayl Despite increasing repression, in- inequities, brutality, and poverty 
homes, in old utilities bills. Do wc take two of the three classes I should eluding brutal attacks on refogees while revolutionary autocracies ere- 

Tmm 1*1 Vilvnnnr I JmlM \lnjpc atn ihnm 


JN. vincial police forces found that wy 

. had all the equipment and mat of 

l f m,c , dl *‘ the complications, and joined tin 
il and re- hunt for suitable kidnap ridim. 
it have a Senior army officers formed kidnap- 
degree of ping syndicates or organized (to 


Si,*]// s P™. v,n 8 bacfc nujtibers have , ]ad on Moildnyt sJoired lhc ] ™? 1 « M*™r. me unueo atnies 

of the Malayan Nature Journal with unfavourable hours of Inin and 4 aoIr V e, y supports Honduras with 

knsecticjdtf? + .. n.m l cannot take l in m i!, advisers and massive aid, with a view 

■ While Ella Meeps i write a letter Lriously - not my ^beS rime of dav^ 10 - u ^b)g it as a "police force" in 

to my parents and amazingly succeed y ' me ot day ‘ Central Amenca; General Vernon 

in finishing it without interruption. Walters has proposed massive mili- 

In the evening to the Children's Fair y-« • j tary assistance. Support for Chile alsc 

where booths offer advice and re- i^riQ&Y continues, though the Archbishop ol 

assurance to concerned and ambitious r r . a . * Santiago recently described the 

parents who want tlieir children to * ne miscellaneous class at 10 regime as (sic) "totalitarian” and as 


protection.” 

As for the K-K notion of Id) 
totalitarianism'’, that is peri tifilb 
subject for another colum- Ek# 
here to say that it is notawH 


from El Salvador, the United States ate them. dUU i Skl T” 1 ” — 

actively supports Honduras with here to say that it is not aW®*" 

advisers and massive aid, with a view “Traditional autocrats ... do not understanding but of poll tig , .we® 
to. using it as a "police force" in disturb the habitual rhythms of work a family of concepts of total doinsM: 
Central America; General Vernon “d leisure, habitual places of resi- ,ion with which “we", ever am* jW 
Walters has proposed massive mill- dence, habitual patterns of family Greeks invented ‘despotism . M-J 
tary assistance. Support for Chile also aod personal relations. Because the characterized the polar opposite « 
continues, though the Archbishop of miseries of traditional life are fam- “ our ” system, the barbanan or ona 
■ ■ “■ ns-- •».-« — »— — u. j: lal nr Marxist Other that, W teP 


VHW nuv reuin uivn viinuiwji IU ... 

read before their third birthday. We ?' m i- w ,? ar ® entertained throughout 
buy only a balloon and some posters. English folksongs from the class 
There is a booth run by the handi- next “ oor - 1 ? tHe down to read a 

" - — - - - J rannri nn 11 Vsifn^'^r /i M #l 


Santiago recently described the *Jiar. they are bearable to ordinary 
regime as (sic) "totalitarian” and as people who, growing up in the so- 
supposing it could govern the people ci ety, learn to cope, as children born to 


capped, staffed tonight by three SSL 1 ™ irie * and , Cofl f l cated in further murders and the entire 
deaf teenagers, i engage in a long ^hreli we all have ia analyse for sins executive of the National Trade Union 
written conversation much to the " . a P d 11 co emission. I Coordinating Body was arrested ip 

- astonishment of passers-by who pre- ponder what it is like to be In a July. ■ ■ arrcsrea 10 

sumablv cannot imHaine thn» professional deportment where ' 


supposing it could govern the people ciet y. learn to cope, as children born to 
solely through violence; the Chilean untouchables in India acquire the 
intelligence services have been impli- skills and altitudes necessary for sur- 
cated in further murders and the entire v ' va l In the miserable roles they are 
executive of the National Trade Union destined to fill. 


Wivwnuuvin. vi )W 3 ».ia-U( nuu U|G* r , m , 

sumably cannot imagine that the professional department where,' 
deaf can read and write English cur- accord,n g to the report, it is possible 

sivc. to earn more than 60 per ceut of 

'■(■MVBBHi one’s salary in “consultation fees”. 

Tllf^cHav My only lecture of the week at 2 

X UCaUay p m . Two hundred faces, most of 

Domestic help appears this morning !hem strDn S e . but “ few personalities 
in the fomi of Hasmo, a distin- ?n'L!? ,er8 ' 118 ,- l . 8 et tour questions, 
guished Malay lady who looks after a pertinent. [ sit in an uneTgonomic 
Ella during working hours and de- ?£ a * at s * ,e same lecture 


Furthermore, there is of course a 
connexion between lhe South Afri- 


u.iu (jciauimi iciHiiuns. necause ine — , 

miseries of traditional life are fam- “°ur” system, the barbanan or ona 
iliar, they are bearable to ordinary ,a l or Marxist Other that, w W 
people who, growing up in the so- P ose - threatens to engulf us. 
ciety, learn to cope, as children born to If Y ou find die question witu wcw 

untouchables in India acquire the 1 began interesting (that is, wm™ 
skills and altitudes necessary for sur- an obvious answer) or even Wj 
vival in the miserable roles they are cate d, then, according to 
destined to fill. thinking in Washington and ucoiPj 

. town University, you are i 

thAr ?°,™ ove y t l ! a PP eai ? that although and simple-minded leftist. I suppose 
ifrv “*n JLu *» ance of a r ® voluU pn- we should be relieved, if not * 
no /i .? r commumst society assured, that Lord Carrington 

^ SW’ rl 8 ht * w,n E a«to- garded ( n Washington as “theduto 
cranes rfn c ' ,mphn ’" r ou«l..» i »* 5 n mm thinB oW 


cracies do sometimes' evolve into 


and a. South Adrien conn.- democracTe, l^n'umeVgropitio,. 
Union view preoccupied, I am worried that two 


of the Lefties”. It is a rum thing M 1 
relieved about. 


Mary, a Hindu despite her name, “toes left so I do sweet potatoes 
who does the cleaning, also presum- wfllcp Av, Jd dislikes. Ella spends the 
ably arrives as the house gets clean 5 v ?. aing systematically ironing her 
and the ironing gets done, hut we ?? s c J°™s with a coathanger. 
seldom see her*, us even when our " ,a “™ ai admiratiori wins over 
times do coincide she beats the re- f£?,mnisr principles, 
treat. 

first de- *. 


A popular 
approach to 
campaigning 


P a ‘ff> a aimed' at getting the Govern- 
a o , ■. ment to announce some amelioration 

P Zo X ,,S e,PenditUre P°"d«. to 

leges laraely devoid of students dur- IL II | 

mg the fierce clashes ot the past two 1^. 1 1 1 1 MKmmm 

months, will ring to the various | I | II [ 


preoccupied, I am worried that two very likely to be squeezed out. 
important tasks will either be over- colleges will run small museums or 
looked or treated in a perfunctory galleries or theatres that are seen 
wa .y; _ loci resource. . . 

My first worry is that the public Above all many student cunenw 
campaign to win the sympathy of In local schools, and their 
those outside hieher education will retain aspirations towards comi®" » 
be completely subordinated to cam- their education, aspirations uw •* 
paigns aimed at getting the Govern- threatened. , ^ 

ment to announce some amelioration The other worry is that « , 
of its expenditure policies. Its miss the opportunity . to «**» JJ 
k. •• ■ ■ ■ lobby for an alternative 


.positing aged Dfitsun. at t^e. garagfr ) Saturday ‘ Of those for whotn they iup- | 

« , . 1 fSf nfV ttr??. .Some ihilfal.pfobierrisli^ f 1 'T ptAedry-exte^ I IV 

1 ». tninkijig it to '.be Monday. Three A half dav ht the r True, iri the unlvefslties thnrA ««'n 11^ 


ot ^? : oome initial, problems^ - r . .. ... s , 'rm.wiwr .1 v ( ... -* v 

hteWng it to .be Monday. Three A half day ht the University and \ u Tr vp, rh the universlties there will 
■ tutorials consecutively from 10 a.m. have a meeting to dismiss the report “ a *{ ew J1 le&s thfs y e °r. From Exeter 
t leave me hungry but cheerful.' the on the university. My : large --depart- Aberdeen some of those extra 
one at 10 a.m. featured a particularly ment hnsbeen divided- Into groups of who have failed to get in through 


further education system- 
cuts are just a culrainaUono “ ^ 
process of erosion of the virion 

Objectives of earlier educ^jjg 
t-1 ,*:n ration wittu n „'f. 


formers. We still rahoa .^ re j U dW 
system archaic biases PJjJa 
that have done little to brefis, ^ 
social barriers or meet tw n 


’ Dhe nt 10 a.m. featured a particularly ment hns been divided Into groups Of who ^have failed to get in through obviously 
. ■ ivoly discussion on “neutrality” in “ur or five for this and unGke some olearin B must be cursing themselves t i at ^ th c vast majonty. nfdeb8 t f («f 

languageTlhen lgrab a hot cfog, a of .the others, my group reS tor not having had the rense to be ll oE of ffif? MPs an 1 Through the pro^s 
douSPimit ami some chocolate milk friendly throu^hatit. RomV early ^ a W ,le years earlier, and ra&c/ ™ in8, ?f- “ ature . of ated by pubUc ^rof 

«nd take them with me to n mectina Hasma wants to eo shoDiW. wondering what thev’rc sunn^Pri . urrent[ y . be, °S >m- show some _ vision of iwna ^ 


anil take th^rn ^lh me^.a'^ecling HaRmo wams^to 'go shop’Jrf^.'^Her woidenng what 'they’rc sup^ed“to demenTpH DCII S Im " snow sume vu^u ^ - , 

at 1 One. of my colleagues is husband, daughter; son-in-law and do now. . . to piemented so as to gain a bit more system would be more ra 


starring an innovative drama' group 
imd this week we tire naving pre- 
liminary meetings. Another class nt 2 
p.m., slightly less imimaied. but 
nevertheless an improvement on the 
some group's silences in previous 
weeks. - 


ough the process or o* ^ 
>y public campaign!^ ^ 
some vision of wnw .zni 

i would be more relev^^. 


same group s silences in previous P^»uence Day reception. The recep 
weeks. , , ' rion.is followed by a "tuny western' 

Concspqiukuce to guest lecturers Qf wh id i we see only halt, 
in the afternoon and an unsuccessful 1 . 


ior tlie Closure of deDfirt- ; u eneve. mat 

toents many, of them doing aobd SSSIl^k or ? nnizatjons invc 
^Morrestriclions on Ubrary Se 5^ to 

and bom pqrchasing,- for qurteryclot ' ?! braodi es and umoi 

!«?% bu^Ss. ^ 'SSL 


attempt to get on the ; . phone, the - 
writer of <i short, story I have 
adapted for the stuge, to, ask his 
permission. At 5 p.m. to another 


involved 1 now. 


. - ’ .urtmsin nealtq centre buUhets i V ■ . 1 ‘■■ampaignmg that iUlul 

Antitea fritser CJupta 


The uuthor Is a lecturer in 


■ I . * wmmmmmmrnrm - ■ II *VVUIIH I iffC I Tit 

drama group meeting, lo diftcuss our pur/Uien/ of. English Laiiguage alitil >r 
production of four mystery plays. I Literature at iiie, NalioiMl Univemty\ 
am to be Noahs wife (no acting of Singapore. " | f 

• ;v .v.' j . i i. ’ '-J'.' 'tA+, . ■ / ' ’ 


Perhaps stu dents starting ^ J 
this term will be able to g ^ tin | 

future, “Oh, I became a sH» b|B 
vear the real education 


■ ' r . 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 1 .9.8 1 

THE EDITOR 

^ lnancin 8 of university archives T u • 

^ dis, u ,bi„ g we sen , „ ,, J obs information 

ned research into its own affairs^bSi ? u “ llorina,res to 121 univereihes and IS nh h ttpCCia lly disturbing (hat only U1 

n a " airs - bu L had responses frnn, <u ^ j. 5 of . the new universities responded IlOt available 

nfln an nvol UL< s. 


Part-time 

teaching 


Sir - 1 feel I must address myself to 
vour article “Lecturer goes flat out 
for Art’s sake" ( THES August 28). I 
would like to make it clear that I am 
not campaigning for the displace- 
ment of nill-time teaching in favour 
nt oart-time, but for the expansion 


■ ©*■ uay is past, the a*e nf ,u . V r , tt ,,UU1 

retrenchment may well fall on £ S hole . l,st ; ° f th «t latter number afoot" n rai nislur - v P™jc«* c . 

sources of information tha S ie or again about half had their own Sur snivel S ,?° SS and ! be ? t,n ?£»" /.W '"fnBteeri by the sugges- 

vestigator must have. archives or access to depositories off n w,1 f ( f hc Convlct '°n that l, °n of Michael Reading (THES Au- 

Given the fact that a ^ - f omp, *.Nine more were considerinfi las j «f °l ,bc ^^iiies gust :2m that more detai lid in formation 

versity generates ill!, 1 , , ' node J n uni - L he e ^ abi,shr °ent oF archival work S? Si ” Wh f Ht u Wl11 P resen,| y be on th . e tong and short term employabil- 
>SMd2!5L!5r^ of P B P ff bo P ed to move that way when funds ,h ^ great eras of «y of graduates, by individual depart- 

p computer became available. All but five of the Kla^wm raK’ Tru -’- 1,0 careful thc univer sities, should 

L , “ n01ar _ will lake reminiscences at be available. 


of the latter in order to maintain the seems7^rnr\^\u!'‘ w J - Ul “ KU " , p«ner a,„„„ uic . rtlI uu 

ss . of ,hMe corap '— y SS^SFtv 1 ^ rsrj 

and predjc e tions n show aspecWW when Tuch'woTk k ‘‘ P'^.be ^ha’l^he male of record- 

that these will be insufficient to meet 15 00 easy target tor budget cutting, archives. (The split ii UnK Mp,,,g , ,n ,he new 'diversities has 
ff ment - ft*'* 1 ? She ^ d u g . D uan **tative analysis of statistical ^ngdom between the m T si ! lce hul h 

rS^o9 U nfrf^rmc»^ l ?i« J nfor , m 1 fltIon m»y be in no danger- re P ortin g and those not reporting the r ll * tempting to dream of a great 
Furfliermore, it | S blatant- but full documentation of the evol- S? lstence of archives was about even ) foUfldat,0 ° with funds set aside to 

Selhf first l o h d i sn ppear 6 Thfs °i s not u,,ora,iy ' ^‘tetive. criticallv i mnnr . Overmuch of the Commonwealth «/a ‘he archival preservation nr, 

based on "hunch,* r but the logic of 
past and present methods of ex- 
pediency by the l.e.a.s and insti- 
tutions. The present pressures arc I 


iwuparuy. us ena-result, displayed p ■ tT 1100 or records. Of * T ’ » no more than men 

on a screen, at the push of a button, be supposed (as many Ev nf c*" me ' ho ' vever . take the «** uul imancumy, 

as a naked set of policy statements 00 versifies intimate) that much valu- oT suggesting that space in the able, 

simply will not suffice if we want material exists in the ordinary 3" ^ cation Supplement be r nnv ,„ . 
really to understand how the gov- ^ ad_f,les °f university offices and also Sl n d nh „ a t c,c ^ nn 8! ,ouse fo r informa- 1 *£ CSS ag 
ermng ideas of a university come tha *. soma diversities with well-kept i " u " lve ™ l y archives and as L!° uld .f® . e »« 
into being and are given institutional arch, y es simply did not respond to our J n JJ. ,nder to the academic world llnb,c 111 

form. 5 UUOnai enquiry; but the inferenre lingers in tA lls su PP 0r,e rs of how much will formnlion upon 1 

The anxietv I sneak of i« ronton mmd tbat 10 no part of the Common- , , ■ ! n *“ lu *e understanding of the ^ a, | agemcn u l dcc j 

actual experience! 5 In 1978 Professor JEn Jrlh Bything H ^ e ful1 docume nte- PJSJJg lf L be s, ® , ' i T* cance of what 

Murray a Ross and I SrpHlfltAr? I dori of the new universities safe and h , a PJ*" ed after 1945 ennnot be morc accuo 

ciuestionnaire amnna ihl nI Utd that ,n some Parts any lasting docu- lH ,ed ihoroughly. money is being spt 

Asaawa: ±s im 5SE au Sf 

S«SeS® fsSSSs fcpaSs 

Studies in Education. could all be iden 

nluroiinn m.j 


mainly the Burnham Committee’s re- 
vision of “conditions of service;" the 
Government's apparent indifference 
lo the effects of their policies on 
education; and the short-sighted 
planning of many l.e.a.s and educa- 
tional bodies, coupled with their 
seeming lack of any new initiatives. 


ijNera of a large allocation of part- 
time lecturers, who are practitioners, 
wd fewer full-time staff, who devote 


in Education. 


Industrial archaeology 


-uu planning UI 

COUMS. The benefits of this bal- Sir. - The THES (July 3) contained 
anced exposure of these teaching an announcement of the launching of 
t0 s,udeots are clear, tm- tb e Institute of Industrial Archoeolo- 
agmt the outcry if medical schools gy « Ironbridge. While Dr Neil Cos- 

IIQ BUlffPr amnUiiA/I a^.a I T_l . «i_ . r 


tinualion of industrial archaeology Overseas sturtonte 
depends on a substantial body of «UaentS 

amateurs since, especially in thc cur- ? ir * 7 1 ■*. difficult to quantify the 
rent financial climate, there cun be beoc . r,IS lh3S country obtains from 
few professionals. The need to re- * rainm § overseas students. Yet, I am 


cord our fast vanishing Industrial «!!!!, ■ wiU and fcl * 

neritage is an urgent one, and a lo wsmp generated during un overseas 
group of amateurs have a variety of * tu denls sta y in this country pro- 
skills to bring to this task. Study duces a 8 re at deal of trade with this 
over three years gives them time to coontr y throughout the student’s , 
- .. . subseauent career. J 


m the outcry if medical schools 
no longer employed doctors us part 
of itai leaching staff. 

^^Stto„ SU c«SbS: ind "«>“. -nHMwtoar leading » a 
mis amj &| r related industries p ua bfication which has been taken 
& Wilt, dows fbr n reBularand 7 w,ih firs, degrees, 

refreshing turnover of staff and that Vau |™ n r C ? lle B e - where much of the 
Ksenlial influx and tliat work of Leicester University Depart- 

'*^c^r h e ;3 0 , '',r r ni ? f Adu " ss. 

niics and becomes isolated fronf 1 ^ h f a [ong hlstor > F of P art -time cer- 
■reds of industry a Sd ^sorictv l,fiCBlc ct ? orses ’ ? ,,d ,n 1976 a thre °- 
„ . ■ icty ' year certificate in Industrial archae- 

^uniess ac jj on is tnken ology commenced. Rve of the 15 stu- 

— *■ *!•*- — * — i — . iinn 


sons may be right that this is the first 
postgraduate qualification in the sub- 
Ject, it is not the first course in 


ments within thc universities, should 
be available. 

Statistical data of this nature pre- 

c ? 5!ly J and rime-consuming 
longitudinal studies for which funds 
nre simply not available. In thc pre- 
sent economic climate, the resources 
or Careers Advisory Services, who 
nre responsible for collcctino in- 

JraH? 1 ! 011 ° n u he firet d «rination of 
graduates in the year of leaving, are 

stre * c hed and any expansion 
ot the present survey alone the fines 
suggested by Mr Rending is uttrnc- 
tive but financially, r fearf impractic- 

it 1 "®w r, l! elcss nsrcc . with hi| n ^at 
L‘ S ld .be extremely valuable to 
have available more detailed in- 
formation upon which long term 
management decisions could he 
made, so that perhaps society could 
judge more accurately whether this 
money is being spent to good effect. 

I have suggested privately on many 
occasions that thc unswer to thc 
problem might be to make some 
amendment to the PAYE returns to 
the Inland Revenue by which we 
could all be identified by type of 
education, and in this way it would 
he possible to produce an infinite 
variety of surveys over any period 
one eared to mention. I venture to 
suggest, however . that public sensi- 
tivity about the disclosure of in- 
formation about even unnamed indi- 
viduals through government sources 
would meet with little acclaim. 
However, 1984 is not so very far 
nwayl * 


over mice yen, a gives uicm mue iu „ . - , 

develop the ability to interprel field au bsequont career, 
remains, a skill which is a matter of * n Ine past 18 months, a graduate 
experience and cannot be satisfac- . . automotive engineering and 


;■*< « wiin.li is u mailer OI . , — '“““ii*. a umuuatc 

experience and cannot be satisfac- , . e ail,oni °rivc engineering and 
torily taught in one year. “ esi 8 n count here at Loughborough 

Dr Cossons must surely have been ■ s ? °P a fact °ry.in Nigeria. He has 

misquoted in saying that industrial I ai , £2n l . to bu,ld and e quip his 

archaeology has been until now "a rac -' and , . s . , ° spend £i^m. in his 
part-time activity which has never £? untry on Init| al equipment and up to 
done very well". His experience of 11 m on Jice nce fees and raw 

mofanalc Thn nnlu mmnn f nw hie 


Yours faithfully, , 
B. E. STEPTOE. 


done very wen . ms cxpencnuc ui « . 

the vast range of amateur effort dur- J° at . ena “- The only reason .for iiis 
ing his period as president of the Bu y ,I |8 British is that he knows the 
Association for Industrial Archae- peope - 
ology must have convinced him of the Yours faithfully, 
vital part the trained amateur has G. G. LUCAS, 
played in the industrial as well as the Senior lecturer, Loughborough Unf- 
clnssical archaeological field. verslty. 

Vnupc fniflifiillu 


could h* Lb * 3 ,UKCn now we j.v 

ft W 1 8 totally orthodox dents receiving certificates in 1979 
anachronistic system. To prevent werc awnrd ed distinctions, and de- 
«. " J 001 necessary to abolish mand was suc, ‘ lhnt a second course 

^itonaj structures, but rather to coninie nced in 1980. 

HB - 10 submit ‘hem to critical TI,e fec of .«« for the one year 
252“- 'History l,„ s surely »' Ironbridge will limit par- 

Ptoce« i?,? k nn essential and vital Uci P a,ion lo ^osc funded by museums 
!D ,hE mechanism of chanec. and ot,,er official bodies. The cur- 


Yours faithfully, 
MARILYN PALMER. 


Jewish arrest 


TO Mnclnrl. ■ C ° Sl U,C VnU P llan Col,C 

(nre dominato i' u Wfl nrc fn cing a fu- certificate is £75 for the three-ye 
This Rill krf b X , a now technoloav, course, nnd so enables anyone with 
pfcjment n " E , Wlt h {t higher unem- genuine Interest to enrof. Tlie co 

lUOrel - — ■ ■ — — — - , . I“» inc mice Iiamcu 

£ 8 ff a ^ Ve (K ex P ansI °n ki of leisure ^* ie [ vhen l hey Prevented course and col- nrrested!^ 1 He fe f bei 

ft ion to deal wiflfSS! ' ity of Sir, -It is sad to witness thc THES HMtost° S youtii W unemptovir lent &nd I J-| l. ^ ^ 

£ d ftwss tsas.'SKa x^™rc,x m g sr P 7„u^ 

idfaut the necessary tonU in nf\h. If ^ 7 to steal their union autonomy and already waited five vear 

f5i 0 a ;|- ch f 8| ng world The 77/£5 d August M t'ai atimewheiali flnances ; ^ the inarticulate Gov- sion to emigrate to lira 
ftailshv trainina mini hn f | “t August -6). At a time iwlien all ernment supporters within the union a “university" for the 

^^i, Parl ' tim0 8 mode of WCre redu S ed f i° P anic ' despair and Jewish refureniks who 

«ot only P 05,ures to complete their educa 


by you, Alexafl- 
Kharkov, was 
being detained | 
i formal charge 


when they marched against proposals ““Alexander^'Paritsky, who has 
to steal their union autonomy and already waited five years for permis- 
finances, that the inarticulate Gov- sion to emigrate to Israel, organized 
ernment supporters within the union a “university" for the children of 
were reduced to panic, despair and Jewish refuseniks who were unable 


"ilflUjC "UlC ’ — - -[j Iru | mw 

ro to complete their education because 

SSda’nS JL2JSS; It must be protect oSr eduS 8 sysfem the ° f thC " KaUsd arlds ‘ parents anpli cations to leave. 

I^ Jteative port,CuIa r- THES would do woll to consider with Unable to participate In major : -**« 11,0 

not o^u fc P u i e and greater compassion their thoughts and policy debates in union meetings and. if ^nreswd^ pen .' 

Jyjtent but for !hf° todivldual actions rather than dwelling tritely on national conferences because oFthelr jL^evrisf mnwmJ!!! 181 n CrUsh 

J Lf^kipitiedt of il ^ x P ,0 ration the attempts of a few misguided rich glaring hostility to education. Con- yours faithfullv ” ' 

th achieve t h?«n Itodustnes. kids to perpetuate government philis- servative line-toers arc reduced to MARGARET RIGA l 

exDensjve pubiicty stuntism. , On behalf of Women's Campaign for 


raer 15 anKjAv^ l T , luuuau ics. kius iu ueimluuiw r ... N _ 

must structure tinism. expensive publicity 

ft? 6 - toterimSSSS °P en to What in fact lies beneath the rift 
• to make JfS 0n ‘ ” must 00 tbe right is a renewed sense of Yqun Jblthfully, 
n*. It' ’ij'-tft kT 181 ^ tlVe readjust- responsibility and commitment to ac wiru/ 

t? 5ctejS Cee SB e Bnd education by the majority of students DOUGLAS NICHf 
policies adnntpH n l f eds - The which outshines the insanity of the Postgraduate Nath 
^.tooies, motivniiri ^ u our °I' “right". So united, dedicated and member. National 

S^ 1 ^^rity Priorities of cleSr were NUS members this year dents. 
thi B ' o -L a ? d 8^. are work- ■ . 


to-make -rrr u - 11 musi on the right is a renewed sense of Yourv faithfully, 

b«I? ^ ft' is' tn kL ns t,Ve readjust- responsibility and commitment to AC Mirunirc . . . — 

locieiv , ^ CCessi ? le and education by the majority of students DOUGLAS NICHOLLS, A level grades peril aos the pTBim' Vh Q r'o< e >~' " w 

tjolini;. ..J.ty 5 . peeds. The which outshines the insanity of the Postgraduate National Committee Sir, - Careers masters and univereiiv univeraiiy novels'dei!? fStE rl 

“right". So united, dedicated and memlier, National Union of Stu- apillcan^^ ra eaS ere L; ^ urie Un TS 

clear were NUS members this year dents. (2to, September 4)- will not be too lhe bins that so often dSSta thl 

surprised at (he antics of "G. Pier- relations between these. two anrient 

“ 1 ^ point admissions tutor. institutions. 1,1 

MPs’ nnnprc grateful if others could add to this ™ r “ ,T^ th wh . om 1 . a smaH point of accuracy sure- 

MFS papers Sllection by sending letters or paps ^ K c three wecks met 'V Tom Sharp’s univeStv^owl is 

connected vrith lUm to either myself or ^ to. siimlar reactions. . not Wilt, which as 1 recall was wt in 

Sir , - r have recently deposited the the National Library of Scotland and ! c ° ir W n ^ ‘be “Fenland Techriical CoIIum”. but 

papers of my late husband, John the originals coula, if the owners j“^‘ H Grfldes achieved - BOD. Re- rather Porterhouse Blue. 

Mackintosh MP in the National Lib- wished, he copied and returned. J — - - - 

rary of Scotland. Since I know that : 

• ii — >i..,Afnanpn , F .:.«,«lu 


Soviet Jev 
London N 


148 Granvil 


Chairman, statistics sub-committee 
Association of Graduate Career 
■ Advisory services. 

The university novel 

rn tracing the history of the 

English university novel, JoJm 5clieL 
ienberger overlooks several impor- 
tent, milestones. He suggests that 
until 1933 university novels' were 
generally written from an under- 
graduate point of view, but does not 
mention novels which trace the pro- 
gression from undergraduate to aon, 
such as A Fellow of Trinity by Alan 
St. Aubyn (1893). An earlier ex- 
ample was Julian Home by F. W. Far- 
rar, author of the better-known Eric. 
or . Little by Little, and as anyone 
who has enjoyed Eric would expect, 
fiilinn Home has a high moral tone 
out m fact to the modern reader is 
extremely amusing. 

John Schellenberger also ignores 
early novels about women at uni- 
verany, such as The Girls of Merton 
College by L. T. Meade (1911), and 
possibly the earliest of all. A Newn- 
J ‘ a ™ Friendship, the author of 
which _ i cannot now trace, Then 
there is perhaps the earliest tele of a 
"] a ‘ u re student. Peter Bihney, 
Undergraduate by Archibald Mar- 
shall (about 1920), and a historical 
university novel, Alexander Tomlvn 
by Noel MacDonald Wilby (1933),' a 
story of student life in the sixteenth 
century, 

„ r A J! . (h t e se. novels are set in a real 
or thinly-disguised Cambridge, so 
perhaps the claim that 85 per cent of 
'3ZX™y novo J s *■!! witfi Oxford! 

teT P b!. a 1hn U f nf0rll,, l ate e « a mplc Of 

* hnl so often distorts the 

insSo„^ WCen tl,eSC tW0 


standards. The 


there are few such collections ofpapers Yours sincerely, 

available to scholars of MPs so f ... ... 
recently in Parliament, and since he DR. UNA MACLEAN 
himself was both a scholar and a MACKINTOSH, 

»■ - o _ __ AAv#fn« 


• Girl applying for physics is offered 
^C. Grades achieved; BDD. Re- 

S cled. 

Boy applying for English; offer 
BCC. Grades achieved; ACD. Re- 
jected. 

• Boy applying for english; offer 
BCC. Grades achieved BB. 
Accepted. 


* recau was set tn 

i»f»,- Fe 2 and , Techri,cal College”, but 
rather Porterhouse Blue. B 

Yours faithfully. 


imiiawu >r bj iruui u avuvi**- — — - - , 

constant advocate of open govern- . Y 

ment, I have placed the absolute Nether Liberton House, Od Mill 

e — .Liim on access to Lane, Giljpertoi) Road, Edinburgh BRIAN HEAP, 

Will Inn ("rrflmmo 


minimum of restrictions on access to Lane, unm' 
them and their use. I would be very EH lo 9TZ, 


Hutton Grammar School. 


University College, Cardiff. . . 


Letters for publication shouitfaMve 
by Tuesday morning. They should 
be as short as possible and written 

°f ™ e P n P* r - The editor 
"serves the right to cut or amend 
them if necessary. 
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